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POEMS 

(published 1830.) 



TO THE QUEEN. 

Rktsbbs beloved-^ yon that hold 

A nobler ofDce npoa earth 

ThaD arma, or power of brain or birth 
Conld glTe the warrior kings of old, 

Victoria,— einca your Royal grace • 
To one of leas desert allows 
This laorel greener ftrom the brows 

Of him that nttered nothing base : 

And should yonr greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield yon time 
To make demand of modem rhyme 

If anght of ancient worth be there ; 

Then— while a sweeter mnslc wakes, 
And thro* wild March the throstle calls. 
Where all aboat yoor palace-walls 

The sunlit almond-blossom shakes— 

Take, Madam, this poor book of song : 
For tho* the faalts were thick as dast 
In vacant chambers, I coald tmst 

Tour kindness. May yon tnle ns long, 

And leave ns mlers of yonr blood 
As noble till the latest day 1 
May children of onr children say, 

"She wrought her people lasting good; 

"Her court was pure; her life serene; 

Qod gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen ; 

"And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the band, and make 
The bounds of l^dom wider yet 

"By shaping some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still. 
Broad based upon her people's will. 

And compassed 1^ the inviolate 
Maioii,18SL 



CLARIBEL. 

A MELODY. 
1. 

Wims Claribel low-Ileth 
The breeaes panse and die. 
Letting the ro«e-leaves fnll : 
But the solemn oak-tree sigheth. 



Thick-leaved, ambrosial. 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony. 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 



At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone : 

At noon the wild bee hnmmeth 
About the moss'd headstone: 

At midnight the moon cometh. 
And looketh down alone. 



Her aong the lintwhlte swelleth. 
The clear-voioed mavis dwelletta^ 

The callow throstle lispeth. 
The slumberous wave ontwelleth, 

The babbling runnel crlspeth, 
The hollow grot replfeth 
Where Claribel low-lleth. 



LILIAN. 

1. 

Atbv, Ikiry Lilian, 

Flitting, fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her If she love me, 
Clasps her tiny hands above me. 

Laughing all she can ; 
She'll not tell me if she love me, 

Cruel little Lilian. 



When my passion seeks 
V Pleasance in love-sighs 
She, looking thro* and thro* me 
Thoroughly to undo me. 

Smiling, never speaks: 
80 innocent-arch, so cunning«imple. 
From beneath her gather*d wimple 
Glancing with black*beaded eyes, 
Tin the lightning laughters dimple 
The baby-roi>es in her cheeks; 
Then away she flies. 



Prythee weep. May Lilian ! 
Gayety without eclipee 

Wearieth me. May LiMan : 
Thro* my very heart it thrilleth 

When tram crimson-threaded lips 
Silver-treble laughter trtUeth: 

Prythee weep. May Lilian* 



ISABEL.— MARIANA. 



Fn)dDg all I can, 
ir pra^era will not both Ihce, 

AliT Ullu, 
Llka ■ roae-lenf 1 will enuli tbe*, 

FalrjUllui. 



ISABEL. 

Ern not down^dropprf nor orer-brlght, bnt fed 
Willi U» clear-polDltd Dime of chistllT, 
Clear, wlibODt beat. aodjlDg, tended bj 
Pnre yeital t6oQ([h[» In tbe tranelucenl fane 
OfbcriUllaplrltt Itxlu not wide dl^pread, 
Madonna-wile nn elUer aide ber bead ; 
Sweet llp« whereon perpatnallj- did relsn 
The enmmer ealm of golden cbaritj. 
Were llied ibadowaorthT Bied mood. 
Revered laabel, tbe crown and head, 
Tbe BtntelT flower of female rgrtllnde, 

or perfect wifehood, and piua lowUlwad. 
1. 
Tb* Intnlllve decialon of a brigbt 
And thorongb-edged lulellect to part 
Effur fmm crime ; a prudence lo wllbbnld ; 
Tbe laws of marTla^a cbaracter'd in gold 
Upon ibe blancbed ubleii of ber bean ; 
A lore Hill bnrtilng upward, girtng llgbl 
T<rread Iboee laws : an accent itrj low 
in Kandlibmenl, bnt a most »!lvet flow 
Otanbtle-paced connael In dlntrew, 
Rlgbt lo the heart and brain. Ibo' DDdeKriad, 



A conrage to endare and Id obey : 
A b*U ofgoealp parlance and ofawar, 
Crown'd laabel, tbro' all ber placid lUb, 
Tbe queen of marrlj^, a muet perfect wiC 



Tbe mellowed reflei of > winter moon; 

A clear atream flowing wllb a muddy one, 
Till In Ita onward current It abiurbi 
Wltb iwlfter moiemenl and In pnrer light 
Tlie vexed eddlee of Iti wai ward brolher ; 
A leaning and upbearing parasite. 
ClotblDg tbe Biam. wblch eln bad fallen qolte, 

WItb daeler'd flower-belli and ambroilal orln 
Of rfoh thllt-bnnchea leaning on each olber— 
fibadow forth tbee :~tbe world baih not dudiI 

(Thongb all ber Mreat fonna are lypea of Ibee, 

And thou of Ood iD tbj great chirlli) 

Of aDch a Bnkih'd cbulcb'd pnrllf . 



Wim blackeet mosa tbe flower-plou 

"Wtn (hlckly cruated, one and all: 
Tbe mtted nalle fell from the knola 

That held tbe peacb to the garden-wnll. 
The broken eheda look'd Bad and alrange 

Unllfled waa Ibe clinking latch; 

Weeded and worn tbe ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 



He « 



leth not," . 

I am aweary, aweary. 




TO 



.—MADELINE. 
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Her tears fell with the dews «t even : 

Her tears fell ere the dewp were dried ; 
8be coold not look on the sweet heaven, 

Blther at mom or erentlde. 
After the flitting of the bata, 
When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement-cnrtaln by, 
And glanced athwart "the glooming flats. 
She only said, "The night Is dreary. 

He Cometh not,** she said ; 
She said, "I am aweary, aweary, 
I woald that I were dead I** 

Upon the middle of the night, 

Waking she heard the nlght-fowI crow: 
The cock snng out an hoar ere light: 

From the dark fen the oxen*s low 
Came to her: wlthoat hope of change, 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn. 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed mom 
Abont the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, "The day is dreary, 

He Cometh not," she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !** 

Abont a stone-ca^t fW>m the wall 

A sluice with blacken'd waters slept. 
And o*er It many, round and small, 
The cluster'd marlsh-mosses crept 
Hard by a poplar shook alway. 
All silver-green with gnarled bark: 
For leagnes no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
She only said, "My life Is dreary, 

He Cometh not,** she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead 1** 

And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were np and away. 
In the white curtain, to and (h). 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell. 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, "The night Is dreary. 

He oometh not,** she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead 1** 

All day within the dreamy house. 

The doors upon their hinges creak*d ; 
The blue fly sung In the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrlek*d. 
Or nrom the crevice peered about. 
Old faces glimmered thro* the doors. 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her ft^m without 
She only said, " My life is dreary. 

He Cometh not,** she said ; 
She said, "I am aweary, aweary, 
1 would that I were dead I** 

The sparrow's chlrrap on the roof. 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense : but most she loathed the hour 
When the thlck-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 
Then said she, " I am very dreary. 

He will not come,** she said : 
She wept, "I am aweary, aweary, 
O God, that I were dead I** 



TO 



Ci.BA»>BBAi>Ki> Mend, whoee Joyfhl scorn, 
Bdged with sharp laughter, cuts atwsin 
The knots that tangle human creeds. 
The wounding cords that bind and strain 
The heart until it bleeds, 
Bay-frtnged eyelids of the mom 

Boof not a glance so keen as thine : 
If aught of prophecy be mine. 
Thou wilt not live in vain. 

9. 

Low-cowering shall the Sophist sit ; 

Falsehood shall bare her plaited brow: 

Fali^fK>nted Trath shall droop not now 
With shrilling shafts of subtle wit 
Nor martyr-flames, nor trenchant sworda 

Can do away that ancient lie; 

A gentler death shall Falsehood die. 
Shot thro* and thro* with cunning words. 

8. 

Weak Truth »-leaning on her crutch. 

Wan, wasted Trath in her utmost need* 

Thy kingly intellect shall feed, 

Until she be an athlete bold, 

And weary with a Anger's touch 

Those writhed limbs of lightning speed ; 
Like that strange angel which of old. 

Until the breaking of the light. 
Wrestled with wandering Israel, 

Past Tabbok brook the livelong night. 
And heaven*s mazed signs stood still 
In the dim tract of PenueL 



MADELINE. 



Toon art not steeped in golden languors, 
No tranced summer calm is thine, 

Bver varying Madeline. 
Thro* light and shadow thou dost range, 
Sudden glances, sweet and strange, 

Delicious spites and darling angers. 
And ally forms of flitting change. 



Smiling, frowning, evermore, 
Thou art perfect in love-lore. 
Beveallngs deep and clear are thine 
Of wealthy smiles; but who may know 
Whether smile or frown be fleeter? 
Whether smile or frown be sweeter. 

Who may know? 
Frowns perfect-sweet along the brow 
Light-glooming over eyes divine. 
Like little clouds, son-fringed, are thinc^ 
Bver varying Madeline. 
Thy smile and frown are not aloof 
. From one another, 

Bach to each is dearest brother; 
Hues of the silken sheeny woof 
Momently shot Into each other. 
All the mystery is thine ; 
Smiling, frowning, evermore. 
Thou art perfect in love-lore, 
Bver varying Madeline. 



A subtle, sudden flame. 
By veering passion l)iinn*d, 

Abont thee breaks and dances { 
When I would kias thy hand* 
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SONGS.— RECOLLECTIONS OF THlfe ARABIAN NIGHTS. 



The flash of aoger*d shame 
O'erflows thy calmer glances, 

And o*er black brows drops down 

A BQdden-corved frown, 

Bnt when I turn away, 

Tboa, willing me to stay, 
Wooest not, nor vainly wranglest ; 

Bat, looking fixedly the while. 
All my bounding heart entanglest 
In a golden-netted smile; 

Then in madness and in bliss. 

If my lips shoald dare to kiss 

Thy taper Angers amoronsly. 

Again thou blashest angerly; 

And o'er black brows drops down 

A sadden-cnrred (h)WD. 



SONG.— THE OWL. 

1. 

Wmif cats mn home and light is come. 

And dew is cold npon the gronnd. 

And the (kr-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes roand. 

And the whirring sail goes round ; 

Alone and warming his five wits. 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 



When merry milkmaids click the latch. 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay, 
Twice or thrice his roundelay : 
Alone and warming his Ave wits. 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 



SECOND SONG. 

TO THB SAME. 



TiTT tnwhlts are lullM I wot, 

Thy tuwhoos of yesternight, 
Which upon the dark afloat, 
80 took echo with delight, 
80 took echo with delight. 
That her Toice untuneAil grown, 
Wears all day a Ikinter tone. 



I would mock thy chaunt anew ; 

Bat I cannot mimic it; 
Not a whit of thy tnwhoo^ 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhlt, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
With a lengthened loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tawhoo-OK>. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN 

NIGHTS. 

Winof the breeae of a Joyflil dawn blew tree 

In the silken sail of Infancy, 
The tide of time flow*d back with me. 

The forward-flowing tide of time : 
And many a sheeny summer mom, 
Adown the Tigris I was borne. 
By Bagdat*s shrines of (tetted gold. 
High-walled gardens green and old ; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn. 

For it was In the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraachid. 



Anight my shallop, rustling thro* 
The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and dove 
The citron-shadows in the blue; 
By garden porches on the brim, 
The costly doors flung open wide, 
Gold glittering thro* lamplight dim. 
And brolder*d sofas on each side: 
In sooth it was a goodly time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschld, 

Often, where clear-stemm*d platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 
The boat-head down a broad canal 
From the main river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moon-lit sward 
Was damask-work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown, which crept 
Adown to where the water slept 
A goodly place, a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschld. 

A motion from the river won 
Ridged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop thro* the star-strown calm, 
Until anoCher night in night 
I euter'd, from the clearer light, 
Imbower*d vaaits of pillar*d palm, 
Imprisoning sweets, which as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stay'd beneath the dome 
Of hollow boughs.— A goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschld. 

Still onward : and the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 
From the green rivage many a fUl 
Of diamond riUets musical, 
Thro* little crystal arches low 
Down fh>m the central fountain's flow 
Fairn silver-chiming, seem'd to shake 
The sparkling flints beneath the prow. 
A goodly place, a goodly time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschld. 

Above thro* many a bowery turn 
A walk with vary-color*d shells 
Wander*d engraln'd. On either sida 
All round about the fragrant marge 
From fluted vase, and brazen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large. 
Some dropping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odor In the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschld. 

Far ofl; and where the lemon-grove 
In closest coverture upeprun^ 
The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung ; 
Not he: but something which possess'd 
The darkness of the world, delight. 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 
Ceasing not, mingled, unrepres8*d. 
Apart (h>m place, withholding time, 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschld. 

Black the garden-bowers and grots 
SIumber*d : the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo'd of summer wind : 
A sudden splendor flrom behind 
Flush*d all the leaves with rich gold-green. 
And, flowing rapidly between 
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Their Interapaces, conntercbanged . 

The level lake with diamond-plots 
Of dark and bright. A lovely time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroon Alraschid. 

Dark-blae the deep sphere overhead, 
Distinct with vivid sure inlaid, 
Grew darker firom that nnder-flame: 
So, leaping lightly from the boat, 
With silver anchor left afloat. 
In marvel whence that glory came 
Upon me, as in sleep I sank 
In cool soft tnrf upon the bank, 
Entranced with that place and time, 
80 worthy of the golden prime 
or good Haronn Alraschid. 

Thence thro* the garden I was drawn— 
A realm of pleasanoe, many a moand. 
And many a shadow-cheqoer'd lawn 
Fnll of the city*s stilly sonnd. 
And deep myrrh-thickets blowing ronnd 
The stately cedar, tamarisks. 
Thick rosaries of scented thorn. 
Tall orient shmbs, and obelisks 

Graven with emblems of the time, 

In honor of the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschid. 

With dazed vision unawares 
From the long alley's latticed shade 
Emerged, I came npon the great 
Pavilion of the Oaltphat 
Right to the carven oedam doors, 
Flang inward over spangled floors. 
Broad-based flights of marble stairs 
Ban np with golden balnstrade. 
After the fashion of the time, 
And humor of the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers look*d to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream'd 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there seem*d 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time, 

To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Then stole I np, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone, 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony. 
In many a dark delicious curl. 
Flowing beneath her roie-hued sone; 
The sweetest lady of the time. 
Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Six colnmns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 

Throne of the massive ore, from which 

Down-droop'd in many a floating fold, 

Engarlanded and diaper*d 

With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 

Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirr'd 

With merriment of kingly pride. 
Sole star of all that place and time, 
I saw him— in his golden prime, 
Tub Good Haxour AuusohidI 



I 



ODE TO MEMORY. 

1. 

Thov who stealest Are, 

From the fountains of the past, 
To glorify the present; oh, haste. 

Visit my low desire ! 
Strengthen me, enlighten me I 
I faint in this obscurity. 
Thou dewy dawn of memory. 



Come not as thou camest of late. 
Flinging the gloom of yesternight 
On the white day ; but robed in softened light 

Of orient state. 
Whilome thou camest with the morning mist, 

Even as a maid, whose stately brow 
The dew-impearled winds of dawn have kiss'd. 

When she, as thon, 
Sti^ on her floating locks the lovely fifelght 
Of overflowing blooms, and earliest shoots 
Of orient green, giving safe pledge of fknlta, 
Which in wintertide shall star 
The black earth with brilliance rare. 



Whilome thon camest with the morning mist, 

And with the evening cloud, 
Showering thy gleaned wealth into my open breast, 
(Those peerless flowers which in the rudest wind 

Never grow sere. 
When rooted in the garden of the mind, 

Because they are the earliest of the year). 
Nor was the night thy shroud. 
In sweet dreams softer than unbroken rest 
Thon leddest by the hand thine infknt Hope. 
The eddying of her garments caught from thee 
The light of thy great presence ; and the cope 

Of the half-attain'd futurity. 

Though deep not fathomless. 
Was cloven with the million stars which tremble 
0*er the deep mind of dauntless infkncy. 
Small thought was there of life*s distress ; 
For sure she deem*d no mist of earth could dull 
Those spirit-thrilling eyes so keen and boantifhl 1 
Sore she was nigfaer to heaven's spheres, 
Listening the lordly music flowing firom 
The illimlUble years. 

strengthen me, enlighten me! 

1 faint in this obscurity, 
Thon dewy dawn of memoiy. 



Come forth I charge thee, arise, 

Thou of the many tongues, the myriad eyes 1 

Thou comest not with shows of flaunting vines 

Unto mine inner eye, 

Divinest Memory I 
Thou wert not nursed by the waterfkll 
Which ever sounds and shines 

A pillar of white light npon the wall 
Of purple clllTs, aloof descried : 
Come flrom the woods that belt the gray hillside, 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father's door. 
And chiefly fW>m the brook that loves 
To purl o'er matted cress and ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in the daA of rushy coves, 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn. 

In every elbow and turn, 
The fliter'd tribute of the rough woodland. 

01 hither lead thy feeti 
Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled foldsi 

Upon the ridged woldsi 
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SONG.— ADELINE. 



Wh«Q the lint mfttiii<eong hath waken'd load 

OT«r the dark dewy earth forlurn, 

What time the amber mora 

Forth gOBhee firom beneath a low-hang doad. 



Large dowries doth the raptnred eye 

To the yoong spirit present 
When first she Is wed ; 

And like a bride of old 
In triamph led. 

With mosic and sweet showers 
or festal flowers, 
Unto the dwelling she most sway. 
Well hast thoa done, great artist Memory, 

In setting roand thy first experiment 
With royal ftame-work of wrought gold ; 
Needs most thou dearly love thy first essay, 
And foremost in thy Tarioos gallery 

Place it, where sweetest sonligbt Ihlla 

Upon the storied walls; 
For the discovery 
And newness of thine art so pleased thee, 
That all which thoa hast drawn of fairest 

Or boldest since, bat lightly weighs 
With thee nnto the love thoa bearest 
The flrst'bora of thy genias. Artist-likej 
Ever retiring thoa dost gaze 
On the prime labor of thine early dsys : 
No matter what the sketch might be ; 
Whether the high field on the bashlesa Pike, 
Or even a sand-ballt ridge 
Of heaped hills that moond the sea. 
Overblown with marronrs harsh, 
Or even a lowly cottage whence we «ee 
Btretch*d wide and wild the waste enormons marsh, 
Where from the frequent bridge, 
like emblems of infinity. 
The trenched waters ran from sky to sky ; 
Or a garden bower'd close 
With plaited alleys of the trailing rose. 
Long alleys fUling down to twilight grots, 
Or opening upon level plots 
Of crowned lilies, standing near 
Pnrple-spiked lavender; 
Whither in after life retired 
From brawling storms, 
From weary wind, 
With yoathfhl flmcy relnsplred. 
We may hold converse with all forms 
Of the many-sided mind. 
And those whom passion hath not blinded, 
Sabtle-thoaghted, myriad-minded. 
My friend, with yon to live alone. 
Were how mnch better than to own 
A crown, a sceptre, and a throne I 

strengthen me, enlighten me I 

1 (hint in this obscurity. 
Thou dewy dawn of memory. 



SONG. 



A spimrr hannts the year's last hoars 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers: 

To himself he talks ; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly. 
At his work yon may hear Igm aob and sigh 

In the walks: 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers: 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over iu grave i* the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock. 

Heavily hangs the Uger-Uly. 



The air is damp, and hash*d, and close. 

As a sick man*s room when he taketh repoee 

An hour before death : 
My very heart fltints and my whole soul grieveo 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves. 

And the breath 

Of the fading edges of box beneath. 
And the year's last rose. 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave i* the earth so chilly, 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger-llly. 



ADELINE. 



MrsTssv of mysteries, 
• Faintly smiling Adeline, 
Scarce of earth nor all divine, 
Nor unhappy, nor at rest, 
Bnt beyond expression flilr 
With thy floating flaxen hair; 
Thy rose-lips and ftill blue eyes 

Take the heart from out my breast 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine. 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline? 



Whence that aery bloom of thine. 

Like a Illy which the sun 
Looks thro* in bis sad decline. 

And a rose-bnsh leans upon. 
Thou that faintly smllest still. 

As a Naiad in a well. 

Looking at the set of day, 
Or a phantom two hours old 

Of a midden past away, 
Ere the plocid lips be cold? 
Wherefore those faint smiles of thine, 

Spiritual Adeline? 



What hope or Ibar or Joy is thine? 
Who Ulketh with thee, Adeline? 
For sure thou art not all alone: 

Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure with thine own? 
Hast thou heard the butterflies. 
What they say betwixt their wings? 
Or in stillest evenings 
With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silver dews? 
Or when little airs arise. 
How the merry bluebell rings 
To the mosses undeivteath? 
Hast thou look*d upon the hreatk 
Of the lilies at sunrise? 
Wherefore that Ihint smile of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 



Some honey-converse feeds thy mind. 
Some spirit of a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close 
Hie curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 
What aileth thee? whom waitest thorn 
With thy softened, shadow*d brow. 
And those dew-lit eyes of thine. 
Thou Ikint smiler, Adeline? 



Loveet thou the doleftil wind 

When thou gaxest at the skies? 



A CHARACTER— THE POET.— THE POETS MIND. 
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Doth the low-toogned Orient 
Wander from the side of the morn. 
Dripping with Sahieau sploe 
On thy pillow, lowly hent 

With me^odions aire loTeloro, 
Breathing Light against thy fiioe. 
While his locks a-dropping twined 
Round thy neck In aabtle ring 
Make a carcanet of raya. 
And ye talk together still, 
In the language wherewith Spring 
Letters cowslips on the hillf 
Hence that look and smile of thine, 
Spiritoal Adeline. 



A CHARACTER. 

Wim a half-glance npon the sky 
At night he said, "The wanderings 
Of this most intricate Universe 
Teach me the nothingness of things.** 
Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. 

He spake of beanty: that the doll 

Saw no divinity in grass, 

Life in dead stones, or spirit in air; 

Then looking as *t were in a glass. 

He smoothed his chin and sleek'd his hair, 

And said the earth was beantlftiL 

He spake of vlrtne : not the gods 
More pnrely, when they vdah to charm 
Pallas and Jono sitting by: 
And with a sweeping of the arm, 
And a lack-lnstre dead-bine eye, 
Devolred his rounded periods. 

Most delicately hour by houi' 
He canvassed human mysteries, 
And trod on silk, as If the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes, 
And stood aldof from other mindif 
In impotence of fancied power. 

With lips depress*d as he were meek. 
Himself nnto himself he sold : 
Upon himself himself did feed : 
Qniet, dispassionate, and cold, 
And other than his form of creed. 
With chisell*d features clear and sleek. 



THE POET. 

Tub poet In a golden clime was bom. 

With golden stars above ; 
Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scom of soom, 
The love of love. 

He saw thro* llib and death, thro* good and ill 

He saw thro' his own souL 
The marvel of the everlasting will. 
An open scroll, 

Before him lay: with echoing fiMt he threaded 

The secretest walks of Ihme : 
The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And wing*d with Hame, 

Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue. 

And of so fierce a flight. 
From Calpe unto Caucasus they sung, 
FUling with light 



And vagrant melodies the winds which bore 

Them earthward till they lit; 
Then, like the arrow-eeeda of the field flower, 
The fruitftil wit 

Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew, 

Wherever they fell, behold. 
Like to the mother plant in semblance, grew 
A flower all gold, 

And bravely ftiniish*d all abroad to fling 

The winged shafts of truth. 
To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of Hope and Youth. 

So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, 

Tho* one did fling the Are. 
Heaven flow*d upon the sool in many dreams 
Of high desire. 

Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 

Like one great garden showed. 
And thro* the wreaths of floating dark npcurrd. 
Bare sunrise flow*d. 

And Freedom rear'd in that august sunrise 

Her beantifiil bold brow, 
When rites and forms before his burning ^eyes 
Melted like snow. 

There was no blood upon her maiden robes 

Sunn'd by those orient skies: 
But round about the circles of the globes 
Of her keen eyes 

And in her raimenfs hem was traced in flame 

Wisdom, a name to shake 
All evil dreams of power—a sacred name. 
And when she spake. 

Her words did gather thunder as they ran. 

And as the lightning to the thmider 
Which follows it, riving the spirit of man, 
Making earth wonder. 

So was their meaning to her words. No sword 

Of wrath her right arm whirFd, 
But one poor poet*8 scroll, and with Ms word 
She shook the world. 



THE POETS MIND. 



1. 



Vax not thou the poet*s mind 

With thy shallow wit : 
Vex not thou the poet.*s mind ; 

For thou canst not fathom it. 
Clear and bright It should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river ; 
Bright as light, and clear as wind. 

9. 

Dark-brow*d sophist, come not anear: 

All the place is holy ground; 
Hollow smile and ftxnen sneer 

Come not hwe. 
Holy water will I pour 
Into every spicy flower 
or the lanrel-shmbe that hedge It around. 
The flvwers would faint at your cruel cheer. 
In your eye there is death. 
There is fhwt In your breath 
Which would blight the plants. 
Where you stand you cannot hear 
From the groves within 
The wild*bird*s din. 



THE BEA-FAIBIES.— THE DESEBTED HOUSR 



In tbs heut of Lhe girdBn ilia m 
It woald nil U> LbB gronad if foi 

Id the mlddls lupi a fuuDtilD 
Llk« iliaoL llghtDlDg, 
KTsr brlgta Using 

With ■ low mBlodlDU ttaopdar: 
All di; ud all olgbl It is eier d 

From the bnln o[ ths pDrpli 

Which Itiuidi In thfl dlxuncc 
It apringi 






DDtliD dr 
And It ilDgt a ■ODK I 
Ahd ]M, tho' It* Tolc 
Yuo nevor would haa 



If DDdrlng k 



ud full, 
in ins euddll: 
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THE SEA-FAIRIES. 
Bw>ir ull'd tha weaij msrlnan and aaw, 
Betwixt tbs pttD brink and tha running Ibun, 
8wBat fhcBa, mnndad amu, and boauma pnat 
To lllUa harpa of gold ; and whlla they mused, 
Whlaperlug u sach otber half in fear, 
8hrlU mDBic luch'd them on the middle n>. 
Whilher'awaj, whither atnj, whither awajl ilj m 

WMthar (way fram the high green field, and tbi 

happj bloeBomlng ahonf 
Dar and night to the blllaw tha rbnntalD call*: 
Down ahower the punbolllaE waterfalla 
From wandarlug oier the lea; 
Out of the Uifr-green heart of the delii 
llieT freataan the slWerT-uiniBOD ahelle. 
And thick with while bella the dDrei-hiU twell* 
High onv tha ftall-Ioned aea: 
O hither, codm hither and fori joat sail*, 



Hither, nut 


■ hither and frolic and 


pl«T 


Here It la 




will 








lay: 




Mariinr, mailner. fori jour 







For here are tha blleafal dowoa and dalea, 

And marrllT merrllT carol the galef, 

And the apapgle dancoa In bighl and bay, 

And the rainbow forma and filea on the land 

Oiar the lelanda tree ; 

And the rainbow Uvea In the carre of the eand : 

Uilber, come hither and aee; 

And the rainbow hanga on the poletng wave. 

And iweet la the color of core and cara, 

And Bweet ahill yoat welcome be: 

and be oar lorda, 



d Bpeak Hweet words : 



O hither, come 
For merry brid 
Wa wlU kUa a- 



With pleaanre and loTe and Jnbllee: 
O listen. Uaten. joar eyea ahill gllaten 
When the abarp clear twang of the golden 



id Btay: mariner, mariner- 



THE DESERTED HOUSE. 



m aoil Tbonght b«Te gooe away 
Bide by aide, 
Leaving door and vindowa widei 



All within la dark aa night: 

In the window* 1* no light; 

So traqnent on lie blnse befim. 



loea Iha door, the ahntten doae, 
Ot thro' the windowa we ahall ■ 
The naktilneea and ncnacj 




THE DYING SWAN.— A DIRGE.— LOVE AND DEATH. 
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Come away: no more of mirth 
Is here or merry-making soimd. 

The house was bailded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to gronnd. 



Come away: for Life and Thought . 

Here no longer dwell ; 
Bat in a city glorions— 
A great and distant city— have bQQght 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have stayed with ju I 



THE DYING SWAN. 



Tbe plain was grassy, wild and hare, 
Wide, wild, and upeu to the air, 

Which had built up everywhere 
An under-roof of doleftal gray. 

With an inner voice the river ran, 

Adown it floated a dying swan, 
And loudly did lament. 
It was the middle of the day. 

Bver the weary wind went on. 

And took the reed-tops as It went 



Some bine peaks in the distance rose, 
And white against the cold-white sky. 
Shone out their crowning snows. 

One willow over the river wept, 
And shook the wave as the wind did sigh; 
4bove in the wind was the swallow, 
Chasing itself at its own wild will. 
And fhr thro* the marish green and still 

The tangled water-courses flept. 
Shot oTer with purple, and green, and yellow. 



The wild swan*s death-hymn toq)i the soul 

Of that waste place with Joy 

Hidden in sorrow: at first to the ear 

The warble was low, and full and clear; 

And floating about the under-sky. 

Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole ; 

Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear. 

But anon her awful, jabilant voice. 

With a music strange and manifold, 

Flow*d forth on a carol tne and bold; 

As when a mighty people r^oice. 

With shawms, and with cymbals, and harps of gohV 

And the tumult of their acclaim Is roird 

Thro* the open gates of the city afju". 

To the shepherd who watcheth the evening star. 

And the creeping mosses and clambering weed>. 

And the wfllow-branches hoar and dank. 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 

And tbe wave-worn horns of the echoing bank, 

And the silvery marlsh-flowers that tbruug 

The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song. 



Shadows of the silver birk 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 



Thee nor carketh care nor slander; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshnwded form. 

Let them rave. 
Light and shadow ever wander 
0*er the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 

8. 

Thou wilt not turn upon thy bed; 
Chanteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tones than calumny? 

Let them rave. 
Thou wilt never raise thine head 
From the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



Crocodiles wept tears for thee; 

The woodbine and eglatere 

Drip sweeter dews than traitor's tear. 

Let them rave. 
Rain makes music in the tree 
0*er the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



Round thee blow, self-pleached deep. 
Bramble-roses, fldnt and pale, 
And long purples of the dale. 

Let them rave. 
These in every shower creep 
Thro* the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



The gold-eyed kingcups fine*. 
The frail bluebell peereth over 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 

Let them rave. 
Kings have no such couch as thine. 
As the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 

T. 

Wild words wander here and there; 
Qod's great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confhse^: 

But let them rave. 
The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



A DIRGE. 

1. 

Now is done thy long day*s work; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast. 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest 
Let them rave. 
2 



LOVE AND DEATH. 

What time the mighty moon was gathering light 

Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 

And all about him roird his lustrous eyes ; 

When, turning round a cassia, ftill in view 

Death, walking all alone beneath a yew. 

And talking to himself; first met his sight ; 

"Ton must begone,** said DeaUi, "these walks are 

mine.** 
Love wept and spread his sheeny vans for fiight : 
Tet ere he parted said, **This hour is thine: 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath. 
So In the light of great eternity 
Life eminent creates the shade of death ; 
The shadow passeth when the tree shall Ihll, 
But I shall reign forever over aU.** 
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THE BALLAD OF ORIANA.— CIRCUMSTANCE.— THE MERMAN. 



THE BALLAD OF ORL^NA. 

Mt heart is wasted wltli my woe, 

Oriuia. 
Tliere is no rest tar me below. 



Wbeo the long don wolds sre rfbb'd with enow, 
And lood the Morlsad whirlwinds blow, 

Orians, 
Alone I wander to and tto, 

Oriana. 

• 

Ere the light on dark was growinrt 

Oriana, 
At midni^t the eo^ was crowing, 

Oriana: 
Winds were blowing, waters flowing, . 
We heard the steeds to battle goicg, 

Oriana; 
Aload the hollow bogle blowing. 



In the yew'wood black as night, 

Oriana, 
En I rode into the flght, 

Oriana, 
While bliarfbl tears blinded my sight 
By fetar-idiine and by moonlight, 

Oriana, 
I to thee my troth did plight. 



She stood npon the castle wall, 

Oriana: 
She wBtdi*d my crest among them all, 

Oriana: 
She saw me ll^t, she beard me call. 
When forth there stept a Ibeman tall, 

Oriana, 
Atween me and the castle wall, 

Oriana. 

The bitter arrow went aside, 

Oriana: 
Hie fftlse, fkke arrow went aside, 

Oriana: 
The damned arrow glanced aside. 
And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 

Oriana! 
ny heart, my life, my lore, my bride, 

Oriana! 

Oh I naiTow, narrow was tne space, 

Oriana. 
Load, loud rang <mt the biigle*s brays, 

Oriana. 
Oh! deathflil stabs were dealt apace. 
The battle deepenM in its place, 

Oriana: 
Bnt I was .down npoD my fees. 



TVy slioald hare stabb'd me where I lay, 

Oriana! 
How eoold I rise and come away, 

Oriana? 
How coold I look npon the day f 
They should hare stabb'd me where I lay, 

Oriana— 
They shoold hare trod me into clay, 

Oriana. 

O breaking heart that wiD not break, 

Oriana! 
O pale, pale face so sweet and meek, 

Oriana! 
Thoa smUest, bat thou dost not speak. 
And then the tears nm down my cheek, 

Oriana: 



What wantest thonf whom dost thoa seek, 
Oriana r 

I cry aloud : none hear my cries, 

Oriana. 
Thoa comest atween me and the skiesi 

Oriana. 
I feel the tears of blood arise 
Ut> from my heart unto my eye«, 

Oriana. 
Within thy heart my arrow lies, 

Oriana. 

O corsed hand ! O corscd blow ! 
Oriana! 

happy thoa that liest low, 

Oriana! 
All night the silence seems to fluw 
Beside me in my otter woe, 

Oriana. 
A weary, weary way I go, 

Oriana. 

When Norland winds pipe down the tea, 
Oriana, 

1 walk, I dare not thick of thee, 

Oriana. 
TboQ liest beneath the greenwood tree, 
I dare not die and come to thee, 

Oriana. 
I hear the roaring of the sea, 

Oriana. 



I CIRCUMSTANCE. 

■ Tao children in two neighbor villages 

I Playing mad pranks altfcg the healthy leas; 

I Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 

I Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall ; 

J Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease; 

> Two graves grsss-green beside a gray chnrch-Uiwei, 

Wash'd with still rains and dal^y-blossomed ; 

Two children in one hamlet bom snd bred ; 
' So urns the round of life from hour to hour. 



THE MERMAN. 
1. 

.Woo would be 
A merman bold. 
Sitting alone. 
Singing alone 
Under the sea, • 
With a crown of gold. 
On a throne? 



I would be a merman bold : 
I would sit and sing the whole of the day ; 
I would tUl the sea-halls with a voice of power 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the rocks, 
Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower; 
And holding them back by their flowing locks 
I would kiss them often under the sea. 
And kiss them again till they kiss*d me 

Laughingly, laughingly ; 
And then we would wander away, away 
To the pale-green sea-groves stndght and high. 
Chasing each other merrily. 



• There would be neither moon nor star; 

Hut the wave would make music above us afiir— 
I Low thunder and light in the magic night — 
1 Neither moon nor star. 



THE MERMAID.— SONNET TO J. M. K.— THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 
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We woold call aloud in the dreamy della. 
Call to each other and whoop and cry 

All night, merrily, merrily ; ^ 

They would pelt me with starry spangles and shells, 
Laughing and clapping their hands between, 

All night, merrily, merrily: 
But I would throw to them back in mine 
TurUs and agate and almondiue: 
Then leaping out upon them unseen 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 
And kiss them again till they Idss'd me 

Laughingly, laughingly. 
Oh f what a happy life were mine 
Under the hollow-hung ocean green ! 
Soft are the mos»-beds under the sea; 
We would live merrily, merrily. 



THE MERMAID. 

1. 

Wuo would be 
A mermaid fair. 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea. 
In a golden curl 
^ With a comb of pearl. 

On a throne f 

8. 

I would be a mermaid fair; 
I would sing to myself the whole of the day ; 
With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair; 
And still as I comb'd I would sing and sny, 
** Who is it loves me f who lovex not me V* 
I would comb ray hair till my ringlets would fall, 
Low adown, low adown. 
From under my starry sea-bud crown 

Low ttdown and around. 
And 1 should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound, 

Over the throne. 
In the midst of the hall : 
Till that great sea^^nake under the sea 
From h\» colled sleeps in the centrnl deeps 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round the hall where I sate, and look in at the gate 



With his large calm eyes for the love of 
And all the mermen under the sea 
Would feel iheir immortality 
Die in their hearts for the love of me. 



But at night I would wander away, away, 
I would fling on each side my low-flowing locks, 

And lightly vault fh>m the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 

We would run to and fh>, and hide and seek. 
On the broad sea-wolds in the crimson shells, 
Whoae silvery spikes are uighest the sea. 

But if any came near I would call, and shriek. 

And adown the steep like a wave I would leap 
From the diamond-ledges that Jut from the dells; 

For I would not be klss'd by all who would list. 

Of th^ bold meny mermen under the sea ; 

They would sue me, and woo me, and flatter me, 

la the purple twilights under the sea; 

But the king of them all would carry me, 

Woo me, and win me, and marry bm. 

In the branching Jaspers under the sea : 

Then all the dry pied things that be 

In the hueless mosses under the sea 

Would curl round my silwr feet silently. 

All looking up for the love of me. 

And if I should carol aloud, flrom aloft 

All things that are forked, and homed, and soft 

Would lean out from the hollow sphere of the isea. 

All looking down for the love of me. 



SONNET TO J. M. K. 

My hope and heart is with thee— thou wilt be 

A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest 

To scare church-harpies from the master*s feast ; 

Our dusted velvets have much need of thee ; 

Thou art no Sabbath-drawler of old saws, 

Distiird trom some worm-canker*d homily ; 

But spurrM at heart with fieriest energy 

To embattail and to wall about thy cause 

With iron-worded proof; hating to hark 

The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone 

Half Ood's good Sabbath, while the wom-ont clerk 

Brow-beats his desk below. Thou from a throne 

Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into the dark 

Arrows of lightuiiigB. I will atand and mark. 



POEMS. 

(Published 1832.) 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 



PART I. 



Om either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
And thro* the field the road runs by 

To many-towered Camelot; 
And up and down the people go. 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an Island there below. 

The island of Shalott 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 



8011M of th« poeoM kcTt 1n«i oamMmMj alUnd. Otkw* kav* bwa 

» 

Thro* the wave that runs forever 
By the Island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot 
Four gray walla, and four gray towers, 
OverlocA a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of ShaJott 

By the margin, willow-veird^ 
Slide the heavy barges traiPd 
By slow horses ; and unhaird 
The shallop flitteth sllken-eaird 

Skimming down to Camelot : 
But who hath seen her wave her hand f 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 
Or is she known in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott? 



THE LADY OF 8HALOTT. 




tu ardODE thi bearded twrlej, 
Heir « Kiiig tbit echoa cbecrlj 
From ma rlYer wlndlnK ilearlj, 

Down to towci'd Cunelol: 

Piling sljM'a in' npUndi »li7, 
Lliteolng, «hl>pcn, "Tl« the biry 
Iddf of Sbslott.'' 

PART II. 
Tmm ahs weaves b; nigbt and dij 

A magic w«b Willi colon gaj. 
Sbt bas beard a wbfeper naj, 
A cnns li oa her If ebe bUt 

To look down to Cimelot. 
She kuowa not wbat Iha cnna maj be 
And 10 ehe wearetb atcadllr, 
And Utile other care hatb ahe, 

The Ladr ot Blulott. 

And morlag thro' a mlmir clear 
That taangi belora bar til the jtar, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There aha aeea the highway near 

WlndLng down to Camelot: 
There the rlrar eddy whlrla, 
And tbere the nrlr TUIag»cbarla, 
And the red cloaka of market girl*, 

Paaa onward from Bbaloll. 



a tmop of dameela glad, 
in an ambling pad, 
a carlj (hephtrd-lad, 
Ot kng-balr'd page In crInunD clad, 
Qoei bj to lower'd Camatot 



And wnnetlniea thro' Iha mirror bine 
The knighta come riding two and iwu 
Bht balh no lojal knight and tme. 
The l^T or ShalotL 



For oReD tbro' tl 

A tDneral, wltb plnmsa and Hgbta, 

And moalc, went to Camelo 
Or wbeD Ibe laoon wai orerbead. 
Came two yaung lairera latel; wed: 
"I am bair^lcli of ihadDwe." aalll 

Tbe Lad> of SbalotL 



FART III. 
A Bow-aBoT from her bower-eaTea, 
Ha rode between the barlej-iheaTee, 
The enn came datiting Ihro' the leavef 
And flamed upon tbe braien greaiea 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A redcroaa knlgbt (breier kneeled 
To a ladr In bla ebleld, 
Tbat aparkled on Iba jellow Held, 

Beilde reniots Sbalott. 
The gemm; bridle glHUr'd free, 



golden Galai 



Like I 

Hong k 

Tba bridle belle n „ 

Afl be rode down to Can 
And from bla blaxon'd baldric aim 
A mlghlT silver bagle bung, 

Beside remote SbalatL 



MARIANA IN THE SOUTH. 
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The helmet Aud the helmet-feather 
Bamed like one burning flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot - 
Ab often thro* the parple night, 
Below the starry clnaten bright, 
home bearded meteor, trailing lig^t, 

Morea orer atiU Shalott. 

His broad clear brow In eanllght glow*d ; 
On bamlflh'd hooves his war-horse trode ; 
From nnderaeath his helmet flow*d 
His coal-black cnrls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
"Tirra lirra," by the Hver 

Sang Sir Lancelot 

She left the web, she left the loom. 
She made three paces thro* the room, 
She saw the water-llly bloom. 
She saw the helmet and the plame, 

She look'd down to CameloL 
Ont flew the web and floated wide: 
The mirror crack*d ttom side to aide ; 
" The cane is come npon me,** cried 

The Lady of Shalott. 



PART IV. 

In the stormy east-wind straining. 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream In his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower*d Camelot; 
Down she came and fonnd a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 
And ronnd aboat the prow she wrote 

The Lady <tf ShaMt 

And down the river's dim expense- 
Like some bold seer in a trance. 
Seeing all his own mischance— 
With a glassy conntenance 

Did she look to CameloL 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she Iny ; 
The broad stream bore her far away. 

The Lady of Shalott 

Lying, robed In snowy white 
That looeely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light- 
Thru* the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot: 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willow hills and flelds among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 

The Lady of Shalott 

Heard a carol, moamfhl, holy. 
Chanted loadly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was firoxen slowly. 
And her eyes were dsrken*d wholly, 

Tnm*d to tower*d Camelot ; 
For ere she reach*d npon the tide 
The flrst house by the water-side. 
Singing In her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott 

Under tower and balcony. 
By garden-wall and gallery, 
A gleaming shape she floated by, 
A corse between the houses high. 

Silent into Camelot, 
Ont npon the wharfs they came. 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 
And round the prow they read her name, 

Tk0 Udv qf SkaML 



Who Is this? and what is here? 
And In the lighted palaee near 
Died the sound of royal cheer: 
And they cross*d themselves fur fear, 

All the knights at Camelot : 
But Lancelot mused a little space: 
He said, "She has a lovely face: 
Ood in his mercy lend her grace. 

The Lady of Shalott** 



MARIANA IN THE SOUTH. 

WiTu one black shadow at its feet. 

The house thro* all the level shines, 
(Muiw-lattlced to the brooding heat. 

And silent in its doaty vines: 
A falut-blue ridge upon the right. 
An empty river-bed before, 
And shallows on a distant shore, 
lu glaring sand and Inlets bright 
But **Ave Mary,** made she moan. 

And " Ave Mary,** night and mora. 
And "Ah/* she sang, ** to be all alons 
To live forgotten, and lovo forlorn.** 

She, as her carol sadder grew, 

From brow and bosom slowly down 
Thro* rosy taper flngers drew 

Her streaming curls of deepest brown 
To left and right, and made appear, 
Siill-lighted In a secret shrlue. 
Her melancholy eyes divine, 
The home of woe without a tear. 
And " Ave Mary,** was her moan, 

"Madonna, sad Is night snd mom ;** 
And " Ah,** she sang, " u> be all alonf , 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.** 

Till all the crimson changed, and past 

Into deep orange o*er the sea. 
Low on her knees herself she cast. 
Before Our Lady mnrmur*d she; 
Complaining, ** Mother, give me grace 
To help me of my weary load,** 
And on the liquid mirror g1ow*d 
The clear perfection of her fsce. 

" Is this the form,** she made her moan, 

"That won his praises night and mom V 
And "Ah,** she said, "but I wake alone, 
I sleep forgotten, I wake foriora.** 



Nor bird would sing, nor lamb wonid bleat. 

Nor any cloud would cross the vault 
But day Increased flrom heat to heat 

On stony drought and steaming salt; 
Till now at noon she slept again. 
And seem*d knee-deep In mountain gras^. 
And heard her native breezes pass. 
And runlets babbling down the glen. 
She breathed In sleep a lower moan, 

And murmuring, as at night and mom, 
She thought *'My spirit Is here slone. 
Walks forgotten, and Is forlorn.** 

Dreaming, she knew it was a dream : 
She felt he was and was not there. 
She woke : the babble of the stream 
Fell, and without the steady glare 
Shrank one sick willow sere and small. 
The river-bed was dusty-white : 
And all the ftirnace of the light 
Struck up against the blinding wall 
She whisper*d, with a stifled moan 

More inward than at night or morn, 
" Sweet Mother, let me not here alone 
Live forgotten and die forlorn.** 
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ELEANORE. 



And, rising, from her bo«om drew 

Old letters, breathing of her worth. 
For ** Lore,** they said, " muat needs be Ime, 

To what is loveliest npon earth.** 
An inuige 8eem*d to pass the door. 
To look at her with slight, and say, 
M Bat now thy beantjr flows away. 
So be alone forevermore.** 

"O cmel heart,** she changed her tone^ 
"And cmel love, whose end is »com. 
Is this the end to be left alone. 
To live foigotten, and die liarlom V* 

Bat Bomeliines In the falling dhy 

An Image seem*d to pass the door, 
To look kito her eyes and tay, 

"Bat thoa shalt be alone no more.** 
And flaming downward over all 
From heat to heat the day decreased, 
And slowly roanded to the east 
The one black shadow fVom the wall. 

" The day to night,** she made her moau, 
"The day to night, the night to mora. 
And day and night I am left alone 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.** 

At eve a dry cicala snng, 

There came a sound as of the sea : 
Backward the latticed-blind she flang, 

And lean*d npon the balcony. 
There all in spaces rosy-bright 
Large Resper glitter*d on her tears, 
And deepening through the silent 8pherei», 
EIoAven over Heaven rose the nigbi. 

And weeping then she made her moan, 

" The night comes on that knows not mom. 
When I shall cease to be all alone, 
To live foiigotten, and love forlorn.** 



ELEANORE. 



TtfT dark eyes open'd not. 

Nor first reveard themselves to Engliah air,. 

For there is nothing here, 
Which, from the ontwanl to the inward broaght, 
Moolded thy baby thought. 
Far off fh>m human neighborhood. 

Thou wert bom, on a summer morn, 
A mile beneath the cedar^wood. 
Thy bounteous forehead was not fann'd 

With breezes trom our oaken gUdeipy 
But thou wert nursed in some delicious land 

Of lavish lights, and floating ((hndes : 
And flattering thy childish thought 

The oriental fkiry brought, 
At the moment of thy birth. 
From old well-heads of haunted rills, 
And the hearts of purple hills. 

And shadow*d coves on a sunny shore. 
The choicest wealth of all the earth. 

Jewel or shell, or starry ore. 

To deck thy cradle, EleAnore. 



Or the yellow-banded bees. 
Thro* half^ipen lattices 
Coming in the scented bipexe^ 
Fed thee, a child, lying alone, 

With whitest honey in fiiiry gardens cuird- 
A glorious child, dreaming alone. 
In silk-soft folds, upon yielding down, 
With the hum of swarming bees 
Into dreamihl slumber lolPd. 



3. 

Who may minister to thee? 

Summer herself should minister 

To thee, with fhiltage golden-rinded 
On golden salvers, or it may be, 

Vtmngest Autumn, in a bower 

Orape-thlcken*d fh>m the light, and blinded 
With many a deep-hued bell-like flower 

or frag^nt trailers, when the air 
Sleepeth over all the' heaven. 
And the crag that fronts the Even, 
All along the shadowing shore, 

Crimsons over an Inland mere, 
Bleftnore I 

4. 

How may fhll-eaird verae express. 
How may measured words adore 
The ftill-flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-like stateliness, 
EleAnore? 
The loxnriant symmetry 
Of thy floating gracefhlness, 
Eleanore f 
Every tarn and glance of thine. 
Every lineament divine, 

Eleftnore, 
And the steady sunset glow. 
That stays upon theef For in thee 
Is nothing sadden, nothing single . 
Like two streams of incense ftee 

From one censer, in one shrine, 
Thought and motion mingle. 
Mingle ever. Motions flow 
To one another, even as tho* 
They were modulated so 

To an unheard melody, 
Which lives about thee, and a sweep 

Of richest pauses, evermore 
Drawn fk'om each other mellow-deep; 
Who may express thee, Bleftnore? 



I stand before thee, Eleftnore ; 

I see thy beauty gradually unfold. 
Dally and hourly, more and more. 
I muse, as In a trance, the while 

Slowly, as ftom a cloud of gold. 
Comes out thy deep ambrosial smile. 
1 muse, as In a trance, whene*er 

The languors ofrhy love-deep eyes 
Float on to me. I would I were 

So tranced, so rapt in ecstasies, 
To stand apart, and to adore, 
Qazing on thee forevermore. 
Serene, Imperial Eleftnore ! 



Sometimes, with most intensity 

Qazing, I seem to see 

Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep, 

Slowly awaken*d, grow so fhll and deep 

In thy large eyes, that, orerpower'd quite, 

I cannot veil, or droop my sight, 

But am as nothing tn Its light: 

As tho* a star, in inmost heaven set, 

Ev*n while we gaze on It, 

Should slowly roond his orb, and slowly grow 

To a ftill face, there like a Sun remain 

Flx*d— then as slowly fiide again. 

And draw itself to what It was before . 
So fhll, BO deep, so slow. 
Thought seems to come and go 

In thy large eyes, imperial Eleftnore. 

T. 

As thundeivclouds, that, hung on high, 
Roofd the world with doubt and fear* 



THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. 
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Floating thro* an evMiing atmosphere, 
Gniw golden all about the sky; ' 

In thee all iMwslon becomes passionless, 
Tuuch'd by thy spirit's mellowness^ 
Losing his Are and active might 

In a silent meditation. 
Falling into a still delight, 

And Inxnry of contemplation : 
As waves that up a quiet cove 
Rolling slide, and lying still 
Shadow forth the banks at will : 
Or sometimes they swell and move^ 
Pressing up against the land. 
With motions of the outer sea: 
And the self-same inilnence 
ControIIeth all the soul and sense 
Of Passion gazing upon thee. 
His bow-string slacken'd, languid Love, 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand. 
Droops both his wings, regarding thee, 
And so would languish evermore, 
Serene, imperial Bleftnore. 

8. 

Hut when I see thee roam, with tresses unconflned, 
Xv'hlle the amorous, odorous wind 
Breathes low between the sunset and the moon ; 
Or, in ft shadowy saloon, 
On silken curtains half reclined ; 

I watch thy grace ; and in its place 
My heart a charmed slumber keeps. 

While I muse upon thy face; 
And a languid Are creeps 
Thro* my veins to all my frame, 
Dissolvingly and slowly: soon 

From thy rose-red lips vy name 
Floweth ; and then, as In a swoon, 
With dinning sound my ears are rife, 
My tremulons tongue fkltereth, 
I lose my color, I lose my breath, 
I drink the cap of a costly death, 
Brlmm'd with delirious draughts of w arme st life. 
I die with my delight, before 
I hear what I would hear from thee; 
Yet tell my name again to me, 
I would be dying evermore. 
So dying ever, EleSnore. 



THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. 

I SBs the wealthy miller yet, 

His double chin, his portly size. 
And who that knew him could forget 

The busy wrinkles round his eyes ? 
The slow wise smile that, round about 

His dusty forehead dryly cnrlM, 
8eem*d half- within and half- without. 

And fhll of dealings with the world? 

In yonder chair I see him sit, 

Three fingers round the old stiver cnp- 
I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 

At his own Jest— gray eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul • 

So ftill of summer warmth, so glad. 
So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 

His memory scarce can make me sad. 

Tet fill my glaas: give me one kias: 

My own sweet Alice, we must die. 
There's somewhat in this world amiss 

Shall be unriddled by-and-by. 
Thers*s somewhat flows to us In life, 

But more is taken quite alray. 
Pmy, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 

That we may die the self-same day. 



Have I not funnd a happy earth f 

I least should breathe a thought of pain. 
Would Ood renew me fh>m my birth 

rd almost live ray life again. 
So sweet it seems with thee to walk. 

And once again to. woo thee mine — 
It seems in after-dinner talk 

Across the walnuts and the wine- 
To be the long and listless boy 

Late-left an orphan of the squire. 
Where this old mansion mounted high 

Looks down Upon the village spire: 
For even here, where I and yon 

Have lived and loved alone so long, 
JEach nu>m my sleep was broken thro* 

By some wild skylark*s matin-song. 

And oft I heard the tender dove 

In firry woodlands making moan ( 
But ere I saw your eyes, my love, 

I had no motion of my own. 
For scarce my life with fency plsy*d 

Before I dream'd that pleasant dreant— 
Sliil hither thither idly sway*d 

Like those long mosses in the stream. 

Or from the bridge I lean*d to bear 

The miUdam rushing down with noise. 
And see the minnows everywhere 

In crystal eddies glance and poise. 
The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 

Below the range <^ steppiag-stones, 
Or those three chestnuts near, that ^luig 

In masses thick with milky cones. 

But, Alice, what an hoar was that. 

When alter roving in the woods 
(Twas April then), I came and sat 

Below the chestnuts, when their bods 
Were glistening to the breezy blue; 

And 6n the slope^ an absent fool, 
I cast me down, nor thought of yon, 

But angled in the higher pool. 

A love-song I had somewhere read. 

An echo from a measured strain, 
Beat time to nothing in my head 

From some odd comer of the brain. 
It haunted me, the morning long, 

With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song. 

That went and came a thousand times. 

Then leapt a trout In lazy mood 

I watch*d the little circles die ; 
They past into the level flood. 

And there a vision caught my eye; 
The reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glowing arm, a gleaming neck, 
As when a sunbeam wavers warm 

Within the dark and dimpled beck. 

For you remember, yon had set. 

That morning, on the casement's edge 
A long green box of mignonette. 

And ynu were leaning from the ledge *. 
And when I raised my eyes, above 

They met with two so flill and bright— 
Such eyes 1 I swear to you, my fove. 

That these have never lost their llghL 

I loved, and lore dlspellM the iter 
That I should die an early death ; 

For love poss e ssed the atmosphere, 
And flird the breast with purer breath 

My mother thought. What alls the boy? 
For I was alter*d, and began 
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THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. 



To move aboat the hqaee with Joj, 
And with the oertaln step of man. 

I lored the brimming wave that iwam 

Thro* qoiet meadows round the mill, 
Die sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath It never still, 
Tlie meal-eacks on the whlten*d floor, 

The dark roond of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 

Hade misty with the floating meal. 

And oft In ramblings od the wold. 

When April nights began to blow, 
And April's crescent gUmmer'd cold, 

I saw the village lights below; 
I knew yoar taper far away, 

And foil at heart of trembling hope, 
nmn off the wold I came, and lay 

Upon the fineshly>flower*d slope. 

Hie &tfsp brook groan*d beneath the mill : 

And **by that lamp," I thuagfat, "she site!** 
Hw white dialk-qaarry from the hill 

Qleamed to the flying moon by flts. 
**0 that I were beside her nowl 

O will she answer if I calif 
O wobM she give me vow for vow. 

Sweet Alice, if I told her all r* 

SometiiiMs I saw yon sit and spin; 

And, In the psnses of the wind, 
Sosaetines I heard fon sing with*n ; 

Sqpctimes your shadow crossfd the blind. 
At last yon rose and moved the light. 

And the long shadow of the chair 
mtted acrosa into the night. 

And aO the casement darken*d there. 



Bat when at last I dared to spesk. 

The lanes, yon know, were white with May, 
Tow ripe lips moved not, bnt yonr cheek 

Flnh*d like tiie coming of the day ; 
And so H was— half^ely, half<«hy, 

Yon woold, and wonid not, little one ! 
Although I pleaded tenderly. 

And yon and I were all akue. 

And dowty was my mother broaght 

To yield eonsent to my desire : 
She wish*d me happy, bat she thon^t 

I might hate lookM a little higher; 
And I was yoong— too yonng to wed : 

** Yet most I love her for yonr sake : 
Go fetch yow Alice here,** she said : 

Her eyelid <ialTei*d as she spake. 

And down I went to fetdi my bride: 

Bat» Alice, yon were ill at eaae; 
T%i8 drem and that by tana yoa tried. 

Too fieaifhl that yon shonld not please. 
I knred yon better for yoar foara, 

I knew yoa ooaM not look bat well: 
And dews, that woaM have folfn In tears 

I kiss*d away before they felL 



I watch*d the little 

TIm doabt my 
She^nkeat large of 

And at the laat she 
And tanlnir look*d 

Aa naar this dOOT yi 
and, with a 



Moot 
things, 
of me; 
}raar fhce, 



to 



When, arm in arm, we went along, 
A pensive pair, and yon were gay 

With bridal flowers— that I may seem, 
Ab in the nights of old, to lie 

Beside Uie mill-wheel in the stream. 
While those foil chestnots whisper by. 

It is the miller*s daoghter. 

And she is grown so dear, so dear. 
That I wonld be the Jewel 

That trembles at her ear : 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
rd toach her neck so warm and white. 

And I wonld be the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist. 

And her heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest: 

And I should know if it beat right, 

rd clasp it round so close and tight. 

And I would be the necklace. 
And all day long to fall and rism 

Upon her balmy bosom. 
With her laughter or her sighs, 

And I wonld lie so light, so light, 

I scarce should be unclasp'd at night. 

A trifle, sweet 1 which true love epells — 

True luve interprets— right alone. 
His light upon tbe letter dwells, 

For all the spirit is his own. 
So, if I waste words now, in truth. 

You must blame Love. His eariy npe 
Had force to make me rhyme in youth, 

And. makes me talk too much in age. 

And now those vivid honn are gone. 

Like mine own life to me thon art. 
Where Past and Present, wound in one, 

Do make a garland for the heart : 
So sing that other song I made, 

Half-anger*d with oy happy lot. 
The day, when in the chestnnt-chade 

I found the bine Foiget-me-noL 



Love that hath us ii. the net. 
Can he pass, and we forget f 
Many suns arise and set. 
Many a chance the yean t>eget 
Love the gift is Love the debt. 
Even so. 

Love is hurt with Jar and fret. 
Love is made a vagne regreL 
Byes with Idle tears are 'vet. 
Idle habit links as yet. 
What is love? for we foiget: 
Ah, no ! no ! 



Look thro* mine eyes with thine. Tme wife, 

Round my tme heart thine anna entwine : 
My other dearer life in life. 

Look thro* my veiy aonl with thine ! 
UntoQch*d with any shade of yean, 

May those kind eyea forever dwdl ! 
ITiey have not shed a many tears, 

Dear «y«S| since flnt I knew them well. 



Ah. w«l1-4iat f4n«r the foolMi fong 
I iTRrr VAO, Alior, «m the day 



Yet teara ttiey shed: ttey had their part 

Of mrrow : for when time was ilpe. 
The still alfoctioa of tte heart 

Became an outward breathing type, 
Tliat lnbi> sttllneM past again. 

And left a want unknown before; 
AlUioagh the loss that brm^t as pidn, 

niat loss bat oiade as love thi 



FATIMA.— CENONE. 
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With farther looldnga on. The kiaii. 

The woYen anna, feem hot to be 
Weak Bymbola of the settled bllas. 

The comforty I have found in thee : 
Bnt that God bleea thee^ dear^who wroagbt 

Two spirits to one equal mind-— 
With blessings beyond hope or thought, 

With blesstngs which no words can find. 

AriM, and let os wander forth. 

To yon old mill across the wolds; 
For look, the sunset, south and north. 

Winds all the vale in rosy folda^ 
And flres your narrow casement glass, 

Touching the sullen pool below : 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 

Is dry and dewlesa. Let us go. 



FATIMA. 

O LoTK, Lots, Love I O withering might I 

sun, that ttom thy noonday height 
Shndderest when I strain my sfght. 
Throbbing thro* all thy heat and light, 

Lo, foiling (torn my constant mind, 

Lo, parch*d and wither'd, deaf and blind, 

I whirl like leaves in roaring wind. 

Last night I wasted hatefol hours 
Below the city's eastern towers : 

1 thirsted for the brooks, the showers : 
I roird among the tender flowers * 

I cru8h*d them on my breast, my mouth : 
I looked athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south. 

Last night, when some one spoke his name, 
From my swift blood that went and came 
A thousand little shafts of flame 
Were shiver'd in my narrow frame. 

LoTe, O flre I once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul thro* 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 

Before he mounts the hill, I know 
He Cometh quickly: trom below 
Sweet gales, as from deep gardens, blow 
Before him, striking on my brow. 
In my dry brain my spirit soon, 
Down-deepening from swoon to swoon. 
Faints like a dataled morning moon. 

The wind sounds like a silver wire. 
And from beyond the noon a flre 
Is ponr'd upon the hills, and nlgher 
The skies stoop down in their desire : 
And, isled In sudden seas of light. 
My heart, pierced thro* with fierce delight. 
Bursts into blossom in his sighL 

My whole soul waiting silently. 
All naked in a sultry sky, 
Droops blinded with his shining eye : 
I wiU possess him or will die. 

1 will grow round him lii his place. 
Grow, live, die looking ou his face. 
Die, dying clasp*d in his embrace. 



CENONE, 

Tinas lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hilla. 

The swimming vapor slopes athwart the glen. 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps fh>m pine to pine^ 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 

Th<* lawn* And m«»dow-1ed|fes midway down 



Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falling thro* the clov*n ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 
Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning: but in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and IIion*8 column*d citadel, 
The crown of Troas. 

Hither came at noon 
Monmfol (Enone, wandering forlorn 
Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 
Her cheek had lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her hair or seem*d to float in rest. 
She, leaning on a fragment twined with vine. 
Sang to the stillness, till the mountain-shade 
Slo^ downward to her seat in the upper cllfll 

" O mother Ida, many-fonntaf n*d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
For now the noonday quiet holds the hill & 
The grasshopper is silent In the grass: 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone. 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleepi*. 
The purple flowers droop : the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled: I alone awake. 
My eyes are foil of tears, my heart of lovr, 
My heart Is breaking, and my eyes are dim. 
And I am all aweary of my life. 

" O mother Ida, many-fountain*d Ida, . 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Hear me O Earth, hear me O Hills, O Caves 
That house the cold-crown*d snake 1 O mountain 

brooks, 
I am the daughter of a River-God, 
Hear me, for I will speak, and build op all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 
A cloud that gather*d shape : for It may be 
That, while I speak of it, a liUIe while 
My heart may wander from its deeper wo& 

"O mother Ida, many-fountaln'd Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
I waited underneath the dawning hills. 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark. 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine: 
Beantifui Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 
Leading a Jet-black goat whlte-hom*d, whito-hoovcd. 
Came op from reedy Slmols all alone. 

"O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Far-off the torrent call'd me from the cleft : 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. With down-dropt eyes 
1 sat alone: white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved : a leopard skin 
Droop*d from his shoulder, bnt his sunny hair 
Cluster*d about his temples like a Ood*s : 
And his cheek brlgbten*d as the foam-bnw brightens 
When the wind blows the foam, and all my heart 
Went forth to embrace him coming ere he cam*'. 

**Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I dl& 
He smiled, and openlOg out his milk-white pain 
Disclosed a fhilt of pure Hesperian gold. 
That smelt ambrosially, and while I look*d 
And listened, the foil flowing river of speech 
Came down fipon my heart. 

***My own <£nonf, 
Beautifol-brow*d OSnone, my own soul. 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind engraven 
** For the most foir,** would seem to award it thinr, 
As lovelier than whatever Oread hanat 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and Uie charm of married brow.*^.* 

"Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
He prcst the blo«*om of hla lips to mine. 
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(ENONE. 



And added, *Thf8 was cast upon the board. 
When all the ftiU-fiiced presence of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls of Peleos; whereapon 
Rose fend, with qaestion unto whom 'twere doe : 
But light-foot Iris brought it yester-ere. 
Delivering, that to me, by common yoice 
Elected umpire, Herd comes to-day, 
Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This* meed of fidrest. Thon, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering toft of oldest pine, 
Mayst well behold them onbeheld, anheaid 
Hear all, and see thy Paris Jodge of Gods.* 

** Dear mother Tda, hearken ere I dle^ 
It was the deep midnoou: one silvery cloud 
Had lost his way between the piny sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded bower, 
And at their feet the crocns brake like Are, 
Vioiet, amaracos, and asphodel, 
Lotus and lilies : and a vind arose, 
And overhead the wandering ivy and vine. 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon 
lUn riot, garlanding the gnarled bonghs 
With bonch and berry and flower thro* and thra* 

**0 mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
On tlie tree-tops a created peacock lit, 
And o'er lilm flov*d a golden doad, and Iean*d 
Cpon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 
Then first I teard the voice of her, to whom 
Coming thro* Heaven, like a light that grows 
Larger and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise np for reverence. She to Paris made 
Proffer of royal power, ample mle 
rnqnestion*d, overflowing revenue 
Wherewith to embellish state, ' from many a vai« 
And river-eonder'd champaign clothed with com, 
Or labored mines andrainable of ore. 
Monor,* she said, *and homage, tax and toll. 
From many an inland town and haven large, • 
Mast-throng'd tieneath ber shadowing dtadel 
In glsssy bays am<mg her tallest towers.* 

**0 mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Still she spake on and still she spake of power, 
' Which in all action is the end of all : 
Power fltted to the season : wisdora-bred 
And throned of wisdom— from all neighbor crowns 
Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 
Fail from the sceptre^taC Sach boon ttom me, 
Fkom me. Heaven's Qneen, Paris, to thee king-bom, 
A shepherd all thy life bat yet king-bom, 
^onld come most welcome, seeing men, is power 
Only, are likest gods, who have attain'd 
Rest in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thander, with undying bliss 
In knowledge of their own supremacy.* 

"Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
She teased, and Paris held the costly fruit 
Out at arm's-length, so mnch the thought of power 
Flattei'd his spirit; but Pallas where she stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbe 
O'erthwarted with the braxen-headed spear 
Upon ber pearly shoulder leaning cold. 
The while, above, her ftill and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and sngry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply. 

«* * Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
Tliese three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power, (power of herself 
Would come oncalTd for) but to live by law. 
Acting the law we live by without ftu: 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were winlom in the scorn of consequence.' 
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Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Again she said : * I woo thee not with gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fairer. Judge thou me by what I am. 
So Shalt thou find me fairest. 

Yet, indeed. 
If gazing on divinity disrobed 
I Thy mortal eyes are frail to Judge of Mr, 
; Unbiass'd by self-proflt, oh 1 rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee. 
So that my rigor, wedded to thy blood. 
Shall strike within thy pulses, like a God*^ 
To push thee forward thro' a life of shocks, 
' Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinew*d with action, and the frill-grown will. 
Circled thro* all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom.* 

"Here she ceased. 
And Paris ponder'd, and I crle^ 'O Paris, 
Give It to Pallas !* but he heara me not, 
Or hearing would not hear me, woe is me ! 

"O mother Ida, many-fonntain'd Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Idalian Aphrodite beantiftil. 
Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian wells. 
With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden ronnd her lucid throat 
And shoulder: (him the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o'er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing siinlighta, as she moved. 

" Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
She with a subtle smile in her mild eyes. 
The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 
Half-whisper*d in his ear, * I promise thee 
I The fairest and most loving wife in Greece.* 
She spoke and laughed: I shut my sight for fear: 
But when I look'd, Paris had raised his arm. 
And I beheld great Here's angry eyes. 
As she withdrew into the golden cloud. 
And I was left alone within the bower : 
And from that time to this I am alone. 
And I ahall be alone nntil I die. 

"Yet, mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Fairest— why fairest wife? am I not fhlrf 
My love hath told me so a thousand times. 
Methinks I must be fair, for yesterday. 
When I passed by, a wild and wanton pard, 
[ Ejed like the evening star, with playftil tall 
Cronch'd fawning in the weed. Most loving is she f 
Ah me, my mountain shepherd, that my arms 
Were wound about thee, and my hot lips prD>t 
Clope, close to thine in that quick-falling dew 
Of fraitfol ki98e^ thick as Antnmn rains 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

"O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
They came, they cut away my Uliest pines. 
My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and all between 
The snowy peak and snow-white cataract 
Fostei'd the callow eaglet— fr^m beneath 
Whose thick mysterious bows In the dark mora 
The panther's roar came muflled, while I sat 
Low In the valley. Never, never more 
Shall lone (Enoue see the morning mist 
Sweep thro' them ; never see them overlaid 
With narrow moon-lit slips of silver dond. 
Between the loud stream and the trembling stara 

I " O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
' I wish that somewhere in the rnin'd folds, 
■ Among the fragments tumbled from the glens. 

Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her. 

The Abominable, that uninvited came 
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Into the fair Pelelaa baoqnet-hall, 

And caat the golden frolt npou the board, 

And bred this change; that I might apeak my mind. 

And tell ber to her fi^e bow mnch I hate 

Uer presence, hated both of Goda and men. 

" O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
Hath he not eworn his love a thoaaand time.", 
In thla green valley, nnder this green bill, 
Ev'n on this hand, and sitting on this stone f 
Seal*d it with kisses ? watered it with tears? 
O happy tears, and how nnllke to these t 
O happy Heaven, how canst thon see my face ? 
( ) happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight ? 

death, death, death, thoa ever-floating clond, 
There are enough unhappy on this earth. 
Pass by the happy sonls, that love to live: 

1 pray thee, pass before my light of life, 
And shadow all my soni, that I may die. 
Thon weigbest beavy on the heart vitbin, 
Weigh heavy on my eyelids : let me die. 

"O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
I will not die alone, for llery thonghta 
Do shape themselves within me, more and more, 
Whereof I catch the Issne, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come fhim the Inmost hills, 
Like footsteps upon wooL I dimly see 
My fur-oir doubthil purpose, as a mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Bre it is bom : her child 1 a shudder comes 
Across me : never child be bom of me, 
Unblest, to vex me with bis fiither*s eyes 1 

**0 mother, bear me yet before I die^ 
Hear me, O earth. I will not die alone, 
I^est their shrill happy laughter eome to me 
Walking the cold and starless road of Death 
Uncumforted, leaving my ancient love 
With the Greek woman. I will rise and go 
Down Into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 
Talk with the wild Cassandra, for she says 
A lire dances before ber, and a sound 
Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 
What this may be I know not, but I know 
That, wheresoever I am by night and day, 
All earth and *air seem only burning Are." 



THE SISTERa 

Wb were two daughters of one race : 
She was the fairest in the fiioe : 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
They were together, and she fell ; 
Therefore revenge became me well. 

O the Bar] was fair to see 1 

She died : she went to buming flame : 
She mix*d her ancient blood with shame. 

The wind is howling in turret and tree. 
Whole weeks and months, and early and late, 
To win his love I lay in wait : 

O the Barl was fidr to see 1 

I made a feast : I bade him come : 
I won his love, I brought blm home. 

The wind is roaring In turret and tree. 
And after supper, on a bed, 
Upon my lap be laid bis head: 

O the Earl was bir to see 1 

I klse*d his eyelids into rest: 
His raddy cheek upon my breast 

The wind Is raging in turret and tree. 
I hated him with the bate of bell. 
Bat I loved bis beauty passing well. 

O tbe Barl was Ikir to seel 



I rose up in the silent night: 

I made my dagger sharp and bright 

The wind is raving in turret and tree. 
As half-asleep his breath be drew. 
Three times I stabb*d him thro* and thro*. 

O the Barl waa Ikir to see ! 

I currd and cofob*d his comely bead. 
He look*d so grand when he was dead. 

The wind is blowing in turret, and tree. 
I wrapt bis body in the sheet. 
And laid blm at his mother's feet 

O the Barl was fair to see 1 



TO 



WITH THE FOLLOW1NO POEM. 

I SKND yon here a sort of allegory, 

(For you will understand it) of a soul, 

A sinfol soul possess*d of many gifts, 

A spacious garden fbll of flowering weedd, 

A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain. 

That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 

In all varieties of mould and mind,) 

And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 

Good only for Its beauty, seeing not 

That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 

That doat upon each other, ft'iends to man, 

Living together under the same roof. 

And never can be sunder*d without tearsi 

And he that shuts Love out. In turn shall be 

Shut out from Love, and on ber threshold lie 

Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 

Was common clay ta*en ttom the common earth. 

Moulded by God, and temper*d with the tears 

Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 



THE PALACE OF ART. 

I BviLT my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwelL 
I said, "O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well.** 

A huge crag-platform, smooth as buraish*d brass, 

I chose. The ranged ramparts bright 
From level meadow-bases of deep grass 
Suddenly scaled tbe light 

Thereon I built it Arm. Of ledge or shelf 

The rock rose clear, or winding stair. 
My soul would live alone unto herself 
In her high palace there. 

And "while tbe world runs round and round,*'! said, 

" Reign thou apart, a quiet king, 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, bis steadlkst shade 
Sleeps on hia luminous ring.** 

To which n^ soul made answer readily: 

** Trust me. In bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion, that is built for me. 
So royal-ricb and wide.** 



Pour courts I made. Bast, West and South and North, 

In each a squased lawn, where(h>m 
The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A flood of fonntaln-foam. 

And round the eool green conrta there ran m row 

Of cloisters, braneh*d like mighty woods, 
Bchoing all night to that sonorous flow 
Of spouted fountaln^loods. 
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And ronnd the roofe a gilded gallery 

That lent broad verge to diataot lands, 
Far as the wild swan wings, to where the sky 
Dipt down to sea and sands. 

From those foar Jets fonr cnrrents in one swell 

Across the moontain streamed below 
lu misty folds, that floating as Ihey fell 
Lit np a torrent-bow. 

And high on every peak a statne teem*d 

To hang on tiptoe, tossing np 
A cload of incense of all odor steam'd 
From oat a golden cup. 

So that she thought, "And who shall gaze npon 

My palace with nnblinded eyes, 
While this great bow will waver in the sun, 
And that sweet incense rise Y** 

For that sweet incense rose and never faird. 

And, while day sank or mounted higher. 
The light aSrial gallery, golden-rail*d. 
Burnt like a fringe of Are. 

Likewise the deep-set windows, stain'd and traced, 

Would seem slow-flaming crimson fires 
From shadow'd grots of arches interlaced, 
And tipt with froet-like spires. 



Nor these alone, but every landscape fair, 

As fit for every mood of mind, 
Or gay, or grave, or sweet, or stem, was there. 
Not less than truth design*d. 



Pull of long-soundlng corridors it was, 

That over-vanlted gratefhl gloom. 
Thro* Which the live-long day my soul did past*, 
WeU-pleased, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood, 

All various, each a perfect whole 
From living Nature, fit for every mood 
And change *of my still soul. 

For some were hung with arras green and blue. 

Showing a gaudy summer-mom, 
Where with puff*d cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle-hora. 

One 6eem*d all dark and red,— a tract of sand. 

And some one pacing there alone. 
Who paced forever in a glimmering land. 
Lit with a low large moon. 

One show*d an iron coast and angry waves. 

You seem*d to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy walL 

And one, a (tall-fed river winding slow 

By herils upon an endl^s plain, 
The ragged rims of thunder brooding low. 
With shadow-streaks of rain. 

• 

And oue, the reapers at their sultry toll> 

In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil. 
And hoary to the wind. 

And one, a foreground black with stones and slags. 

Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barr*d with long white cloud the scorafhl crags. 
And highest, snow and flre. 

And one, an English home,— gray twiligfat ponrM 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees. 
Softer than sleep,— ail things in order stored, 
A hsnnt of iind<*nt Peace. 



Or the maid-mother by a craciflz, 
In tracts of pasture sunny-warm. 
Beneath branch-work of costly sardonyx 
Sat smiling, babe in arm. 

Or in a clear-wall'd city on the sea, 
Near glided organ-pipes, her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St Cecily ; 
An angel looked at her. 

Or thronging all one porch of Paradise, 

A group of Houris bow*d to see 
The dying lelnmite, with hands and eyes 
That said. We wait for thee. 

Or mythic Uther*s deeply-wounded son 
In some fair space of sloping greens 
Lay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 
And watch*d by weeping queens. 

Or hollowing one hand against his ear. 

To list a footfall, ere he saw 
The wood-nymph, stayed the Ansonian king to near 
Of wisdom and of lav. 

Or over hills with peaky tops engraird. 

And many a tract of palm and rice. 
The throne of Indian Cama slowly sail'd 
A summer fknn'd with spice. 

Or sweet Europa's mantle blew unclasp*d, 
From off her shoulder backward borne: 
From one hand droop'd a crocus : one hand griu^p'd 
The mild bulVs golden horn. 

Or else flushed Oanyracdc, his rosy thigh 

Half-buried in the Eagle's down, 
Sole as a flying star shot thro* the B|cy 
Above the pillar'd town. 

Nor these alone: but every legend fair 
Which the supreme Caucasian mind 
Carved out of Nature for iteelf, was there, 
Not less than life, desigu'd. 



Then In the towers I placed great bells that swi,> «: 

Moved of themselves, with silver sound ; 
And with choice paintings of wise men I hung 
The royal dais round. 

For there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
Beside him Shakespeare bland and mild; 
And there the world-wom Dante grasped his eon^ 
And somewhat grimly smiled. 

And there the Ionian father of the rest ; 

A million wrinkles carved his skin; 
A hundred winters snowM upon his breast 
From cheek and throat and chin. 

Above, the fkir hall-celling stately-set 

Many an arch high up did lift. 
And angels rising and descending met 
With interchange of gift 

Below was all mosaic choicely planned 
With cycles of the human tale 



THE I'ALACE OF AHT. 




The people here, > beul of bnrdea alow, 

Tnird onwird, prick'd wlU gMda ind ellnitB: 
lltrp plerd <i tiger, rolllni (o uid tnt 
The head! and crowtii at klngi ; 



I break or hlud 



Here roM an athlete, it 

All foica Id bondi tha[ rnlgnt enanre, 
Aod hen aDcc more tlks soma sick man 
And Inulad aiij care. 

Bat onr time ahe irodi and thOM greal 
Bcg*D to ehlnke. She took her throne ; 
She *at belwiit the ihltilng Oiiala, 



Aod Uuo' the lopmoat Orlal^ coloi'd Bame 

Two godlike tlcea KBud below; 
flala the wIh, and Urge-brow'd Vemlam, 
The tint of tboee wbo know. 

And all IboM names, Ibat In their motion wer 

Fnll-welllag ronntaln-beida of change, 
Betwixt tba llender tiitni wars hiaion'd fair 
In dlverae ratment itrange: 

Thro' which the lights Toee, unber, emerald, 1 

Fluh'd tn bei templea and her ejaa. 
And from her llpa, m mom thHn Hemnon, dre 



No nlghUngals delightelb to prolong 

Her low preamble all alaDe, 
More than mj eoiil to hear her echo'd long 
Throb tbro' the ribbed atone ; 

SUigtng and mnrmnring In her Ibaatfnl mlrlh, 

JorlDg to let] hcreeir allte. 
Lord oTer l^atnre. Lord of ibe flalble earth, 



"All iheae are mine. 



Making aweet doee of bla deHdona lolla— 

Ut light In wreathe and anadema. 
And pnre qdtnleeaeDcea of predona olla 



To mimic bearan : and clapt ber handa and cried. 

"I marrel If nj ellll delight 
In tbla (treat honae eo lOTal-rlch, end wide. 
Be flatter*d lo the height. 

" O all thinga Mr lo aale taj Tarlooa ejea ! 

ihapea and bnee that pleeee me well ! 
O allent tacee of the Great and Wise, 

H; Qoda, with whom I dittlll 

" O Ond-llke leolatlmi which art mine, 

1 CHn bnt connt Ibee perfect gain. 

What lime I walch the darkening drorea of awlne 
That range on yonder plain. 



"In flIthjalonEli 


IhcT 


roll a pmrlen 


They icraie and 






And on avme bn 






And drlTea them to 


the deep." 



Then of the mora) Inatlnct wonid aba prate, 

d of tba rialng from tbe dead, 
Aa hen bj tight of fall-accompUah'd Falei 
And at tbe laat ahe eald: 

I take poaa aa alon of man'B mind and deed. 
I care nul whal the aecta ma; brawL 
I alt aa Ood holding nn fnnn ot creed, 
*)nt Gonlani plating aH." 
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LADY CLARA VERE DE VEUE. 



Foil oft the riddle of the painftil earth 

FlashM thro' her as ehe sat aloDe, 
Yet not the lesa held ehe her solemn mirth,- 
And iutellectnal throne. 

And so she throve and prosper'd; so three years 

She pro»per*d: on the fourth she fell, 
Like Herod, when the shout was in his ears, 
Struck thro* with pangs of helL 

Lest she shonld fall and perish utterly, 

Ood, before whom ever lie hare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality, 
Plagued her with sore despair. 

When she would think, where'er she tnm*d her sight, 

The airy hand confhsion wrought. 
Wrote "Mene, mene,** and divided quite 
The kingdom of her thought 

Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 

Fell on her, from which mood was bom 
Scorn of herself; again, from out that mood 
Laughter at her self-scorn. 

** What I is not this my place of strength,*' she said, 

"My spacious mansion built for me. 
Whereof the strong fouudationnBtoues were laid 
Since my flrst memory ?" 

But in dark comers of her palace stood 

Uncertain shapes; and unawares 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 
And horrible nightmares, 

And hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame. 

And, with dim fretted foreheads all, 
On corpses three-months old at noon she came, 
That stood against the wall. 

A spot of dull stagnation, without light 

Or power of movement, seem'd my soul, 
'Mid onward-sloping motions inlftite 
Making for one sure goaL 

A still salt pool, lock'd in with bars of sand ; 

Left on the shore ; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 

A star that with the choral starry dance 
Joln'd not, but stood, and standing saw 
The hollow orb of moVing Circumstance 
Roird ronnd by one flx'd law. 

Back on herself her serpent pride had curl'd. 
*'No Tolcet^she shriek'd in that lone hall, 
"No voice breaks thro* the stillness of this world: 
One deep, deep silence all !" 

She, mouldering with the dull earth's mouldering sod, 

Inwrapt tenfold in slothfhl shame, 
Lay there exiled from eternal Ood« 
Lost to her place and name ; 

And death and life she hated equally. 

And nothing saw, for her despair. 
But dreadfhl time, dreadful eternity, 
No comfort anywhere; 

Remaining utterly conftised with fears, 
And ever worse with growing time. 
And ever unrelieved by dismal tears, 
And all alone in crime: 

Shut up as in a crambling tomb, girt ronod 

With blackness as a solid wall. 
Far oir she seem'd to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps falL 



As in strange lands a traveller walking slow. 

In doubt and great perplexity, 
A little before moon-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea ; 

And knows not if it be thunder or a sound 

Of rocks thrown down, or one deep cry 
Of great wild beasts ; then thinketh, ** I have foand 
A new land, but I die.** 

She howVd aloud, "I am on fire within. 

There comes no murmur of reply. 
What Is it that will take away my sin, 
And save me lest I die f ** 

So when four years were wholly flnlehed, 

She threw her royal robes away, 
" Make me a cottage in the vale,** she said, 
" Where I may mourn and pray. 

" Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 

So lightly, beautifhlly built: 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt.** 



LADY CLARA VERE DE VEKE. 

Lai>t Clara Vcre de Vere, 

Of me you shall not win renown : 
You thought to break a country heart 

For pastime, ere you went to town. 
At me yon smiled, but unbegiiiled 

I saw the snare, and I retired : 
The daughter of a hundred Earls, 

You are not one to be desired. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

. I know yon proud to bear your name. 

Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor wonld I break for your sweet soke 

A heart that doats on traer charms. 
A simple maiden in her flower 

Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil yon must flud. 
For were yon queen of all that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 
Yon sought to prove how I could love, 

And my disdain is my reply. 
The lion on yonr old stone gates 

Is not more cold to yon than I. 

Lady Clara Vcre de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 

Since I beheld young Laurence dead. 
Oh your sweet eyes, your low replies: 

A great enchantress yon may be ; 
But there was that across his thnmt 

Which yon had hardly cared to see. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Wlien thus he met his mother's view. 
She had the passions of her kind, 

She spake some certain troths of you. 
Indeed I heard one bitter word 

That scarce is fit for yon to hear; 
Her manners had not that repose 

Which sUmps the caste of Vere de >eie. 

Lady Clara Ven 

There Rtan< 
The goilt 




THE MAT QUEEN. 
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The iimgnld light or jroar prond tj<» 




To nults him Imil hli modegt wottH, 


!■ wesrled ot the rolling hoaiB, 




Aud. Itst, 7nu Bi'd n v>eiuit >Ura, 


la (flowing bcalth, witb bonndliwa wea 


lb, 


ADd (lew him ollh joui noble birlh. 


BdI ilchcDlug of ■ VAgne dlteue, 
Yon knnw no 111 to deal with time, 




Tra.t mp, ClKrt Vers de Vere, 
Prom ;.in bine heaven) itbovs at bent 


Yoa oBBdi mml pli; nch pnaka u 


tho*. 








Bnille nt the clolms uf Long detcent. 


Clem, rinni Vers de Vere, 




llowe'er It be. H eeeme U. me. 


If Time be heavj on yonr h>nd>. 




TlB nnlj iiohljj to be jfood. 


Ars there no beggim n[ your g»t*. 




Kind heirw nre more thiui coroneW, 






And ■linpio till lb thin Moruun blood. 


Ob ! teach the orphu-boj U< nud. 
Or leach the orphan-girl to eew, 




1 know voo. CUr» Vere de Verei 


Praj Heaven fir a human hesri. 




Yoo pliie omoug jonr hallH nod toweni : 







THE MAT QUEEN. 




Tnn mnit wake and call me earlr, call me earlj, mother dear; 
T»-niarrDw '111 be Ilie bapplert time of all the glad New-jetr; 
or all the glad NEW-jear, mother, the maddeat merriest da;; 
For I'm to be Qneen a' tbe May, mother, I'm to be Qneeo o' U 

Tbere'a manj ■ black black eje. the; eaj, bnt none to bright a 

There'! Margant and Mai7, tbere'a Kate and Cnrolliiei 

Bot none ao [air ai llUle Alice In all the land Ihej nit, 

So I'm to be Qneen o' the Haj, mother, I'm to he Qneen a' tbc 

I aleep ao eonod ell night, mother, that I phall never wake, 
ir jaa do not call me load when the da; beglna to break : 
BdI I mnat gather koote of flowere, and bada and i^landa gaj 
Pur rm to be Qncea o' the Har, mother, I'm to be Qaeen u' U 

Aa I eanie up the valler whom think ;e ihonld I aee, 
Bnt Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the baiel-Ireer 
He thODght of that ibarp look, mnther, I gave him feelerdaT,— 
Bnt rm tt> be Qneen & tbe Hay, motber, I'm to be Qneeo a' It 



For I'm to be Qnoen o' the Hij, n 

Thejr «ai he'a djlng all Tor lore, hi 
Thej aj hli heart In bmklnE, ino 
Tbera'a many ■ bolder lad '111 woo 
And I'm to be Queen o' the Uay, I 



o he Qneea 0' tbe Hay. 



KEW-YEAK'S EVK 

Llltlfl Bflle eball go witb me to-morrutr lo tbe gncn, 
And fonll be tbent. too, mother, to lee me nude Ibe Queen i 
For the ahepberd lada on eveiy aide '111 coma from fkr away, 
And I'm to be Queon o' tbe Uay, moUier, I'm to be Qneen o' It 

Tbe boneyeockle nnnd tbe poceb bae wor*n lli wav; boweni. 



e Dlgbt-wlada come and go, mother, apon tbe meadow-graae, 
d tbe bapp7 atin above them aeem to brlKbten u ' 
ere will not be a drop oT rain the wbole of tbe lli 
d I'm to be Queen u' tbe iS»j, molher, Tm to be Qi 



the Taller, mother, '1" he truh and gieen and atUl, 
Ihe cowslip and the crowfoot are o*er alt the bill, 
Ibe riinlet In Ibe floxerr dale '111 merrilj glance ud 

I'm lo be Qneen o' Ihe Maj, mother, I'm to be Queen 


play, 

o- tbe Hay. 


'on mnal wake and call me 

Borrow '111 be tbe bappleet 

r^l^ be Qne^D o* tbe jh 


early, call me early, molher dear, 
Ume of all the glad New-year: 

>r tbe maddeet marrieat day. 

y, rootber, Tm to be Queen o' tbe Hiu( 



NEW-YEAB'S 

call me eurly, uU ni 



EVE> 



Then yon mky lay m 

To-olghl I saw the ai 
Tbe good old year, II: 
And Ihe New-yeer'a c 



le glad New-year. 
II 1 BbaiJ ever aee, 
' I' Ihe mould and Ibhik so more of dmi 

t: be eel and left behind 
ir old time, and all my peace ot mind: 
g Dp, mother, bnt 1 abell nerer eee 
" " the tree. 

Lial Hay we made a crown of flowen : we bad a nteny day : 

Beneath the biwtbom on ihe green they suds me Qneen of Kiy; 

Till Charlee'a Wain come ont abore the Ull while cblmney-tops. 

There'* not a flower on all the hllla; the froet la cm the pane: 
I only wlah to live III) tbe enowdrupe cume again: 
1 wlab the anow woDld melt and the ana come ont on bigb: 
I long to >ee a flower » belore Ihe day I die. 




CONCLUSION. 8a 



Upon the chancel-cuement, and apon that grave of mine, 
In the early early morning the sommer son *ill Rhine, 
Before the red cock crows fh>m the farm upon the hill, 
When yon are warm-aaleep, mother, and all the world is still. 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waning light 
Yoa*n never see me more In the long gray fields at night : 
When flrom the dry dark wold the summer airs hlow cool 
On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bnlmsh in the pool 

Yoa*lI bnry me, my mother, Jnst beneath the hawthorn shade. 
And yon'II come sometimes and see me where I am lowly laid. 
I shall not forget yon, mother, I shall hear yon when you pass, 
With yonr Ibet above my head in the long and pleasant grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, bat yon'll forgive me now ; 
Yoa*ll kisir me, my own mother, and forgive me ere I go ; 
Nay, nay, yon most not weep, nor let yonr grief be wild, 
Yon should not flret for me, mother, yoa have another child. 

If I can IMl come again, mother, from oat my resting-place ; 
Tho* yoa*Il not see me, mother, I shall look npon yoor fitce ; 
Tho* I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what yon say. 
And be often, often with yon when yon think l*m tu away. 

Good-night, good-night, when 1 have said good-night forevennore, 
And you see me carried oitt firom the threshold of the door ; 
Don*t let Effle come to see me till my grave be growing green ; 
8he*ll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 

She*ll find my garden-tools upon the granary floor ; 
Let her take *em: they. are hers: I shall never garden more: 
Bnt tell her, when Vm gone, to train the rose-bash that I set 
Aboat the parlor-window and the box of mignonette. 

Oood-nlght, sweet mother ; call me before the day is bom, 
All night I lie awake, bat I fiill asleep at mom : 
Bat I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year, 
So, if yoa*re waking, call me, call me early, mother dear. 



CONCLUSION. 

I THouoHT to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And in the fields all roond I hear the bleating of the lamb. 

How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year ! 

To die befoi« the snowdrop came, and now the violet*s here. 

O sweet Is the new violet, that comes beneath tLc* skies. 
And sw^ter is the young lamb*s voice to me that caonot rise, 
And sweet Is all the land about, and all the flowers that blow. 
And sweeter Ihr is death than life to ma that long to go. 

It seem'd so hard at flrst, mother, to leave the blessed son, 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done I 
But still I think it can't be long before I flnd release ; 
And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words of peace. 

O blessings on his kindly voice and on his silver hairl 

And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me there ; 

blessings on his kindly heart and on his sliver head 1 
A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside my bed. 

He taught me all the mercy, for he show*d me all the sin. 
Now, tho* my lamp was lighted late, there's One will let me in ; 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be. 
For my desire Is bat to pass to Him that died for roe. 

1 did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death-watch heat. 
There came a sweeter token when the night and morning meetf 
Bnt sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine, 
And Bflie (m the other side, and I will tell the sign. 

All in the wild March-moraing I heard the angels call : 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all; 
The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll. 
And in the wild March-moming I heard them call my souL 

8 



CONCLUSION. 




t IhoDght that It wii bncr, and I 111 
Aad Iheu did somrthlug ppfali la im 
Fur ureal delight and nhnddEfliuc too 
Abd up lh« Tallej came agalu the mi 



leic DD the wind. 
eo'd In my bad. 



S I thought. I t«ke It for 



Ho now 1 ttilnk mj lime 
The hIesMd mualc weal J 
And fnr raywlf, Indeed, I 




THE LOTOS-EATERS. 
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And Bay to Robin a kind word, and tell him not to fret; 
There's many worthier than I, woold make him happy veL 
If I had IWed— I cannot tell— I might have been hin wiw; 
Bat all these things have ceased to be, with my desire of life. 

O look I the san begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow; 
He shines npon a hundred fields, and all of them I know. 
And there I move no longer now, and there his light may shine-> 
Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the son— 
For ever and for ever with those Jost soals add trae— 
And what is life, that we thoold moan? why make we snch adof 

For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home— 
And there to wait a little while till yon and EfBe come- 
To lie within the light of God, as I He npon yoor breast— 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest 



THE LOTOS-EATERS. 

" CovBAea !** he said, and pointed toward the land, 
"This raotintiog wave will roH^ shoreward soon.** 
In the afternoon they came unto a land. 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon. 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-f)iced above the valley stood the moon; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fiill and paase and fall did seem. 

A land of streams 1 some, like a downward smoke, 
Siow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some thro* wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slambrons sheet of foam below. 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
Fn>m the inner land: Ihr off, three monntaln-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset-flushed : and, dew'd with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

The charmed sunset linger'd low adown 

In the red West: thro* mountain clefts the dale 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Border*d with palm, and many a winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galingale: 

A land where all things always seem'd the same 1 

And round about the keel with Ikces pale, 

Dairk faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 

Branches they bore of that enchanted stem. 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each, but whoso did receive of them, • 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Par far away did seem to muum and rave 

On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake. 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave : 

And deep-asleep he seem'd, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 
And sweet It waa to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, "We will return no mere;'* 
And all at once they sang, " Our island home 
Is fhr beyond the wave; we win no longer roam." 

CHORIC SONG. 

1. 
Thbsv is iweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 



Or night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music that geutlicr on the spirit lies, 

Than tir'd eyelids upon tir'd eyes : 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the bliss- 

fhl skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep. 
And thro* the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 



Why are we weigh'd upon with heavinesa. 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress. 
While all things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest: why should we toll alone, 
We only toil, who are the flrst of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 
Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 
Nor ever fold our wings. 
And cease from wanderings, 
Nor steep our brows in slumber's holy balm : 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 
" There Is no Joy but calm I" 
Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of 
things f 

8. 
Lo ! in the middle df the vrood, 
The folded leaf is woo'd from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-sieep*d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 
Lo ! sweeten'd with the summer light. 
The ftill-Juiced apple, waziog over-mdlow, 
Dropa in a silent autumn night. 
All its allotted length of days, 
The flower ripens In its place. 
Ripens and fhdes, and (hlls, and hath no tolU 
Fut-rooted in the ftnitfhl solL 



Hateftil Is the dark-blue sky, 
Vaulted o'er the dark-blue sea. 
Death is the end of life ; ah, why 
Should life all labor be ? 
Let us alone. Time driveth onward (kst. 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadfhl Past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil t Is there any peace 
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A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 



la erer dtmbtng op the cUmUng waveT 

All things hmw rest, uid ripen toward the grare 

In lOenoe; ripen, ikU and ceaae: 

Qkm oa long rest or deatli, dark death, or dreamfti] 



Hew sweet It were, hearing the downward stream. 
With halfahot eyes STer to seem 
FIsIling aaleep in a half-dream ! 
To dream and dream, like jonder amber light, 
Whi^ will n«t leare the myrrh-bnsh on the height : 
TN> hear eadi other's whispei'd speech ; 
Bating the Lotos daj by day. 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach. 
And tender cnnring lines of creamy spray ; 
To lend oar hearts and spirits wholly 
TV> the «»<i n*nii'* of mUd-minded melancholy; 
To mnse and brood and lire again in memory, 
. With those old fiioes of oar inftncy 
Heap'd over with a monnd of grass, 
Two handftils of white dost, shut in an am of 
I 



Dear is the memofy of oar wedded lires, 

And dear the last embraces of oar wives 

And Aeir warm tears : bat aU hath saffer'd change ; 

For sorely now oar hoasehold hearths are cold : 

Oar sons inherit as : oar looks arc strange : 

And we shoold oome like ghosts to troable Joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 

Have eat oor sabetanoe, and the minstfel sings 

Before them of the ten-years* war in Troy, 

And oor great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there oonfliaion in the little islef 

Let whal is broken so remain. 

The Oods aie hard to reconcile: 

Tis hard to ssttle order once again. 

There is oonlhsloD worse than death, 

Troable on troable, pain on pain. 

Long labor onto aged breath. 

Sore task to hearts worn oat with many wars, 

And eyes grown dim with gaaing on the pllot-stara. 

T. 

Bat, propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 
How sweet (wtiile warm airs lall as, blowing lowly) 
With half^dropt eyelids still. 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 
To watch the long Mght rive* drawing slowly 
His waters from the porple hill^ 
To hear the dewy echoes calling 
From cave to cave thro* the thlck-twIned vine— 
To watch the emerald-color'd water filling 
Thro* many a woT*n scanthns-wrMth divine ! 
Only to hear and see the fkr-off sparkling brine^ 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch'd oat beneath the 
plneu 

a 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak : 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek : 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone : 

Thro* every hollow cave and alley lone 

Boand and ronnd the q>lqr downs the yellow Lotos- 

dast Is blown. 
We have had enoagh of action, and of motion we, 
Boll*d to starboard, rolTd to larboard, when the 

snrge was seething free, 
Where the wallowing monster sponted his Ibam- 

ftwntalns in the sea. 
Let OS swear an oath, and keep it with an eqoal 

mind. 
In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hlUs like Gods together, careless of man- 
kind. 



For they He beside their necUr, and the bolts are 

harl*d 
Far below them In the valleys, and the doiida are 

lightly carrd 
Boond their golden hooaes, girdled with the Ream- 
ing wbrld : 
Where they smile in secret, looking over wanted 

lands. 
Blight and fimrine, plagae and earthquake, roering 

deeps and llery sands, 
Clanging lights, and flaming towns, and elnklng 

ships, and praying hands. 
Bat they smile, they find a masic centred in a dole- 

ftil song 
Steaming np, a lamentati<m and an ancient tnle of 

wrong. 
Like a tale of little meaning tho* the words are 

strong; 
Chanted from an lll-ased race of men that cleave 

the soU, 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring 

toU, 
Storing yearly little does of wheat, and wine, and oil: 
Till they perish and they sailer— some, 'tis wliis- 

pered— down in hell 
Soffer endless angaish, others in Blysian valleys 

dwell. 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 
Sarely, sorely, slamber is more sweet than toll, the 

shore 
Than labor in the deep mldocean, wind and wave 

and oar; 
O rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander 
more. 



A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 

I BBAD, befcMe my eyelids dropt their shade, 
" TluLaif$>id ^f Ocod Wcmuu,'* long ago 

Sang by the morning star of song, who made 
His masic heard below; 

Dan Chaacw, the flrst warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodioos bants that till 

The spacioos times of great Elisabeth 
With soonds that echo stiU. 

And, for a irtille, the knowledge of his art 
Held me above the snbject, as strong galea 

Hold swollen cloods from raining, tho* my heart, 
Brimlhl of those wild tales, 

Charged both mine eyes with tears. In every land 

I saw, wherever ligbt illomineth, 
Beanty and angaish walking hand In hand 

l%e downward slope to death. 

Those fkr-renowned brides of ancient song 
Peopled the hollow dark, like baming stars. 

And I heard sounds of insult, shame, and wrong. 
And tmmpets blown for wars; 

And clattering flints batter*d with clanging hoofe: 
And I saw crowds In oolamn'd ssnctnaries ; 

^d f<HTas that pass*d at windows and on roote 
Of marble palaces; 

Corpses across the threshold: heroes tall 

Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the tortoise creeping to the wall ; 

Lances in ambosh set; 

And high shrine -doors borst thro* with heateJ 
blasts 

That ran before the fluttering tongnes of Are ; 
White surf wind-scattet'd over sails and mastSi 

And ever dlmbing higher ; 



A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 
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Sqnadrona and squares of meo in braxen plates, 
Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes, 

Ranges of glimmering Taolts with iron grates, 
And hosh'd seraglios. 

So shape chased shape as swift as, when to land 
Blaster the winds and tides the self-same way, 

Crisp foam-flakes send along the level sand, 
Tom from the fringe of spray. 

I started once, or seem'd to start in pain, 

Besolved on noble things, and strove to speak, 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain. 
And floshes all the cheek. 

And once my arm was lifted to hew down 
A cavalier ttom off his saddle-bow. 

That bore a lady lh>m a leagner'd town ; 
And then, I know not how, 

All those sharp Cuides by down-lapsing thought 
Streamed onward, lost their edges, and did creep 

Rtfird on each other, roonded, smooth*d, and brought 
Into the guUli of sleep. 

At last methought that I had wandered far 

In an old wood : fresh-waahM in coolest dew, 

The maiden splendors of the morning star 
Shook in the steadfsst blue. 

Enormous elm-tree boles did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky Iprushwood underneath 

Their broad curved branches, fledged with clearest 
green. 
New from its silken sheath. 

The dim red mofn had died, her Journey done, 
And with dead Upa smiled at the twilight plain, 

Half-fall*n across the threshold of the son. 
Never to rise again. 

There was no motion in the dumb dead air. 
Not any song of bird or sound of rUl { 

Gross darkness of the inner sepulshre 
Is not so d^sdly still 

As that wide forest Growths of Jasmine tum*d 
Their humid arms festooning tree to tree, 

And at the root thro* luah green grasses bnm*d 
The red anemone. 

I knew the flowers, I knew the leaves, I knew 

The tearfhl glimmer of the languid dawn 

On those long, rank, dark wood-walks drench'd in 
dew, 

Leading from lawn to lawn. 

The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 
Pour*d back into my empty soul and tnme 

The times when I remember to have been 
Joyftil and free from blame. 

And ftt>m within me a clear under-tone 

Tbriird thro* mine ears in that unblissfhl dime, 

** Para freely thro* : the wood is all thine own, 
Until the end of time.** 

At length I saw a lady within call. 

Stiller than chiselled* marble, standing there ; 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fkir. 

Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 

Froze my swift speech ; she toming on my Ikoe 

The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes, 
Spoke slowly in her place. 

**l had great beauty; ask thou not my name: 
No one can be more wise than destiny. 



Many drew swords and died. 
I brought calamity.** 



Where'er I came 



«i 



*'No marvel, sovereign lady; in fkir field 
Myself for such a flMe had boldly died. 

I answer'd free ; and taming I appeal*d 
To one that stood beside. 



But she, with sick and scorafhl looks averse. 

To her fhll height her stately stature draws; 
"My youth,** she said, **was blasted vdth a curse: 
This .woman was the cause. 

"I vras cut off from ho|>e in that sad place, 

which yet to name my spirit loathea and flMU«: 

Uj father held his hand upon his face : 
I, blinded with my tears, 

*' Still strove to speak: my voice was thick vdth 
sighs 

As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
The stem black-bearded kings with wolfish ejos. 

Waiting to see me die. 

"The high masts filcker'd as they lay afloat; 

The crowds, the temples, waver'd, and the shore ; 
The bright death quiver'd at the victim's throat; 

Touch*d; and I knew no more.** 



Whereto the other with a downward brow ; 

"I would the white cold heavy-plunging (bam, 
Whirl*d by the wind, had rolPd me deep below. 

Then when I left my home.** 

Her slow fhll words sank thro* the silence drear. 
As thunder^rops fUl on a sleeping sea ; 

Sudden I heard a voice that cried, "C^me here. 
That I may look on thee.** 

I turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 
One sitting on a crimson eca^ nnrol1*d ; 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes. 
Brow-bound with burning gold. 

She, flashfhg forth a haughty smile, began : 

" I govem*d men by change, and so I sway*d 

All moods. *Tis long since I have seen a man. 
Once, like the moon, I made 

" The ever-shifting currents of the blood 
According to my humor ebb and flow. 

I have no men to govern In this wood: 
That makes my only woe. 

"Nay— yet it chafes me that I could not bend 
One will ; nor tame and tutor with mine eye 

That dull cold-blooded Cesar. Prythee, IHend, 
Where is Mar^ Antony f 

"The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 
On Fortune's neck : we sat as God by God : 

The Nilus would have risen before his time 
And flooded at our nod. 

"We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outbam*d Canopus. O my life 

In Bgypt I O Che dalliance and the wit. 
The flattery and the strife, 

**And the wild kiss, when finesh ttom war's alarms, 

My Hercales, my Roman Antony, 
My mailed Bacchus leapt Into my arms, 

Contented there to die! 

"And there he died: and when I heard my name 
Sigh*d forth with life I would not brook my fbaf 

Of the other : with a worm I balk*d his flune. 
What else wss left f look here !** 
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(With that she tore her robe apart, and half 
The polished ardent of her breast to afght 

Laid bare. Thereto she pointed with a hiagh. 
Showing the aspic's bite.) 

« 

"I died a Qaeen. The Roman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 

A name forever ! — ^lying robed and crown*d. 
Worthy a Roman spouse.** 

Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 

Steuck by all passion, did Ikll down and glance 

From tone to tone, and glided thro* all change 
Of liveliest utterance. 

• 

When she made pause I knew not for delight ; 

Because with sudden motion from the ground 
She raised her piercing orbs, and flll*d with light 

The interval of sound. 

Sdll with their fires Love tipt his keenest darts ; 

As once they drew into two bumiug rings 
All beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 

Of captains and of kings. 

\Slowly my sense ondazxled. Then I heard 

A noise of some one coming thro* the lawn, 
And singing clearer than the crested bird. 
That daps his wings at dawn. 

"The torrent brooks of ha11ow*d Israel 

From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 

Sound all night long,' in falling thro* the dell. 
Far-heard beneath the moon. 

"The balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods all the deep-blue gloom with beams di- 
vine: 
All niffht the splintei'd crags that wall the dell 

With spires of silver shine.** 

As one that miueth where broad sunshine laves 
The lawn of some cathedral, thro* the door 

Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor 

Within, and anthem sung, is ebarm*d and tied 
To where he stands,— so stood I, when that flow 

Of music left the lips of her that died 
To save her fkther's vow : 

The daughter of the warrior Gileadtte, 

A maiden pure ; as when she went along 

From Mizpeh's tower*d gate with welcome light, 
With timbrel and with aong. 

H y words leapt forth : " Heaven heads the count of 
crimes 

With that wild oath.** She ren4er*d annwer high : 
"Not so, nor once alone; a thousand times 

I would be bora and die. 

"Single I grew, like some green plant, whose root 
Creeps to the garden water-pipes beneath. 

Feeding the flower : but ere my flower to fhiit 
Changed, I was ripe for death. 

"My God, my land, my fatber,--4heae did move 
Me ttom my bliss of life, that Nature gave, 

Lowei'd softly with a threefold cord of love 
Down to a silent grave. 

"And I went mouraing, *No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smi.e away my maiden blame among 

The Hebrew mothera* --emptied of all Joy 
Leaving the dance and song, 

" Leaving the olive-gardens fkr below, 

Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 



The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 

" The light white cloud swam over n«. Anon 
We heard the lion roaring (h>m his den; 

We saw the large white stars rise one by one 
Or, from the darken'd glen, 

"Saw Qod divide the night with flying flame. 

And thunder on the everlasting hills. 
I heard Him, for He spake, and grief became 

A solemn scorn of ills. 

" When the next moon was roll*d into the sky. 
Strength came to me that eqna11*d my desire. 

How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For Qod and for my sire 1 

"It comforts me In this one thought to dwell. 
That I subdued me to my fttther*8 will : 

Because the kiss he gave me, ere I fell. 
Sweetens the spirit stUL 

"Moreover it is written that my race 

Hew*d Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer 

On Anion unto Minneth.** Here her face 
Qlow'd, as I look*d at her. 



She lock*d her lips ; she left me where I stood : 
" Glory to God,** she sang, and past afiu-, 

Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood. 
Toward the morning-star. 

Losing her carol I stood pensively. 

As one that fh>m a casement leans his head. 
When midnight bells cease ringing suddenly. 

And the old year is dead. 

"Alas ! alas I** a low voice, ftell of care^ 

Marmnr*d beside me: "Turn and look on me: 

I am that Rosamond, whom men call fair, 
If what I was I be. 

** Would I had been some maiden coarse and poor! 

O me, that I should ever see the light ! 
Those dragon eyes of auger*d Eleanor 

Do hunt me, day and night** 

She ceased in tears, fhllen fh>m hope and trast : 
To whom the Egyptian : " O, yuu tamely died ! 

Yon should have clung to Fulvia*s waist, and throat 
The dagger thro' her side.** 

With that sharp sound the white dawn*s creeping 
beams, 

StoPn to my brain, dissolved the mystery 
Of folded sleep. The captain of my dreams 

Ruled iu the eastern sky. 

Morn broaden'd on the borden of the dark. 
Ere I saw her, who clasp'd in her last trance 

Her mnrder'd flither*s head, or Joan of Arc, 
A light of ancient France ; 

Or her, who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 
Who kneeling, with one arm about her king. 

Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath. 
Sweet as new buds in Spring. 

No memory labora longer from the deep 

Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden ore - 

That glimpses, moving ap, than I from sleep 
To gather and tell o*er 

Each little sound atfd sight With what dull pain 
Compass'd, how eagerly I sought to strike 

Into that wondrous track of dreams again ! 
But no two dreams are like. 




MABGARET.— THE BLACKBIRD.— THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. SJI 



As when m soul lament*, which hath been blest, 
Deetring what la mingled with past jmn, 

In yearnings that can never be ezprest 
Bj signs or groans or tears; 

Bccanae aU words, tho* cnlPd with choicest art, 
Failing to gi?e the bitter of the sweet, 

Wither beneath tho palate, and the heart 
Faints, fhded by its heat 



MARGARET: 

1. 

O swBST pale Margaret, 

O rare pale Margaret, 
What lit yottr eyes with tearftil power. 
Like moonlight on a foiling shower? 
Who lent yon, love, yonr mortal dowel* 

Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 

Tonr melancholy sweet and firail 
As perfhmo of the cnckoo-flower f 
From the westward-winding flood« 
From the evening-lighted wood. 

From all things ontward yon hanre won 
A tearfbl grace, as tho* yon stood 

Between the rainbow and the snn. 
The very smile before yon speak, 
That dimples yonr transparent cheek, 
Bncircles all the heart, and ftedeth 
The senses with a still delight 

Of dainty sorrow without sound. 

Like the tender amber ronnd. 
Which the moon abont her spreadeth. 
Moving thro* a fleecy night. 

S. 

Yon love, remaining peaoefhlly, 

To hear the murmur of the strife, 
But enter not the toll of life. 

Yonr spirit is the calmed sea. 

Laid by the tnmnlt of the flght 

Yon are the evening star, alway 

Remaining betwixt dark and bright: 

Xnird echoes of laborious day 

Come to yon, gleams of mellow light 
Float by yon on the verge of night 



What can It matter, Margaret 

What songs below the waning stars 

The lion-heart Plautagenet 

Sang looking thro* his prison bars? 
Bzqnisite Margaret, who can tell 

The last wild thought of Chatelet 
Just ere the fallen axe did part 
The burning brain from the tme heart 
Bven in her sight he loved so wellf 



A fkiry shield yonr Oenins made 

And gave yon on yonr natal day. 
Yonr sorrow, enly sorrow's shade, 

Keeps real sorrow ftir away. 
Yon move not in such solitudes, 

Yon are not less divine^ 
But more human in yonr moods. 

Than your twin-slstor, Adeline. 
Yonr hatr Is darker, and yonr eyes 

Tonch*d with a somewhat darker hue. 

And less afirially bine 

Bui ever trembling thro* the dew 
Of dainty-woftd sympathies. 



O sweet pale Maigaret 
O rare pale Margaret, 



I Come down, come down, and hear me speak 
Tie np the ringlets on your cheek: 

The sun to just abont to set 
The arching hmes are tall and shady. 
And fiiint rainy lights are seen. 
Moving in the leafy beech. 
Rise from the feast of sorrow, lady, 

W^here all di^ long yon sit between 
Joy and woe, and whisper each. 
Or «»ly look across the lawn, 

hook ont below your bower-eaves. 

Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn 

Up<m me thro* the Jasmine-leaves. 



THE BLACKBIRD. 

O Blaokbibo ! sing me something well : 
While ail the neighbors shoot the round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 

Where thou may*st warble, eat And dwell. 

The espaliers tod the standards all 
Are thine : the range of lawn and park : 
The nnnetted black-hearts ripen dark. 

All thine, against the garden wall. 

Yet tho* I spared thee all the Spring, 
Thy sole delight is, sitting still. 
With that gold dagger of thy bill 

To fret the Summer Jenneting. 

A golden bill ! the silver tongue, 

Cold February loved, is dry : 

Plenty corrupts the melody 
That made thee famous once, when young .- 

And in the sultry garden-equarst. 
Now thy flute-notes are changed to ooam, 
I hear thee not at all, or hoarse 

As srhen a hawker hawks his wares. 

Take warning! he that will not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue. 
Shall ring for want era leaves are new. 

Caught in the froien palms of Spring. 
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THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 

Full knee^leep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low. 
For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, yon must not die : 

Yon came to us so readily, 

Yon lived with us so steadily. 

Old year, you shall not die. 

He lleth still : he doth not more: 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other lift above. 

He gave me a friend, and a tme, tme-Iore, 

And the New-year will take *em away. 

Old year, yon must not go; 

So long aa yon have been with ns. 

Such Joy as yon have seen with ns, 

Old year, yon ahall- not go. 

He froth'd his bumpers to the brim i 
A Jollier year we shall not aee. 
But tho* his eyes are waxing dim. 
And tho* his foes speak ill of him. 
He was a friend to me. 




Old itai, 70B ihitl DM d1« : 

We did to luigh (od 07 with ;<hi, 

l'r» bill a mlDd u> die wllb tod. 



Be vu hit orioks uid >Mk, 
But il] hli iiienT qDlpg uv oei. 
Tn H blm dia icroiig ths wuU . 
Hli lOD ud heir doUi ride poal-hiate, 
Hal he'll be dud before. 



Tax wind, that be*ts the moantiln, blowi 
More eoftly mund the opea wold, 

Aft gtDtl; comea the irarld to those 
That an cut In gentle moald. 



Ho* hard he hrealhee 1 orer lbs mow 
I beaid jaet now the cTovlnjc coek. 
The abadowD flicker lo and tin: 
The cricket chlrpg: (he light bami low: 
Tie nearlr IwcItc o'clock. 

Shake haada, berore jan die. 

Old Tear, we'll dearlT roe tar yon : 

What la It we cao do for t^o ' 

Speak out before too die. 



Qod giTes n* Ion. Something to lore 
Be leoda ne ; bnt, when lore la grown 

To rlpeneu, that on which It Ihrote 
fUla off, and lore la left alone. 

Tbia la the ciir«e nr time. Alas ! 

Id grier I an am all atilaini'd : 
Once Ihro' mine nwa doon Dealh did piei ; 

One went, who nsTer h. 




TOU ASK ME WHY.— LOVE THOU THY LAND. 
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Of haaven, nor baling wander*d Har 
Shot on the sadden into dark. 

I knew yonr brother: his mote dnat 
I honor and his living worth : 

A man more pore and bold and J net 
Was never born into the earth. 

I have not look*d npon yoa nigh. 

Since that dear sool hath talYn aaleep. 

Qraat Natare Is more wise than I: « 
I will not tell 700 not to weep. 

And tho* mine own eyee fill with dew, 

Drawn from the Bpirlt^hro* the brain, 
I will not even preach to 700, 

'Weep, weeping dnlla the inward pain.' 



«t' 



Let Grief be her own mlatieee atilL 
She loveth her own angnlah deep 

More than mnch pleasnre. Let her will 
Be done— to weep or not to weep, 

I will not Bay "God's ordinance 

Of death is blown in every wind ;** 

For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind. 

His memory long will live alone 

In ail onr hearts, as moamftal light 

That broods above the fallen son. 

And dwells in heaven half the night. 

Vain solace I Memory standing near 
Cast down her eyes, and in her throat 

Her voice seemM distant, and a tear 
Dropt on the letters as I wrote. 

I wrote I know not what In troth, 
How 9hmUd I soothe yon anyway, 

Who miss the brother of yonr yonth f 
Yet something I did wish to say: 

For he too was a Mend to me: 

Both are my Mends, and my tnie breast 
Bleedeth for both; yet it may be 

Tliat oply alienee soiteth best. 

Words weaker than your grief wonld make 
Grief more. *Twere better 1 shoold cease ; 

Although myself conld almost take 

The place of him that aleeps in peace. 

Sleep sweetly, tender heart, tn peace ; , 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars bom, the moons increase. 

And the great ages onward roU. 

Sleep till the end, tme son! and sweet. 

Nothing comes to thee new or strange. 
Sleep full of rest ftrom head to feet ; 

Lie still, dry dost, secure of change. 



Yon ask me, why, tho* ill at esse. 
Within this region I sobelst. 
Whose spirits falter in the mist. 

And languish fur the porple seasf 

It is the land that freemen till, 

Thni sober-salted Freedom choee, 

The land, where girt wttii Mends or foes 

A man may speak the thing he will ; 

A land of settled government, 
A land of Jost and old renown, 
Where fireedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent: 



Where Csction eeldom gathers head, 
Bot by degrees to fhlness wrooght, 
The strength of some dtffhsive thought 

Hath time and space to work and spread. 

Should banded anions persecote 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 

And individual fireedom mute ; 

Tho* Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great— 
Tho' every channel of the State 
Should almost choke with golden sand- 
Yet waft me fttnn the harbor-month, 
Wild wind I I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before 1 die 
The palms and temples of the South. 



Or ofd sat Freedom on the height^ 
The thunders breaking at her feet: 

Above her shook the starry HghtB : 
She heard the torrents meet 

There In her place she did rctJoice, 
Self-gather*d in her prophet-mind. 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Come rolling on the vdnd. 

Then stept she down thro* town and field 
To mingle with the human race, • 

And part by part to men reveal'd 
The (Illness of her (hce— 

Grave mother of miO^tic works. 
From her is1e>altar gazing down. 

Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 
And, King-like, wean the crown : 

Her open eyes desire the tmth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual yonth 

Keep dry their light from tears; 

That her fair fbrm may stand and shine, 

Make bright our days and light our dream% 

Taming to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes 1 



Lots thoa thy land, vrith love fhr-brought 
From oat the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfhsed 

Thro* (htnre time by power of thought 

True love tum*d round on fixed pole*. 
Love, that endures not sordid ends, 
. For English natures, freemen, friends. 
Thy brothers and immortal souls. 

But pamper not a hasty time, 
Nor feed with crude Imaginings 
The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 

That every sophister can lime. 

Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From thoee, not blind, who wait for d«y. 

Tho* sitting girt with donbtlhl light 



THE GOOSE. 



^anvlBAgr circle vHh the wiads: 
Jkt itz iHT bnJd, Bervreooe, fly 
3*» rf iter tif witiiervr sky 

si mtm Mtd gromlh of minds. 

ts draw the yean : 
tbe grain: 
are always gain : 
€f thy peers: 



^ar -ml fo" 




plaee, or toach 

oottnt on praise: 
caedoii after-days : 

oTer-mach ; 



3iic "•yw^friy to aoMe aBdent saw; 
Jiic 3Baf«r^ by sonie modem term ; 
J^ lc rnmrSa «r fikiw to diange, bat firm : 
•n, isi KaBBBi bring the law; 




T!\ia: IruB DteeasrioaTs lip naay Ibll 
*Vtu. •**- TUB. votftag stnmgiy, binds— 
Vr n. al iiru:* by moay aunds, 

of alL 



Tim* mso: 



d^. drrioBg long. 




l3i 



be free 
witb that, which flies, 
oT state, that plies 
wftk sympathy. 



Jx a-l 



to rbape fai 
of Time 
*A ibaDder-peals. 



T«sniU4g M» mi3 



to 

WTlh 
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Not yet the wise of heart woald 
To bold his hope thro* shame and gnilty 
Bat with his band against the hilt, 

Woald pace the troobled land, like Peaoe : 

Not less, tho* dogs of Faction bay, 
Wonld serve his kind in deed and word. 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword. 

That Itnowledge takes the sword away— 

Woald love the gleams of good that brok«. 
• From*eithec side, nor veil his eyes : 

And if some dreadfal need should rise 
Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke 

To-morrow yet wonld reap to-day. 
As we bear blossom of the dead : 
Earn well the thrifty months, nor ^red 

Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 



THE GOOSE. 

I KNKW an old wife lean and poor. 
Her rags scarce held together ; 

Theie strode a stranger to the door. 
And it was windy leather. 

He held a goose upon his arm. 
He atter*d rhyme and reason, 

" Here, take the goose, and keep yoa 
It is a stormy season.** 



'She caught the white gooee by the 1^. 

A goose— *twas no great matter. 
The goose let fall a gulden egg 
With cackle and with daiter. 

She dropt the goose, and eanght the pel( 
And ran to tell her neighbors; 

And bleM*d herself and cursed henell^ 
And rested from her labors. 

And feeding high, and living eofi. 
Grew phuap and able-bodied; 

Tntil the grave chnrdiwarden dofl*d, 
Hie panoo amirk*d and nodded. 

So sitting, SCI t ed by man and maid. 

She Mt her bean grow pnwder: 
Bot ah ! the more the white gooee laid 
• It dackM and cndckd lender. 



It civtteed here, it chackled 
It stirrM the old willed osettle: 

She shifted ia her elbow-chair. 
And hariM the pan and kettle. 
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ni« wild wind nrrg rnm park aad plilo. 
And HHind the lUlna minblad, 

Till atl the tables daDced again. 
And htlf tha chlmDcja lumblAd. 



And while on all ildn b«kln« Idd 
B«r hoowhold And Ihc danger, 

Qnolb aln, "TIib DctII take th* goo 
And God Ibcgat the itnngerr 



ENGLISH IDYLS AND OTHER POEMS. 

(PUBLISHED lS43-) 

THE EPIC. "And 1,-flnothBTertrd. "bj 

"Whj jea," I Mid, "«■ kneir joDr gin uiai waj 

Al college: bat anoUwr <rblcb tod had— 

I mean of vene ((Or ao we held It then,) 

What cane of Ihllf- "Ton know,- aald fruit, 



At Pnndi AUsn-i oi 

The game of forhlta dcnie— the girl* all Uii'd 
Banaalb the aacred buih and past awaj — 
The pMraon UoJmei, the poet Bverard Hall, 
Tba horn, and I lat round tbe waHall-bowl, 
Ttara hair-waj ebb'd: and there wo held a talk. 
Bow all tba old honor bad from Cbrlatmai gone. 
Or gode, or dwindled down U auma odd games 
In aoma odd nooks like tbla; till I, Ured onl 
With entUpg elghta that daj npon tht pond, 
Whera, three times slipping titiiD tbe oater edga, 
I bnmp'd tbe lee Into three general stan, 
Fiell In a doie -, and bair-awake I heard 
The parvm taking wide and wider sweep*, - 

Now hawking at Oeologj ud schism : 
Until I woke, and lOand hlni settled down 
Upon the general dec*; of (Utb 
Right mm- the world, "al home WM Utile left. 



HIa epic, his King Artbnr, some twelTe booki "— 
And then to me demanding whjl "O, sli, 
He thought that nothing new was aald, or else 
Something so said 'iwia nothing— that a Imlh 
Looks rreahest In the fiishlon or the daf: 

It pleased tw well edoogh," " Nif. naj." said Hall, 
'• Why lake the style of thoee heroic times ( 
For nam re brings not back the Ibatodon, 
Nor we thoee limes : and «hj shoold any man 
Remodel models r theee twelve books of mine 
Were faint Homeric echnee, notblng-wortb, 
Here chaff and draff, miu^ better hnrnt-' "Bat I." 
field Francis, " pick'd Che elerenlh from this hearth. 

Be laogh'd, and I. tboagh sleepT, like a taorae 



MOBTE D'AETHUB. 



When we w«e Fnabmni : Itaen at mj reqiwat 
Be brought It! ud Iha poel, little nrged. 
But with Kme prelade of dlapangement, 
Re*d> mmilhliig one hia hollow oe* and xa, 
Deep-cheated niulci uiil to Ihia rtanll. 



MOKTE DAETHUK. 
Bo ill daj long tha notae of battle roli'd 
AuoDg tba mDDDUlDe h; the wIdui ae«i 

Until King Artbur'i table, man bj man, 
Had faH'n in Lroaneaa aboal Ibalr Lord, 

The bold Sir Bedlnare Dplinsd hiia, 
SlT Bedlrere. thfl last of all hia kalghta. 
And bon talm to a cbapcl olgh the Held, 
A bruken chancel with a bnikeu croaa. 
Thai ilood on a dark alrall of barrea land. 
On one aide lar the Ocean, and on one 
Laijr a great water, and the moon waa fiilL 
Then spake King Artfaar lo Blr Beditere : 
"The aeqQel of to^aj anraldera all 
The goodlleat Ihllowiblp of hmoat kDigbla 
Whereof thla world hotda record. Bach a aleep 
Ther Bleep— the men I loTed. I think that we 
Shall never more, al aoj tatare time, 



Dallffat our aoola with talk of knightly doeda. 
Walking aboot tha gardena and tbe halla 
Of Camelot, M in the dafa that wen. 

I periah bj thla people which I naade, — 
Tho* Kerlln aware that T ahoold come again 
To role once mure— bat let wbU will be, be, 

That wilhont help I cannot laat till moru. 
Thon therefore take mj brand Bxealibor, 
Which waa my pride : fbr thon renemberatt how 
In thoae old daya, one aammer noon, aa arm 
Boee np from ont the boaom of iba iako, 
Ciocbed In while aamlte, mjatlcv* wonderltal. 
Holding the awDid—and bow 1 rawed acnm 
And took It, and haie worn It, like a king: 
And, whereaoaver I am aoag or told 
In Bltertlme, tbli alao ahall be known; 
Bat now delaj not: lake Sicallbor, 
And fling blm far Into the middle merai 
Watch what tbOD aeiat, and Ugbtl; bring me word 

To him replied the bold Sir BedUere: 
"It la not meet. Sir King, to leaTe thee thns, 
Aldleaa, alone, and amltten thro' the helm. 
A little thing mar barm a waUDded man. 
Yet I th; heat will all perfonn at full. 
Watch what I aee, and llghtl; bring thee word.' 

So sajlDg, fKim tile mined abrlne he atept 
And in tbe moon athwart the place of lomh^ 
Where \»s tbe mlgb^ bonea of ancient men. 




MORTE D'ARTHUB. 
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Old knights, and over them the eea-wind sang 
ShrlU, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By alg-sag paths, and Jnts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Bzcallbor, 
And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long clond, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt : 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond studs. 
Myriads of topax-llghts, and Jacinth-work 
Of sabtlest Jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazxled, as he stood. 
This way and that dividing the swift mind. 
In act to throw : bnt at the last it seem'd 
Better to leave Ezcalibar concea]*d 
There in the many-knotted waterflags. 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedtvere : 
"Hast thou performed my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou bast seen or what hast heard?** 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedlvere: 
" I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.** 

To whom replied King .Arthur, Uttlnt and pale : 
"Thou hast betray*d thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem'd 
l*by fealty, nor like a noble knight : 
For surer sign had follow*d, eit\)er hand. 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere, 
lliis is a shamefhl thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.** 

Then went Sir Bedlvere the second time 
Across -the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Connting'the dewy pebbles, fiz*d *n thought ; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt. 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud. 

"And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a predous thing, one worthy note, 
Should thus be lost forever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done f 
What harm, undone t deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 
The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aflertime, but empty breath 
And rumors of a doubt f but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty klngf , 
Some one might show it at a Joust of arms. 
Saying, * King Arthur's sword, Bxcalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the XiiiJte. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting In the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.* 
So might some old man speak in the aflertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 
But now much honor and much Ihme were lost** 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Ezcallbur the second time, * 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : * 
"What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?** 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedlvere: 
"I heard the water lapping on tbe.crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.** 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 
" Ah, miserable and nntrind, untrue, 
UnknigbUy, traitor-hearted I Woe is me ! 
Aothority forgets a dying king. 
Laid widow*d of the power in his eye 
That bow*d the will. I see thee what thou art. 
For thon, the latest left of all my kniehts, 
In whom should meet the oflicet 5f all. 



Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 

Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes 

Tet, for a man may ftU in duty twice, 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence ; 

But, if thon spare to fling Excallbur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.** 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedlvere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clntch*d the sword, 
And strongly wheel'd and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon. 
And flashing round and round, and whlrl*d in an 

arch. 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn. 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, Mrith noises of the northern sea. 
So flash*d and fell the brand Bxcalibur: 
But ere he dipt the surfkce, rose an arm 
Cloth*d in white samite, mystic, wonderftil, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brand{sh*d him 
Three times, and drew him under In the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 

" Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen ?** 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedlvere: 
" Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw. 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 
Not tho* I live three lives of mortal men. 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 
Bnt when I )ook*d again, behold ap arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him uA.der In the mere.** 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 
"My end draws nigh; *tis time that I were gone, 
Make broad thy shoulders, to receive my weight. 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
)fy wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.** 

So saying, ttom the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 
And looking wistfhlly with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedlvere 
Remorsefully regarded thro* his tears. 
And would have spoken, bnt he found not words. 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee. 
O'er both his shoulders drew the languid hands. 
And rising bore him thro* the place of tombe. 

But, as be walk*d. King Arthur panted hard. 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh*d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear " Quick, quidK 1 
I fear it Is too late, and I shall die.** 
But the other swiftly strode ttom ridge to ridge. 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd, 
Larger than human on the fttizen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry clash* d his harness In the ley caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang*d round him, as he baaed 
His feet on Jnts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp«nltten with the dint of armed heels— 
And on a sudden, lo 1 the level lake. 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a ftineral scarf from stem to stem. 
Beneath them : and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream— by thee^ 
Three Queens with crowns of gold— and from thtm 

rose 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars. 
And, as It were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 



MOBTE IVAKTHUR. 



All Dlihi la ■ wuU laod, i 
Or haita coaM, bIdc* Uie mt 
Thea mnnnar'd Artbni, " 
Asd to th« barg« tli«T en 



g or tbc world. 
« m« In the twrge," 
Then moH ttanc 



Pot forth Uiclt b■nd^ (Dd took Ihe KIoe, ud n 

Bat ihe that race the lalleM of ihem all 

And blreat, laid bli head apoo her lap^ 

And looted Uw ahaller'd caHjaa, and chalM hli haodn, 

And caird bin bj his name, camplalalni lood. 

And dropplD^ billet lean againal lila brow 

Striped wllh duk biood : for ail his face was uhlle 



Where ahi 

w I see the true old dmH art dEad, 
iver; momlstt bronght a noble chanre. 
And everj chance bronght ont a noble kni^hL 
Sacb llmei bare been not alnce the light bath I( 
The bolj Elden with the gift of mrrrb. 
But now the whole aouirn tuli le dlanolTed 
Which was an Image of the mlgtatr world ; 
And I. the last, go fbrtb oimpanionlesa. 
And the dejie darken ronnd me, and the jrean^ 
Among new men, atrange bcea, other minda." 

And liowl^ anewer'd Arthnr tnto the i>arge; 
"Tbe old order cbangetb, jieldlng piace to ocir. 




ABd ali hit man 



T^al made hb ftirrhnd like a rittne •; 

Ot, rlolled into pninu end hmn^Dg I.k 
Mii'd wiib the knlebilT nnwib thai trii 



lathM wllh dropa 
ontmrls— 

vtlh dnat: 



Skat thro ihr jrlt >T CaBfliH. and thaiged 
B^nrt Ibr riTS at .adia and ci( klnn. 
rka joadij cncd ibe IkU 9t Bedlmc, 



And Ood ttalflle hlBtelT in am* w*jt. 

Lot one co«d nvtom pbonld rampi Uw world. 

Cnmnirt Ihmlf: what comfort la In me? 

I bare llnd m; lilt, snd tbal vhlrb I hare doM 
I Ma; He wilhln himeelf make pare) bnl Ihon, 
hia llpe. : ir ihcn ■booMM nmr wr mj tkr* again, 

Pni *>r nx HAl. More Ihlnp air wmortt by pn. 
It, . Than Ihta world diHinu ot Wbireforr, lei liiy n 

'pnr what are men better Ihan tbftp or goala 
That Bflorltb a UInd tl» within the brain, 
, If, knowing Ood. Hmt lift not hanA of pnjar 
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Both for themMlTes and thoM who call them Mendl 
, FVir HO the wholo round earth la every waj 
Boand by gold chains aboat the feet of Qod. 
Hot now Ihrewell. I am going a long way 
With these thoa seSst— If Indeed I go— 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the Island-Talley of Avillou ; 
Where fUls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly : bat It lies 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fklr with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown*d with summer sea, * 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.** 
So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some (hll-breasted swaQ-> 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruflles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedlvere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look*d one black dot against the verge of dawn. 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 



Here ended Hall, and our last light, that long 
Had wink'd and threaten*d darkness, flared and fell : 
At which the Parson, sent to sleep with sound. 
And waked with silence, grunted **Qood!*' but we 
Sat rapt: It was the tone with which he read- 
Perhaps some modem touches here iCnd there 
Redeera'd It ftrom the charge of nothingness — 
Or else we loved the man, and prised his work ; 
I know not : but we sitting, as 1 said. 
The cock crew loud ; as at that Ume of year 
The lusty bird takes every hour for dawn : 
Then Francis, muttering, like a man ill-used, 
"There now— that's nothing r drew a little back. 
And drove his heel into the smoulder'd log. 
That sent a blast of sparkles up the flue : 
And so to bed ; where yet In sleep I seem*d 
To sail with Arthur under looming shores, 
Point after point ; till on to dawn, when dreams 
Begin to Ibel the truth and stir of day, 
To me, roethonght, who waited with a crowd. 
There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 
* King Arthur, like a modem gentleman 
Of stateliest port; and all the people cried, 
** Arthur is come again : he cannot die.** 
Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated— "Come again, and thrice as (kir;** 
And, iWher inland, voices echoed— "Come 
With all godd things, and war shall be no more.** 
At this a hundred bells began to peal. 
That with the sound I woke, and heard indeed 
The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas mora. 



THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER; OR, 
THE PICTURES. 

Tnia morning is the moming of the day, 
When I and Eustace from the city went 
To see the Gardener's Daughter; I and he. 
Brothers in Art ; a friendship so complete 
Portlon'd in halves between us, that we grew 
The fhble of the city where we dwelt 

My Eustace might have sat for Hercules; 
So muscular he spread, so broad of breast. 
He, by some law that holds In love, and draws 
The greater to the lesser, long desired 
A certain miracle of symmetry, 
A miniature of loveliness, all (^race 
Summ'd up and closed in little ;— Juliet, she 
Ho light of fobt, so light of spirit— oh, she 
To me myself, for some three careless moons. 
The summer pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing ! Know you not 
Such touches are hut embasslee of love. 
To tamper with the feelings, ere he found 



Empire for lifef but Eustace painted her. 
And said to me, she sitting with us then, 
"When will you paint Uke this?" and I replied, 
(My worda were half in earnest, half in Jest,) 
'* 'TIS not your work, but Love's. Love, nnperceived, 
A more ideal Artist he than all. 
Came, drew yonr pencil from you, made thoiie eyea 
Darker than dar]Eest pansles, and that hair 
More black than ashbuds in the front of March.** 
And Juliet auswer*d laughing, " Go and see 
The Gardener*s daughter : trust me, after that. 
Ton scarce can fail to match his masterpiece,** 
And up we rdee, and on the spur we went. 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of foneral or of marriage bells ; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash'd by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirT*d with languid pulses of the oar. 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on. 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown'd with the minster towers. 

The fields between 
Are dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-udder'd kine. 
And all about the large lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wiii<;s. 

In that still place she, hoarded in heri^elf; 
Grew, seldom seen : not less among us lives 
Her fiime from lip to Up. Who had not heard 
Of Rose, the Gardener's daughter f Where was ho^ 
So blunt in memory, so old at heart, 
At such a distance flrom his youth in grief^ . 
That, having seen, forgot? The common month 
So gross to express delight, in praise of her 
Grew oratory. Such a lord is Love, 
And Beauty such a mistress oi the world. 

And if I said that Fancy, led by Love, 
Would play with flying forms and images, 
Yet this is also trae, that, long before 
I look'd upon her, when I heard her name 
My heart was like a prophet to my neart 
And told me I should love. A crowd of hopes. 
That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds. 
Bora out of everything I heard and saw, 
Flutter'd about my senses and my soul ; 
And vague desires, like fitful blasts of balm 
To one that travels quickly, made the air 
Of Life delicious, and all kinds of thought. 
That verged upon them, sweeter than the dresm * 
Dream'd by a happy man, when the dark EaM, 
Unseen, Is brightening to his bridal mora. 

And sure this orbit of the memory folds 
Forever in itself the day we went 
To see her. All the land In flowery squsres 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind. 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward; but all else of Hesven was pure 
Up to the Sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me ttom head to heeL And now. 
As tho* *t were yesterday, as iho* It were 
The hour ^ust flown, that mora with all its sounO, 
(For those old Mays had thrice the life of tbese,) 
Rings in mine ears. The steer forgot to graze. 
And, where the hedge-row cuts the pathway, atoo^ 
Leaning his boras Into the neighbor field. 
And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the wellocontenied doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for Joy, 
Bat shook his song together as he near'd 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right. 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ousel fluted in the elm : 
The redcap whiatled; and the nightingale 
Sang lond, as tho* he were the bird of day. 

And Eustace tnra*d, and amiUng aaid to me. 
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'* Hear how the hashes echo ! hy my life. 

These birds have Joyftil thoughts. Thiok yon they 

SiDg 

Like poets, from the Tanity of song T 

Or have they any sense of why they sing f 

And wonld they praise the heavens for what they 

have?" 
And I made answer, " Were there nothing else 
For which to praise the heavens bat only love, 
That only love were caose enough for praise." 

Lightly he langhM, as one that read my thought, 
And on we went; bnt ere an hoar had pass'd, 
We reacb'd a meadow slanting to the. North; 
Down which a well-worn pathway courted as 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge; 
This, yielding, gave into a grassy walk 
Thro* crowded lilac-ambush trimly pruned ; 
And one warm gust, full-fed with perftime, blew 
Beyond us, as we enter'd in the cool. 
The garden stretches southward. In the midst 
A cedar spread his dark-green layers of shade. 
The garden-glasses shone, and momently 
The twinkling laurel scatter*d silver lights. 

** Bustace," I said, " this wonder keeps the house.** 
He nodded, but a moment afterwards 
He cried, "Look I look 1** Before he ceased I tum'd, 
And, ere a star can wink, beheld her there. 

For up the porch there grew an Eastern rose. 
That, flowering high, the last night's gale had caught. 
And blown across the walk. One arm aloft — 
Gown'd in pure white, that fitted to the shape- 
Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood. 
A single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Poar*d on one side : the shadow of the flowers 
Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist— 
Ah, happy shade— and still went wavering down, 
Bnt, ere it touch'd a foot, that might have danced 
The greensward into greener circles, dipt. 
And mix*d with shadows of the common ground ! 
But the ftill day dwelt on her brows, and sunn*d 
Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe*bloom, 
And doubled his own warmth against her lips. 
And on the bounteous wave of such a breast 
As never pencil drew. Half light, half shade. 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young. 

So rapt, we near'd the house ; bnt she, a Rose 
In roses, mingled with her fkvgrapt toil, 
Nor heard ns come, nor flrom her tendance tum*d 
Into the world without; till close at hand, 
And almost ere I knew mine own intent, 
T^is murmur broke the stillness of that air 
Wliich brooded round about her: 

" Ah, one rose, 
One roee, but one, by thoee fkir Angers culPd, 
Were worth a hundred kisses preBS*d on lips 
Less exquisite than thine.** 

She look*d : bnt all 
Suflhsed with blushes— neither self-possess'd 
Nor startled, but betwixt this mood and that. 
Divided in a graceful quiet— paused. 
And dropt the branch she held, and turning, wound 
Her looser hair in braid, and stirr'd her lips 
For some sweet answer, tho* no answer came, 
Nor yet refused the rose, but granted it. 
And moved away, and left me, statne-like. 
In act to render thanks. 

I, that whole day, 
Saw her no more, altho* I 1inger*d there 
Tin every daisy slept, and Love*s white star 
Beam'd thro* the thicken* d cedar in the dusk. 

So home we went, and alt the livelong way 
With solemn gibe did Eustace banter roe. 
"Now,- said he, "win you climb the top of Art 
fou cannot fliil but work in hues to dim 
The Tttianic Flora. Will you match 
My Juliet r you, not you,— the Master, Love, 
A more ideal Artist he than alL** 



So home I went, bnt conld not sleep for Joy, 
Reading her perfect features In the gloom. 
Kissing the rose she gave me o*er and o'er. 
And shaping faithfhl record of the glance 
That graced the giving— eneh a noise of life 
Swarm*d in the golden present, such a voice 
Caird to me fh>m the years to come, and endi 
A length of bright horizon rimm*d the dmrk. 
And all that night I heard the watchmen peal 
The sliding season: all that night I heard 
The heavy clocks knolUng the drowsy boon. 
The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good. 
O'er the mute city stole with folded wings. 
Distilling odors on me as they went 
To greet their fkirer sisters of the East 

Love at first sight, first-born, and heir to all. 
Made this night thus. Henceforward squall nor vtonn 
Could keep me fh>m that Eden where she dwelt. 
Light pretexts drew me: sometimes a Dutch lore 
For tulips ; then for roses, moss or musk. 
To grace my dty-rooms: or fhiits and cream 
Served In the weeping elm; and more and mere 
A word could bring the color to my cheek : 
A thought would All my eyes with happy dew; 
Love trebled lifte within me, and with each 
The year Increased. 

The daughters of the year. 
One after one, thro* that still garden paas*d: 
Each garlanded with her peculiar flower 
Danced into light, and died into the shade: 
And each in passing tonch*d with some new gracr 
Or seem'd to touch her, so that day by day, 
Like one that never can be wholly known. 
Her beauty grew; till Autumn brought an hour 
For Eustace, when I heard his deep " I will,** 
Breathed, like the covenant of a Ood, to hold 
From thence thro* ail the worlds; bat I rose ap 
Full of his bliss, and following her dark eyes 
Felt earth as air beneath me, till I reach'd 
The wlcket-gnte, and found her standing there. 

There sat we down upon a garden mound, 
Two mutually enfolded ; Love, the third. 
Between ns, in the circle of his arms 
Enwonnd us both ; and over many a range 
Of waning lime the gray cathedral towers. 
Across a hazy glimmer of the west, 
Reveard their shining windows: from them claah'd 
The bells; we Iisten*d; with the time we pli^d; 
We spoke of other things ; we coursed aboat 
The subject most at heart, more near and near. 
Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling round 
The central wish, until we settled there. 

Then, in that time and place, I spoke to her. 
Requiring, tho* I knew it was mine own. 
Yet for the pleasure that I took to hear, . 
Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 
A woman's heart, the heart of her I loved ; 
And In that time and place she answer'd me^ 
And in the compass of three little words, 
More musical than ever came in one. 
The silver fk^gments of a broken voice. 
Made me most happy, faltering " I am thine.** 

Shall I cease heref Is this enough to say 
That my desire, like all strongest hopes, 
By its own energy fhlfllPd itself^ 
Merged in completion f Would yon learn at ftill 
How passion rose thro* drcumstantlal grades 
Beyond all grades develop'd ? and Indeed 
I had not stayed so long to tell you all. 
But while I mused came Memory with sad eyes. 
Holding the folded annals of my youth ; 
And while I mused, Love with knit browa went by. 
And with a flying finger swept my lips. 
And spake, " Be wise : not easily fbrglven 
Are those, who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart. 
Let in the day.** Here, then, my words have end. 

Tat might I tell of meetings, of Ikrewella— 
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or that which came betweeo, more vweet thao each, 
lo whiapen, like the whiapen of the learea 
That tremble roaod a nightingale— in aiglia 
Which perfect Joy, perplez'd for utterance, 
Stole Arom her aister Sorrow. Might I not tell 
Of difference, reconcilement, pledgee given. 
And Towtf, where there waa never need of vowa, 
And kiaaee, where the heart on one wild leap 
Hnng tranced from all pulaation, aa above 
The heavens between their fairy fleecea paie 
Sow'd all their myatic gnlfa with fleeting atars; 
Or while the balmy glooming, crefMrent-Ut, 
Spread the light haze along the river-ehorea, 
And in the hollows ; or aa once we met 
Uuheedfhl, tho' beneath a whispering rain 
Night alid down one long stream of alghing wind, 
And in her boaom bore the baby. Sleep. 

Bat this whole hour yonr eyea have been intent 
On that veil*d pictnre— veil'd, for what it holda 
May not be dwelt on by the common day. 
This prelude haa prepared thee. Raise thy aonl ; 
Make thine heart ready with thine eyes ; the time 
Is come to raise the veil. 

Behold her there^ 
As I beheld her ere she knew my heart. 
My first, last love; the idol of my youth. 
The darling of my manhood, and, alaa I 
Now tbe moat bleaaed memory of mine age. 



DORA. 

With farmer Allan at the fkrm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son, 
And she his niece. He often look'd at them, 
And often thought ** Til make them man and wife.** 
Now Dora felt her uncle's will in all, 
And yeam*d towards William ; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her In the house, 
Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan caird his son, and said, "My sou: 
I married late, but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees hetote I die: 
And I have set my heart upon a match. 
Now therefore look to Dora : she Is well 
To look to ; thrifty too beyond her age. 
She is my brothel's daughter: he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora ; take her for your wife ; 
Fur I have wish'd this marriage, night and day. 
For many years.** But William answer'd short : 
"I cannot marry Dora; by my lUe, 
1 will not marry Dora.** Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and aald ; 
'* You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thua 1 
But in my time a father's word was law. 
And so it shall be now for me. Look to It: 
Consider, William : take a month to think,. 
And let me have an answer to my wish ; 
Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack. 
And never more darken my doors again.** 
But William answer'd madly; bit his llpe, 
And broke away. The more he look*d at her 
The less he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his Other's house. 
And hired himself to work within the fields ; 
And half Ip love, half spite, he woo*d and wed 
A laborer s oanghter, Mary Morrison. 

Then when the bells were ringing, Allan caird 
His niece and said : " My girl, I love you well : 
But If you speak with him that was my son, 
Or change a word with her he calls his wife, 
Mj home is none of yours. My will Is law." 

4 



And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
" It cannot be : my nnde'a mind will change l** 

And days went on, and there waa bom a boy 
To William ; then dlatresses came on him ; 
And day by day he pass'd his father's gate. 
Heart-broken, and his fother help'd him not. 
But Dora stored what little she could save, 
And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seised 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look'd with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and aaid: 

" I have obey'd my uncle until now. 
And I have slnn'd, for it was all thro* me 
This evil came on William at the flrsL 
But, Mary, for the sake of him' that's gone. 
And f(ir your sake, the woman ttiat he chose, 
And for this orphan, I am come to yon : 
You know there has not been for these five years 
So Aill a harveat: let me take the boy. 
And I will set him In my uncle's eye 
Among the wheat : that when his heart Is glad 
Of the fhll harvest, he may ^e the boy. 
And bless him for the sake of him that'a gone.** 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and aat upon a mound 
That waa unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off the fiumer came into the field 
And spied her not ; but none of all hla men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him. 
But her heart fkil'd her: and the reapers reap'd, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat npon the mound; 
And made a little vrreath of all the flowera 
That grew about, and tied it round hia hat 
To make him pleasing In her uncle's eye. 
Then when the farmer pasa'd into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work. 
And came and said : ** Where were you yesterday ? 
Whoee child la that? What are you doing heref** 
So Dora ca»t her eyes upon the ground. 
And answer'd softly, "This is William's child t** 
"And did I not,** said Allan, **did I not 
Forbid ynu, Dora t** Dora aaid again, 
" Do with me aa you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone P 
And Allan aald, " I see it la a trick 
Got up betwixt yon and the woman there. 
I must be taught my duty, and by you ! 
You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well— for I will take the boy : 
But go you hence, and never see me more.** 

So Baying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 
At Dora's feet She bow'd upon her hand^ 
And the boy's cry came to her from the field. 
More and more distant. She bow'd down her head. 
Remembering the day when first she came. 
And all the things that had been. She bow'd down 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap'd. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary's house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary aaw the boy 
Waa not with Dora. She broke out in pralso 
To Ood, that help'd her In her widowhood. 
And Dora said, ** My uncle took the boy ; 
But, Mary, let me live and work with yon t 
Re says that he will never see me more.** 
Then answer'd Mary, "This shall never he. 
That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself: 
And now I think, he shall not have the boy. 
For he will teach him hardness, and to alight 
HU mother; therefore thou and I will go 
And I will have my boy, and bring him hom^ ; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back: 
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Ba[ IT he «l)l dm Uke ilicc tuck Bgiln, 
Tb*D Iboa ind 1 will lln wlihln ous hoiuB, 
And work tbr WUIIwn'a child, until ha giowi 
<il (ge to help OL" 

So Uie wDmen kUa'd 
Each other, tai get oal, nad rtuch'J tbe fum. 
The dooi traa off Ihe UUb: Lliej peep'd. Hid nw 
The bor act Dp betwjxi his gnodilre's knees, 
Who thnut him la Ihe bDlIowi o1 b[i arm. 
And cUpt him on the haoda and on Ibe cheeks. 
Like one thU lared him : ind Ihe lad alretch'd on 
And babbled for the goJdsa kbI, that bao); 
Prom Allan's walch, aad Bpatkled hj the die. 
Then Ibej came Id; but when Iba bar bebeld 
Hla mother, he cried out to come to her; 
And Allan aet blm down, and Mary eitld: 
"O Fatber— ir too let me call joa ao— 
I nerer came a-begRlng for mjwlf, 
Or William, or Ihli child ; bat odh I coma 
For Dora: take her back; abe loves 30a well. 

Sir, when WUliam died, he died at pence 
Wltb all men ; for I aik'd blm, and be aaid, 
He could not eier me tali msirrlag mo— 

1 had been a patient «1A: bat, Sir, be said 
That be wal wmng to erou bis htber Ihaa : 
'Oodbleeshlmr he ai^d, 'and may he never knot 
The troables I haie gone thro' 1' Then be lara'd 
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Where quail and pigeoa, lark and levervt I117. 
Uke toBsIla of the rock, with golden rolka 
Imbedded and lijellled: last, with these, 
A flask or cider lh>m his father's vau. 
Prime, 'hlch I knewi and ao we saL and eat 
And talk'd old matters over : who was dead. 
Who married, who waa like Is be, and how 
Tbe races went, and who wonld rent the hall: 
Then tooch'd upon the i^ame, how scarce It wac- 
This season ; glancing thence, dlicasa'd tbe bmi. 
The fanrfleld system, and the price of grain ; 
And Btmch opon tbe corn-laws, where we rplit. 
And cams again together on tbe king 
With basted faces; till he langh'd alond: 
And. while the blackbird on tbe pippla bang 
To bear blm, dapi bis band Id mine and siang: 
" O, who wonld flgbt and tauth and cooDtcr. 

Be ihol for sixpence In a baltle-fleld. 
And shovell-d np Into a bloody trench 
Where no one knowsf bnt let me live my Hfe. 
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John. And when does this come by? 

James, Tbe mail 7 At one o'clock. 

John, What ia it now? 

James, A quarter ta 

John, Whose honse is that I see T 

No, not the Connty Member's with the vane : 
Up higher with the yewtree by It, and half * 
A teore of gables. 

James, That f Sir Edward Head's : 

Bat he's abroad : the place is to he sold. 

John. O, his. He was not broken. 

James, No, sir, he, 

VexM with a morbid devil In his blood 
That veil'd the world with Jaundice, hid his fiice 
From all men, and commercing with himself, 
He lost the sense that handles dally life— 
That keeps us all in order more or Icsa— 
And sick of home went overseas for change. 

John, And whither 7 

James. Nay, who knows? he's here and there. 
But let him go ; his devil goes with him, 
As well as with his tenant, Jocky Dawes. 

John. What's that? 

James. Ton saw the man— on Monday, was it f — 
There by the hnmpback'd willow; half stands up 
And bristles ; half has fall'n and made a brld^^e ; 
And there he caught the yonnker tickling trout- 
Caught in jCa^anf«— what's the Latin word f— 
Delicto: but his house, for so they say. 
Was haunted with a Jolly ghost, that shook 
The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors. 
And rummaged like a rat : no servants stay'd : 
The former vext packs up his beds and chairs. 
And all his household stuff: and with this boy 
Betwixt his knees, his wife upon the tilt. 
Bets out, and meets a friend who hails him, "What ! 
You're flitting!" "Yes, we're flitting,** says the 

ghoet, 
(For they had pack*d the thing among the beds,) 
"O well,** says he, "you flitting with us too— 
Jack, turn the horses' heads and home again.** 

John. He left his wife behind ; for so I heard. 

James, He left her, yes. I met my lady once : 
A woman like a butt, and harsh as crabs. 

John. O yet but I remember, ten years back~ 
'T is now at least ten years— and then she waa— 
You could not light upon a sweeter thing: 
A body slight and round, and like a pear 
In growing, modest eye?, a hand, a foot 
Lessening in perfect cadence, and a skin 
As clean and white as privet when It flowers. 

Jam£s. Ay, ay, the blossom fades, and they that 
loved 
At flrst like dove and dove were cat and dog. 
She was tbe daughter of a cottager, 
Out of her sphere. What betwixt shame and pride. 
New things and old, himself and her, she sour*d 
To what she is : a nature never kind I 
Like men, like manners : like breeds like, they say. 
Kind nature is the best: those manners next 
That flt us like a nature second*hand ; 
Which are Indeed the manners of the great 

John, But I had heard it was this bill that past. 
And fear of change at home, that drove him hence. 

James, That was the last drop in his cup of gall 
I ohce was near him, when his bailiff brought 
A Chartist pike. You should have seen him wince 
As from a venomous thing; he thought himself 
A mark for all, and shudder*d, lest a cry 
Should break his sleep by night, and his nice eyes 
Should see the raw mechanic's bloody thumbs 
Sweat on his blazou'd chairs ; but, sir, yon know 
That these two parties still divide the world— 
Of those that want, and those that have : and still 
Tbe same old sore breaks out trom age to age 
With much the same result. Now I myself, 
the quick, was as a boy 
when I had not what I would. 



I was at school— a college in the South : 
There lived a flayflint near: we stole his fruit. 
His hens, his eggs; but there was law for tur; 
We paid in person. He had a sow, sir. She, 
With meditative grunts of much content. 
Lay great with pig, wallowing in sun and mud. 
By night we dnigg*d her to the college tower 
From her warm bed, and up the* corkscrew stair 
With hand and rope we haled the groaning sow. 
And on the leads we kept her till she pigg'd. 
Large range of prospect had the mother sow, 
And but for daily loss of one she loved. 
As one by one we took them— but for this— 
As never sow was higher in this world- 
Might have been happy: but wbat lot is pnref 
W^e took them all, till she was left alone 
Upon her tower, the Nlobe of swine, 
And so retum'd unCurrowM to her sty. 

John, They found you out? 

James, Not they. 

Johiu Well— after all^ 

What know we of the secret of a man f 
HLs nerves were wrong. What alls us, who are 

sound, 
That we should mimic this raw fool the world, 
Which charts us all in its coarse blacks or whites, 
As ruthless as a baby with a worm, 
As cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows 
To Pity— more from ignorance than will. 

But put your best foot forward, or I fear 
That we shall miss the mall : and here it comes 
With flve at top : as quaint a four-in-hand 
As you shall see— three piebalds and a roan. 



EDWIN MORRIS; 0R» THE LAKE. 

O MX, my pleasant rambles by the lake. 
My sweet, wild, treah three quarters of a year. 
My one Oasis in the dust and drouth 
Of city life ; I was a sketcher then : 
See here, my doing : curves of mountain, bridge. 
Boat, island, ruins of a castle, built 
When men knew how to build, upon a rock, 
With turrets lichen-gilded like a rock : 
And here, new-comers in an ancient hold. 
New-comers trom the Mersey, mlllionnalres. 
Here lived the Hills— a Tudor-chimneyed bulk 
Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 

O mc, my pleasant rambles by the lake 
With Edwin Morris and with Edward Bull 
The curate; he was fatter than his cure. 

But Edwin Morris, he that knew the names. 
Long learned names of agaric, moss, and fern. 
Who forged a thousand theories of the rocks. 
Who taught me how to skate, to row, to swim. 
Who read me rhymes elaborately good, 
His own— I call'd him Crichton, for he seem'd 
All-perfect, flnlsh'd to the flnger nalL 

' And once I ask*d him of his early life, 
And his first passion; and he answer'd me; 
And well his words became him : was he not 
A ftill-ccird honeycomb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowers? Poet-like he spoke. 
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My love for Nature Is as old as I; 
But thirty moons, one honeymoon to that. 
And three rich sennights more, my love for her. 
My love for Nature and my love for her, 
Of different ages, like twin-slRters grew, 
Twin-elsters differently beautifhl. 
To some fall music rose and sank the sun. 
And some ftill music seem*d to move and chan^ 
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With nil the varied changes of the dark, 
ADd either twilight and the day between ; 
For daily hope falflU'd, to riae again 
RevoWing toward ftilfllment, made it sweet 
To walk, to fliti to sleep, to breathe, to wake/' 

Or this or something like to this he spoke. 
Then said the fat-faced curate, Edward Bull : 

"I take it, God made the woman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the world. 
A pretty fiice is well, and this is well. 
To have a dame indoors, that trims us np. 
And keeps us tight; but these. unreal ways 
Seem but the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn threadbare. Man is made of solid stufll 
I say, Ood made the woman for the man. 
And for the good and increase of the world.** 

"Parson,** said I, "yon pitch the pipe too low: 
But I have sudden touches, and can run 
My faith beyond my practice into Us: 
Tho* if, in dancing after Letty Hill, 
I do not hear the bells upon my cap, 
I scarce hear other music: yet say on. 
What should one give to light on such a dream?** 
I aak*d him halfHsardouically. 

"Giver 
Give all thou art,** he answer'd, and a light 
Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek ; 
"I would have hid her needle in my heart, 
To save her little finger from a scratch 
No deeper than the akin: my ears could hear 
Her lightest breaths: her least remark was worth 
The experience of the wise. I went and came ; 
Her voice fled always thro* the summer land ; 
I spoke her name alone. Thrice-happy days I 
The flower of each, those moments when we met. 
The crown of all, we met to part no more.** 

Were not his words delicious, I a beast 
To take them as I did r but something jarr'd ; 
Whether he spoke too largely; that there seem*d 
A touch of something false, some self-conceit. 
Or over-smoothness: howso*er it was. 
He scarcely hit my humor, and I said: 

** Friend Bdwin, do not think yourself alone 
Of all men happy. Shall not Love to me, 
As in the Latin song I learnt at school. 
Sneeze out a fhll God-bless-you right and left f 
But you can talk : yours Is a kindly vein : 
I have, I think,— Heaven knows— 4S much within; 
Have, or should have, but for a thought or two. 
That like a purple beech among the greens 
Looks out of place: *t is from no want in her: 
It is my shyness, or my self-diitrust. 
Or something of a wavward modem mind 
Dissecting passion, lime will set me right** 

So spoke I knowing not the things that were. 
Then said the fot-foced curate, Edward Bull : 
" God made the woman for tho use of man. 
And for the good and increase of the world.** 
And I and EJdwln laugh'd ; and now we paused 
About the windings of the marge to hear 
The soft wind blowing over meadowy holms 
And alders, garden-isles; and now we left 
The clerk behind us, I and he, and ran 
By ripply shallows of the lisping lake. 
Delighted with the freshness and the sound. 

But, when the bracken rusted on their crags, 
My suit had wither*d, nipt to death by him 
That waa a God, and is a lawyer's clerk, 
The rcntroll Cupid of onr rainy isles. 
*Tls true, we met; one hour I had, no more: 
She sent a note, the seal an ElU vou§ nitV, 



The close "Tour Letty, only yours;** and thi» 
Thrice underscored. The friendly mist of mora 
CIung«to the lake. I boated over, nn 
My craft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The Swoe^Gale rustle round the shelving keel: 
And out I stept, and up I crept ; she moved. 
Like Proserpine in Buna, gathering flowers: 
Then low and sweet I whistled thrice ; and she. 
She tnm'd, we closed, we kiss'd, swore ILitb, 1 

breathed 
In some new planet : a silent cousin stole 
Upon us and departed: *' Leave," she cried, 

" O leave me !" " Never, dearest, never : here 
I brave the worst:** and while we stood like fools 
Embracing, all at once a score of pugs 
And poodles yell'd within, and out they came 
Trustees and Aunts and Uncles. "What, with him !* 
"Go" (shriird the cottouspinning chorus) "htm :" 
I choked. Again they shriek'd the burthen ** Him r* 
Again with hands of wild rejection ** Gki !— 
Girl, get you in T* She went-^ind in one montii 
They wedded her to sixty tl^ouaand pounds. 
To lands in Kent and messuages in York, 
And slight Sir Robert with his watery smile 
And educated whisker. But for me, 
They set an ancient creditor to work: 
It seems I broke a close with force and armsi 
There came a mystic token from the king 
To greet the sherifl^ needless courtesy 1 
I read, and fled by night, and flying turo'd : 
Her taper glimmer'd in the lake below: 
I tum'd once more, close button'd to the stonn « 
So left the place, left Edwin, nor have seen 
Him since, nor heard of her, nor cared to hear. 

Nor cared to hear? perhaps: yet long ago 
I have pardon'd little Letty: not indeed. 
It may be, for her own dear sake but this. 
She seems a part of those fl-esh days to me ; 
For in the dust and drouth of London life 
She moves among my visions of the lake, 
WhUe the prime swallow dips his wiofr, or then 
While the gold-lily blows, and overhead 
The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 



ST. SIMEON STYLTTES. 

Altho* I be the basest of mankind. 
From scalp to sole one slough and crust of sin. 
Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 
For troops of devils, mad with blasphemy, 
I will not cease to grasp the hope I hold 
Of salntdom, and to clamor, mourn, and sob, 
Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer. 
Have mercy, Lord, and take away my sin. 
Let this avail, Just, dreadfhl, mighty God, 
This not be all In vain, that thrice ten years, 
Thrice, multiplied by superhuman pangs, 
In hungers and in thirsts, fevers and cold. 
In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous throes and 

cramps, 
A sign betwixt the meadow and the cloud. 
Patient on this UU pillar I have borne 
Rain, wind, fifost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet, and 

anow; _. i , J 

And I had hoped that ere this period closed 
Thou wouldst have caught me up into thy rest. 
Denying not these weather-beaten limbs 
The meed of saints, the white robe and the palm. 

O take the meaning. Lord: I do not breathe. 
Not whisper any murmur of complaint. 
Pain heap'd ten-hundred-fold to this, were sUIl 

Less burthen, by ten-hundred-fold, to b ear, 

Than were those lead-like tons of sin, tn/fgggj^a 
My spirit fiat before thee. 



Thou knowest I bore this 
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For I wM itrong and hale of body then ; 
And tho* my teeth, which now are dropt away, 
Would chatter with the cold, and all my beard 
WajB tagg'd with ley fringes In the moon, 
I drown'd the whooplngs of the owl with eoand 
Of ploiu hymns and paalma, and sometimes saw 
An angel stand and watch rae, as I sang. 
Now am I feeble grown ; my end draws nigh ; 
I hope my end draws nigh : half deaf I am. 
So that I scarce can hear the people hum 
About the column's base, and almost blind. 
And scarce can recognise the fields I know; 
And both my thighs are rotted with the dew; 
Yet cease I not to clamor and to cry, 
While my sUiT spine can hold my weary head, 
Till all my limbs drop piecemeal from the stone, 
Have mercy, mercy: take away my sin. 

Jesus, if thou wilt not save my soul, 
'Who may be saved? who is It may be saved? 

Who may be made a saint, if I flUl here? 
Show me the man hath suflbr'd more than L 
For did not all thy martyrs die one death 7 
For either they were stoned, or crucified, 
Or bnm'd in fire, or boird in oil, or sawn 
In twain beneath the ribs x but I die here 
To-day, and whole years long, a life of death. 
Bear ndtness, if I could have found a way 
*(And heedfhily I sifted all my thought) 
More slowly-palnfhl to subdue this home 
Of sio, my flesh, which I despise and hate, 
1 had not stinted practice, O my God. 

For not alone this pillar-punishment, 
Hot this alone I bore: but while I lived 
In the white convent down the valley there. 
For many weeks about my loins I wore 
The rope that haled the buckets firom the well. 
Twisted as tight as I conld knot the noose ; 
And spake not of it to a single soul. 
Until the ulcer, eating thro* my skin, 
Betray*d my secret penance, so that all * 
My brethren marveU*d greatly. More than this 
I bore, whereof, O Ood, thou knowest all. 

Three winters, that my soul might grow to thee, 
I lived up there on yonder mountain side. 
My right leg chain*d into the crag, I lay 
Pent in a roofless close of ragged stones ; ' 
Inswathed sometimes in wandering mist, and twice 
Black*d with thy branding thunder, and sometimes 
Sucking the damps for drink, and eating not, 
Bxoept the spare chance-gift of those that came 
To touch my body and l^ beaVd, and live: 
And they say then that I work'd miracles. 
Whereof my fame is loud amongst mankind. 
Cured lameness, palsies, cancers. Thou, O Clod, 
Knowest alone whether this was or no. 
Have mercy, mercy : cover all my sin. 

Then, that I might be more alone with thee, 
Three years I lived upon a pillar, high 
Six cubits, and three years on one of twelve ; 
And twice three years I cronch'd on one that rose 
Twenty by measuip ; last of all, I grew. 
Twice ten long weary weary years to this, 
That numbers forty cubits from the soil. 

1 think that I have borne as much as thi»^ 
Or else I dream— and for so long a time, 

If I may measure time by yon slow light. 
And this high dial, which my sorrow crowns— 
83 much^-even sa 

And yet I know not well. 
For that the evil ones come here, and say, 
*' Full down, O Simeon : thou hast snfl'er*d long 
For ages and for ages T then they prate 
Of penances I cannot have gone thro*, 
Perplexing me with lies ; and oft I fall, 
Maybe for months, in such blind lethargies, 
-41^ ^ Earth, and Time are choked. 

Bnt yet 

•hile thou and all the sainU 



Bnjoy themselves in heaven, and men on earth 

House in the shade of «>mfortAble roofs. 

Sit with their wives by fires, eat wholesome food, 

And wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalls, 

I, *tween the spring and downlhll of the light, 

Bow down one thousand and two hundred times. 

To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the Saints; 

Or in the night, after a little sleep, 

I wake: the chill stars sparkle; I am wet 

With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling fhist, 

I wear an nndress*d goatskin on my back ; 

A graxing iron collar grinds my neck; 

And in my weak, lean arms I lift the croes. 

And strive and wrestle with thee till I die: 

mercy, mercy I wash away my sin. 

O Lord, thou knowest what a man I am ; 
A sinhil man, conceived and bom in sin : 
*Tis their own doing; this is none of mine; 
Lay it not to me. Am I to blame for this. 
That here come those that worship mef Ha! ha I 
They think that I am somewhat What am If 
The silly people take me for a saint, 
And bring me oflRsrings of fruit and flowers : 
And I, in truth (thou wilt bear witness here) 
Have all In all endured as much, and more 
Than many Just and holy men, whose names 
Are registered and calendared for saints. 

Good people, yoo do ill to kneel to me. 
What is it I can have done to merit this i 

1 am a sinner viler than you alL 

It may be I have wrought some miracles, 

And cured some halt and maim'd ; bnt what of thatf 

It may be, no one, even among the saints, 

May match his pains with mine; but what of thatf 

Yet do not rise: fbr yon may look on me, 

And in yonr looking you may kneel to God. 

Speak I is there any of you halt or maim*d 7 

I think yon know I have some power with Heaven 

From my long penance : let him speak his wish. 

Yes, I can heal him. Power goes forth fhym me. 
Tliey say that they are heard. Ah, harkl they 

shout 
'* St. Simeon Stylites.** Why, if so, 
Ood reaps a harvest in me. O my soul, 
God reaps a harvest in thee. If this be. 
Can I work miracles and not be saved t 
This Is not told of any. They were saints. 
It cannot be bnt that I shall be saved ; 
Yea, crown*d a saint They shout, *' Behold a saint r* 
And lower voices saint me firom above. 
Courage, St Simeon ! This dull chrysalis 
Cracks into shining wings, and hope ere death 
Spreads more and more and more, that Qod hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimefol record all 
My mortal archives. 

O my sons, my aona, 
I, Simeon of the pillar, by surname 
Stylites, among men ; I, Simeon, 
The watcher on the column' till the end; 
I, Simeon, whose brain the sunshine bakes; 
I, whose bald brows in silent honrs become 
Unnaturally hoar with rime, do now 
From my high nest of penance here proclaim 
That Pontius and Iscariot by my side 
Show*d like feir seraphs. On the coals I lay, 
A vessel fhll of sin : all hell beneath 
Made me boll over. Devils plnck*d my sleeve; 
Abaddon and Asmodeus caught at me. 
I smote them with the cross ; they 8warm*d again. 
In bed like monstrous apes they crushed my cheet* 
They flapp*d my light out as I read : I saw 
Their faces grow between me and my book: 
With colt-Uke whinny and with hoggish whine 
They burst my prayer. Yet this way was left, 
And by this way I *scaped them. Mortify 
Your flesh, like me, with scourges and with thorns; 
Smite, shrink not, spare not If It may be, fest 
Whole Lents, and pray. I hardly, with b\w stepe, 
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With slow, faint steps, and much exceeding pain, 
Have scrambled past those pits of fire, that still 
Sing in mine ears. Bnt yield not me the praise : 
Qod only thro* his bounty hath thought lit, 
Among the powers and princes of this world. 
To make me an example to mankind. 
Which few can reach to. Tet I do not say 
Bat that a time may come— yea, even now. 
Now, now, his footsteps smite the threshold stairs 
Of life— I say, that time Is at the doors 
When yon may worship me without reproach ; 
For I will leave my relics in your land. 
And you may carve a shrine about my dust, 
And bum a (higrant lamp t»efore my bones, 
\llien I am gather'd to the glorious saints. 

While I spake then, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ran shrivelling thro* me, and a cloud-like change, 
lu passing, with a grosser film made thick 
These heavy, homy e^es. The end ! the end I 
Surely the end 1 What's here 7 a shape, a shade, 
A flash of light. Is that the angel there 
That holds a crown t Come, blessed brother, come, 
I know thy glittering fiice. I waited long; 
My brows are ready. What! deny it now? 
Nay, draw, draw, draw nigh. So I clutch it. Christ ! 
*TiB gone: *tis here again: the crown 1 the crown ! 
8o now *tis fitted on and grows to me. 
And from it melt the dews of Paradise, 
Sweet! sweet! spikenard, and balm, and frankin- 
cense. 
Ah I let me not be fool'd, sweet saints : I trust 
That I am whole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. 

Speak, if there be a priest, a man of Qod, 
Among yon there, and let him presently 
Approach, and lean a ladder on the shafr. 
And climbing up into my airy home, 
Deliver me the blessed sacrament ; 
For by the warning of the Holy Ohoet, 
I prophesy that I shall die to-night, 
A quarter before twelve. 

But thou, O Lord, 
Aid all this foolish people; let them take 
Example, pattern: lead them to thy light 



THE TALKING OAK. 

Oifon more the gate behind me foils; 

Once more before my fooe 
I see the monlder*d Abbey-walls, 

That stand within the chace. 

Beyond the lodge the city lies, 
Beneath its drift of smoke ; 

And ah I with what delighted eyes 
I turn to yonder oak. 

For when my passion first began. 
Ere that, which in me bum'd. 

The love, that makes me thrice a man. 
Could hope Itself return'd ; 

To yonder oak within the field 

I spoke without restraint, 
And with a larger foith appeal*d 

Than Papist nnto Saint 

For oft I talk*d with him apart, 
And told him of my choice, 

Until he plagiarised a heart. 
And answer'd with a voioe. 

Tho' what he wbl8per*d, imder Heavon 
None else could understand; 

I fimnd him garmloosly given, 
A babbler in the land. 

But since I heard him make reply 
Is many a weary hour ; 



*Twere Well to question him, and try 
If yet he keeps the power. 

Hall, hidden to the knees in fern. 

Broad Oak of Sumner-chace, 
Whose topmost branches can discern 

The roo& of Snmner-place ! 

Say thon, whereon I carved her name. 

If ever maid or spouse, 
As foir AS my Olivia, came 

To rest beneath thy boughs.— 

"O Walter, I have shelter*d here 

Whatever maiden grace 
The good old Summers, year by year. 

Made ripe in Snmner-chace : 

"Old Snmmera, when the monk was Ikt. 

And, issuing shorn and sleek. 
Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 

The girls upon the cheek, 

" Ere yet, in scorn of Peter's-pence, 
And number'd bead and shrift. 

Bluff Harry broke into the spenoe. 
And tum*d the cowls adrift: 

" And I have seen some score of those 

Fresh foces that would thrive 
When his man-minded offset rose 

To chase the deer at five ; 

"And all that from the town would stroll. 
Till that wild wind made work 

In which the gloomy brewer's soul 
Went by me, like a stork : 

"The slight she-slips of loyal blood. 

And others, passing praise, 
Strait-laced, but sTl-too-full in bud 

For puritanic stays : 

"And I have shadow*d many a group 

Of beauties that were bora 
In teacup-times of hood and hoop, 

Or* while the patch was worn ; 

"And, leg and arm with love-knots gay. 

About me leapM and laugh*d 
The modish Cupid of the day. 

And shriird his tinsel shaft 

" I swear (and else may insects prick 

Bach leaf into a gall) 
This girl, for whom yonr heart is sick. 

Is three times worth them all ; 

"For those and theirs, by Nature's law. 

Have fkded long ago; 
But in these latter springs I saw 

Tour own Olivia blow, 

" From when she gamboU'd on the greens, 

A baby-gerao, to when 
The maiden bloasoms of her teens 

Conld number five from ten. 

" I swear, by leaf; and wind, and rain, 
(And hear me with thine ears,) 

That, tho* I circle in the grain 
Five hundred rings of 



"Tet, since I first coold cast a shade. 

Did never creature pass 
So slightly, musically made. 

So Ught upon the grass: 

"For as to ftiries, 
To make the 
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I hold them exqaiaitely knit* 
Bat Ikr too spare of flMh.** 

O, hide thj knotted knees in fern, 

And overlook the chace; 
And from thy topmoet branch discern 

The roolh of Samner^place. 

Bat tboo, whereon I carved her name, 

That oft hast heard my vows, 
Declare when last Olivia came 

To sport beneath thy boagha. 

** O yesterday, yoa know, the fldr 

Was holden at the town : 
Her father left his good arm-chair, 

And rode his banter down. 

** And with him Albert came on his, 

I look*d at him with joy: 
As cowslip onto ozlip is, 

So seems she to the boy. 

**An hoar had past— «nd, sitting straight 
Within the low-wheel'd chaise, 

Her raot)ier trnndled to the gate 
Behind the dappled grays. 

" Bat, as for her, she stay*d at home. 

And on the roof she went. 
And down the way yoa nse to come 

She looked with discontent. 

"She left the novel half-nncnt 

Upon the rosewood shelf; 
She left the new piano shot : 

She coald not please herself! 

" Then ran she, gamesome as the colt, 

And livelier than a lark 
She sent her voice thro* all the bolt 

Before her, and the park. 

" A light wind chased her on the wing. 

And in the chase grev wild. 
As close as might be woald he cling 

Aboat the darling child : 

"Bat light as any wind that blows 

S(> fleetly did she stir, 
The flower, she toach*d on, dipt and rose. 

And tam*d to look at her. 

" And here she came, and round me p1ay*d. 

And sang to me the whole 
Of those three stanzas that yoa made 

Aboat my * giant bole ;* 

"And in a fit of frolic mirth 

She strove to span my waist; 
Alas, I was so broad of girth, 

I coald not be embraced. 

" I wi8h*d myself the Ikir yoang beech 

That here beside me standi 
That roand me, claftping each in each. 

She might have lock'd her hands. 

"Yet seem'd the pressnre thrice as sweet 

As woodbine's fragile hold. 
Or when I feel about my feet 

The berried briony fold." 

O maflle ronnd thy knees with fern* 
And shadow Snm&er-chace ! 

>ay thy topmost branch disceni 
of» of Samner-place i 



But tell me, did she read the name 

I carved with many vows 
When last with throbbing heart I came 

To rest beneath thy boagiiar 

" O yes, she wander*d round and roond 

These knotted knees of mine. 
And foand, and kiss'd the name she found. 

And sweetly murmor'd thine. 

"A teardrop trembled fh>m its source. 

And down my sarfeoe crept. 
My sense of tonch is something coarse. 

But I believe she wept 

"Then flush*d her cheek with rosy light, 

She. glanced across the plain ; 
Bat not a creature was in sight; 

She kise*d me once again. 

" Her kisses were so close and kind. 
That, trust me on my word. 



Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind. 
But yet my sap vaa stirr*d: 

"^nd even into my inmost ring 

A pleasure I discem'd. 
Like those blind motions of the Spring, 

That show the year is tum*d. 

" Thrloe-happy he that may caress 

The ringlet's waving balm— 
The cushions of vhose tonch may press 

The maiden's tender palm. 

"I, rooted here among the groves, 

But languidly a^ost 
My vapid vegetable loves 

With anthers and with dust : 

" For ah 1 my friend, the days were brief 

Whereof the poets talk. 
When that, which breathes within the lea( 

Could slip its bark and walk. 

"But could I, as in times foregone. 
From spray, and branch, and stem. 

Have snck'd and gather'd into one 
The life that spreads in them, 

"She bad not found me so remiss; 

But lightly issuing thro*, 
I would have paid her Idas for Idss 

With usury thereto." 

O flourish high, with leafy towers. 

And overlook the lea, 
Pnrsoe thy loves among the bowers, 

But leave thou mine to me. 

O flourish, hidden deep in fern. 

Old oak, I love thee well ; 
A thouMind thanks for vhat I learn 

And what remains to teU. 

"*T is little more : the day was warm i 

At last, tired ont with play. 
She sank her head upon her arm. 

And at my feet she lay. 

" Her eyelids dropp*d their silken eaves. 

I breatherl upon her eyes 
Thro* all the summer of my leaves 

A welcome mlx'd with sighs. 

" I took the swarming sound of lUi^— 
The music from the town— 
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The mormiirB of the dram and life, 
And laird them iu my own. 

"Sometimes I let a sanbeam slip, 

To light her shaded eye ; 
A second flntter'd ronnd her Up 

Like a golden bntterfly; 

** A third would glimmer on her neck 

To make the necklace shine; 
Another slid, a sonny fleck. 

From head to ankle fine. 

*' Then close and dark my arms I spread, 

And shadowed all her rest — 
Dropt dews upon her golden head. 

An acorn in her breast * 

" Bat in a pet she started op, 
And plnck'd it oat, and drew 

My little oakling ft-om the cap, 
And flung him in the dew. 

"And yet it was a gracefhl gift~ 

I felt a pang within 
As when I see the woodman lift 

His axe to slay my kin. 

"I shook him down becaase he was 

The finest on the tree. 
He lies beside thee on the grass. 

O kiss him once for me. 

**0 kiss him twice and thrice for me, 

That have no lips to kiss, 
For never yet was oak on lea 

Shall grow so fair as this.** 

Step deeper yet in herb and fern. 

Look farther thro* the chace, 
Spread npward till thy boughs discern 

The front of Sumner-place. 

This fhiit of thine by Love is blest. 

That but a moment lay 
Where fairer fruit of Love may rest 

Some happy fhture day. 

I kiss it twice, I kiss it thrice, 
The warmth it thence shall win 

To riper life may magnetize 
The baby-oak within. 

Bat thon, while kingdoms overset 

Or lapse from hand to hand, 
Thy leaf shall never fail, nor yet 

Thine acorn in the land. 

Hay never saw dismember thee, 

Nor wielded axe disjoint. 
That art the fairest-spoken tree 

From here to Lizard-point. 

O rock upon thy towery top 
All throats that gurgle sweet 1 

All starry culmination drop 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet ! 

All grass of silky feather grow— 

And while he sinks or swells 
The ftill south-breeze around thee blow 

The sound of minster bells. 

The fat earth feed thy branchy root, 

That under deeply strikes ! 
The northern moniing o*er thee shoot, 

High up^ in silver spikes 1 



Nor ever lightning char thy grain. 

But, rolling as in sleep. 
Low thunders bring the mellow rain. 

That makes thee broad and deep J 

And hear me swear a solemn oath. 

That only by thy side 
Will I to Olive plight my troth, 

And gain her for my bride. 

And when my marriage mom may fklU 

She, Dryad-like, shall wear 
Alternate leaf and acorn-ball 

In wreath about her hair. 

And I will work in prose and rfayro«. 
And praise thee more in both 

Than bard has honor*d beech or lime, 
Or that Thessalian growth, 

In which the swarthy ringdoves sat, 
And mystic sentence spoke ; 

And more than England honors that. 
Thy fiimous brother-oak. 

Wherein the younger Charles abode 

Till all the paths were dim. 
And far below the Roundhead rode, 

And hnmm'd a surly hymn. 
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Of love that never found his earthly close, 

What sequel r Streaming eyes and breaking hearts Y 

Or all the same as if he had not been f 

Not so. Shall Error in the round of time 
Still father Truth t O shall the braggart shoot 
For some blind glimpse of freedom work itself 
Thro* madness, hated by the wise, to law 
System and empire 7 Sin itself be found 
The cloudy porch oft opening on the San ? 
And only he, this wonder, dead, become 
Mere highway dust I or year by year alone 
Sit brooding in the ruins of a life, 
Nightmare of youth, the spectre of himself? 

If this were thus, if this, indeed, were all, 
'Better the narrow brain, the stony heart. 
The staring eye glazed o*er with sapless days, 
The long mechanic pacings to and fro. 
The set gray life, and apathetic end. 
But am I not the nobler thro* thy love? 
O three times less unworthy I likewise thou 
Art more thro* Love, and greater than thy yearf. 
The Sun will run his orbit, and the Hood 
Her ciscle. Walt, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fmit 
Of wisdom. Walt: ipy faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 

Will some one say, then why not ill for good 
Why took ye not your pastime f To that man 
My work shall answer, since I knew the right 
And did it : for a man is not as God, 
But then most Godlike being most a man. 

—8o let me think *ti8 well for thee and me— 
Ill-fated that I am, what lot is mine 
Whose foresight preaches peace, my heart so slow 
To feel it ! For how hard It eeem*d to me, 
When eyes, love-languid thro* half-tears, would dwell 
One earnest, earnest moment upon mine, 
Then not to dare to see I when thy low voice, 
Faltering, would break its syllables, to keep 
My own ftill-tuned,— hold passion In a leash, 
And not leap forth and IHIl about thy neck, 
And on thy bosom, (deepHJesIrad 
Rain out the heavy miflt 
Upon my brain, my 
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For Lots himself took part against himself 
To warn ns ofl^ and Daty loved of Lore— 
O this world's cnrsOf beloved bnt hated— came 
Like Death betwixt thy dear embrace and mine, 
And crying, Who is this? behold thy bride,*' 
She pQsh*d me from thee. 

If the sense is bard 
To alien ears, I did not speak to thes»— 
No, not to thee, but to myself in thee : 
Hard is my doom and thine: thon knowest it all. 

Conld Love part thos f was it not well to speak, 
To have spoken once? It conld not bnt be well. 
The slow sweet honrs that bring ns all things good, 
The slov sad hoars that bring ns all things ill, 
A.nd all good thiogs fh>m evil, bronght the night 
In which we sat together and alone, 
And to the want, that hollowM all the heart, 
Save utterance by the yearning of an eye. 
That bom*d npou its object thro* snch tears 
As flow bot once a life. 

The trance gave way 
To those caresses, when a hundred times 
In that last kiss, which never was the last. 
Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and died. 
Then follow*d counsel, comfort, and the words 
That make fi man feel strong in speaking tmth ; 
Till now the dark was worn, and overhead 
The lights of snnset and of snnrise miz*d 
In that brief night ; the summer night, that paused 
Among her stars to hear us ; stars that hung 
Love-chann*d to listen : all the wheels of Time 
Spun round in station, bnt the end had oome. 

O then like those, who clench their nerves to rush 
Upon their dinolution, we two rose, 
There-Mslosing like an individual life— 
In one blind cry of passion and of pain, 
Like bitter accusation ev'n to death, 
Caught up the whole of love and utter'd it. 
And bade adieu forever. 

Live— yet live— 
Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to will- 
Live happy; tend thy flowers; be tended by 
My blessing I Should my Shadow cross thy thoughts 
Too sadiy for their peace, remand it thou 
For calmer hours to Memory's darkest hold, 
If not to be forgotten— not at once — 
Not all forgotten. Should it cross thy dreams, 
O might it come like one that looks content. 
With quiet eyes uufalthfril to the tmth, 
And point thee forward to a distant light, 
Or seem to lift a burthen from thy heart 
And leave thee freer, till thou wake refi'esh*d. 
Then when the low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full choir, and morning drlv'n her plough of pearl 
Far Ihrrowing into light the mounded rack. 
Beyond the fidr green fleld and eastern sea. 



THE GOLDEN YEAR 

Wtxh, you shall have that song which Leonard 

wrote: 
It was last summer on a tour in Wales: 
Old James was with me: we that day had been 
Up Snowdon ; and I wish*d for Leonard there. 
And found him in Llamberis: then we crost 
Between the lakes, and clamber*d half way up 
The counter side ; and that same song of his 
He told me ; for I banter'd him, and swore 
They said he lived shut up within himself, 
A tongue-tied Poet in the feverous days. 
That, setting the how much before the Aote, 
Cry, like the danghters of the horse-leech, "Olve, 
Cram ns with all," but count not me the herd I 

To which "They call me what they will,** he said: 
"Rn* T ^^ bom too late: the fair new forms. 



That float about the threshold of an age. 

Like truths of Science waiting to be caught— 

Catch me who can, and make the catcher crown'd— 

Are taken by the iforeloclc. Let it be^ 

But if you care indeed to listen, hear 

These measured words, my work of yestermom. 

*' We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things 
move'; 
The Sun fliea ibrward to hla brother Sun ; 
The dark Earth follows wbeerd in her ellipse ; 
And human things returning on themselves 
Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

"Ah, tbo* the times, when some new thought can 
bud, 
Are but as poets* seasons when they flower. 
Yet seas, that daily gain upon the shore. 
Have ebb and flow conditioning their march. 
And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

"When wealth no more ahall rest in mounded 
heaps. 
But smit with frefir light shall slowly melt 
In many streams to &tten lower lands, 
And light shall spread, and man be llker man 
Thro* all the season of the golden year. 

" Shall eagles not be eaglea t wrens be wrens f 
If all the world were falcons, what of that t 
The wonder of the eagle were the less, 
Bnt hjB not less the eagle. Happy days 
Roll onward, leading up the golden year. 

*'F1y, happy happy sails and boar the Press; 
Fly, happy with the mission of the Cross; 
Knit land to land, and blowing havenward 
With silks, and fruits, and spicee, clear of toll, 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 

" Bnt we grow old. Ah I when shall all men*s 
good 
Be each man*s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land. 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro* all the circle of the golden year ?** 

Thus fiir he flowed, and ended ; whereupon 
"Ah, folly!** in mimic cadence answer*d James— 
" Ah, folly i for it lies so far away, 
Not in our time, nor in our children*s time, 
*T is like the second world to us that live ; 
*T were all as one to flx our hopes on Heaven 
As on this vision of the golden year.** 

With that he struck his staff against the rocks 
And broke it,— James,— you know him,— old, but frill 
Of force and choler, and firm upon his feet, 
And like an oaken stock in winter woods, 
0*erflourl8h*d with the hoary clematis: 
Then added, all in heat: 

"What stuff is this! 
Old writers push*d the happy season back,— 
The more fools they,— we forward: dreamers both: 
You most, that in an age, when every hour 
Must sweat her sixty s^nutes to the death. 
Live on, God love ns, as if the seedsman, rapt 
Upon the teeming harvest, should not dip 
His hand into the bag: but well I know 
That nnto him who works, and feels he works. 
This same grand year in ever at the doors.** 

He spoke ; and, high above, I heard them blast 
The steep slate-quarry, and the great echo flap 
And buffet round the hills from bluff to bluff. 



ULYSSES. 

It little profliB that an idle king. 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Match*d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws nnto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest firom travel : I will drink 

life to the lees: all times I have enio7*d 



Ormtly, b«ve BnBbr'd greatlj, bath with tbo« 
Tbat loved me, ud alone ( on ebon, and when 
Thru' KUddln^; drifu the raln^ Hjule* 
V«Tt the dim sea: I am become a namfl; 
For alwayi roaming with a hnngi? heait 

UjKir not leail, but taonor'd of them all ; 
And drunk delight or battle with m; peen, 
Far OD the rlnflng plalna of windy Tnj. 

Yet all expeiience la an arch wherethro* 
Gleama that nnlmell'd world, wboae mugin b 



when I move, 
a panee, to make an end. 



o shine in ni 
A« tbo' lo breathe were life. Ltte piled on U 
Were all IDo little, and of one to me 
Little remalDB : bnt every boor la saved 

A brlnger of new thlngi; and v! 



Fore 









d Ihli griiy upliit jeonilnK In dealre 
ro follow knowledge, like s elnklng etw, 
Beyond the ntmoet bound of human thonght. 

This bi my eon, mine own Telemlchua, 
To whom 1 leaTe tbe eceptte and tbe iale— 
Well-Iuied or me, discerning to Aillll 
Tbla labor, by elow pmdence to make mild 
A mgged people, and thro' eoft degrees 
.Subdue them to tbe-nieral and the good. 



0(cx 



d !n It 



o rail 



Tbat ever with a (Mlk welcome look 
The Ihniider and the eonehlne, and opposed 
Free boarta, free foreheads— yon and I are old; 
Old age hath yet hie honor and his toll ; 
Death doses all: bnt sometblOE ere tbe end, 
8ome work of noble note, may yet be done. 
Not unbecoming men that etrore with Qods. 
Tbe lights begin to twinkle (mm tbe rocks ; 
Tbe long d«y wamea: the slow mooD cUmbe: 



Tie III 



le roond with m 






lice*. Come, my Menila. 

n order tmllE 



olf. and sitting w< 
Tbe Bonndlng furrowe; lor my purpovc noiiie 
To eall beyond the aunnt. and the ImIIis 
Of all tbe western stsra, antli I die. 
It maj be tbat tbe gnlfe will wash as dovni: 
It may be ws shall tonch tbe Happy lelep. 
And see the great Acbilles, whom we knew. 
Tho' much is taken, mncli sbldes; and Iho' 
We are not now that strength which lu old day* 
Hored earth and heaven : that which we ai«, wi 

One equal temper of beroic bearta, 

Made ireak by Ume and fste, but atrODg In will 

To strive, to seek, to BDd, and not to yield. 
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LOCKSLEY HALL. 

OoKBADM, leaye me here a little, while as yet 't la early room \ 
Leave me here, and when yon want me, aonnd npon the bagle horn* 

T la the place, and all aroond it, as of old, the curlews call. 
Dreary gleams aboat the moorland flying over Locksley Hall ; 

Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts. 
And the hollow ocean^rldges roaring into cataracts. 

Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro' the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of flre-flies tangled in a silver braid. 

■ 

Here abont the beach I wander*d, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time ; 

When the centuries behind me like a fruitfhl land reposed: 
When I clung to all the present for the promise that it doeed: 

When I dipt into the foture fiur as human eye could see; 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be.— 

In the Spring a ftiller crimson comes upon the robin's breast; 
In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; 

In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the bumish'd dove ; 

In the Spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one so young, 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 

And I said, '*Hy cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me. 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.** 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a color and a light. 
As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night 

And she tum'd— her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of sigh^- 
All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes- 
Saying, »*I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me wrong:* 
Saying, "Dost thou love roe, cousin f" weeping, "I have loved thee long.*' 

Love took up the glass of Time, and tum'd it In his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music out of sight. 

Many a morning on the moorland did we bear the copses rine, 
And her whisper throng*d my pulses with the folness of the Spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships, 
And our spirits msh'd together at the touching of the lips. 

O my cousin, shaUow-hearted 1 O my Amy, mine no more! 
O the dreary, dreary moorland 1 O the barren, barren shore ! 

Falser than all Ikney flithoms, falser than all songs have sung. 
Puppet to a fathers threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue ! 

Is it well to wish thee happy f—having known m»-to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine t 
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Where la comfort T in divUiou of the records of the mlndT 
Can I part her from heraelA and lore her, as I knew her, kind? 

I remember one that periah'd: aweetly did ehe speak and move: 
Sach a one do I remember, whom to look at was to lore. 

Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love she boref 
No— she never loved me tnily: love is love forevermore. 

Comfort f comfort scom'd of devils ! this is tmth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Drag thy memories, lest thou learn It, lest thy heart be pat to proof. 
In the dead unhappy night, whea the rain is on the roof. 

Like a dog, be honts in dreams, and thoa art staring at the wall, 
Where the dying night*lamp flickers, and the shadows rise and faJL 

Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to his dranken sleep, 
To thy widow*d marriage pillows, to the tears that thoa wilt weep. 

Thoa Shalt hear the "Never, never,** whlspet'd by the phantom je&nt 
And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine ears; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness on thy pain. 
Tom thee, torn thee on thy pillow: get thee to thy rest again. 

Nay, bat Nature brings thee solace: for a tender Toice will eiy. 
*Tis a parer life than thine; a lip to drain thy trooble dry. 

Baby lips will laogh me down: my latest rlTal brings thee rest. 
Baby fingers, waxen toaches, press me from the mother's breast. 

O, the child too clothes the Cither with a deamess not his doa 
Half is thine and half is his: it will be worthy of the two. 

O, I see thee old nnd formal, fitted to tby petty part. 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's heart 



•I 



They were dangerous guides the feelings— «he herself was not exempt— 
Truly, she herself had sufl'er'd "—Perish In thy self-contempt ! 

Overlive It— lower yet— be happy I wherefore should I care? 
I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despahr. 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like theeef 
Every door is barr'd with gold, and opens but to golden keys. 

Bvery gate Is throng'd with suitors, all the markets overflow. 
I have but an angry fiincy: what Is that which I should dot 

I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman's ground. 

When the ranks are roll*d in vapor, and the winds are laid with sound. 

But the Jingling of the guinea heipe the hurt that Honor feels, 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other's heels. 



Can I but relive in sadness f I will turn that earlier page. 
Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondroos Mother-Age ! 

Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 
When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life ; 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield. 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his fether's field. 

And at night along the dusky highway, near and nearer drawn. 
Sees in heaven the light of London fiaring like a dreary dawn ; 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before htm then. 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men ; 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new: 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do: 

For I dipt into the (toture, fer as human eye cnuld see. 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be : 
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Saw the beavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic satis, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly hales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shooting, and there rain*d a ghastly dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in the central blue ; 

Far along the world>wide whisper of the sonth-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro' the thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were fhrrd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretfhl realm In awe. 
And the kindly earth shaU slumber, lapt in universal law. 

So I triumphed, ere my passion sweeping thro' me left me dry, 
Left me with the palsied heart, and left me with the jaundiced eye ; 

^e, to which all order festers, all things here are out of Joint, 
Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on flrom point to point : 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping nigher. 
Glares at one that nods and vrinks behind a slowly-dying Are. 

Y^ I doubt not thro' the ages one increasing purpose runs. 

And the thooghts of men are wlden'd with the process of the 8nn& 

What Is that to him that reaps not liarvest of his youthfhl Joys, 
Tho' the deep heart of existence beat forever like a boy's ? 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore. 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and more. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden breast. 
Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillness of his rest 

Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the bugle>hora. 
They to whom my foolish passion were a target for their scorn ; 

Shan it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moulder'd string ? 
I am shamed thrO* all my nature to have loved so slight a thing. 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! woman's pleasure, woman's pain — 
Nature made them blinder motions bounded In a shallower brain : 

Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, match'd with mine. 
Are aa moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine — 

Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life b^an to beat ; 

Where In wild Mahratta-battle fell my Ihther evil-starr'd;— 
I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle's ward. 

Or to burst all links of habit— there tn wander fi&r away. 
On fWim island unto Island at the gateways of the day. 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Paradise. 

Kever comes the trader, never floats an Ruropean flag, 

Slides the bird o^r lustrous woodland, swings the trailer firom the crag: 

Droops the heavy-blossom'd bower, hangs the heavy-ftuited tree— 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea. 

Then methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march of mind. 
In the steamship, in the railway. In the thoughts that shake mankind. 

There the passions cramp'd no longer shall have scope and breathing-space 
I wUl take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky race. 

IroQ-Jolnted, supple>«inew*d, they shall dive, and they shall run. 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, and horl their lances in the sun ; 

Whistle back the parrot's call, and leap the rainbows of the brookSi 
Kot with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books— 
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Kol anlj we, the latest wed of Time, 
New nea, that Id tfae flji'ig or a wheel 
Crj down tbe past, not onir we, that prate 
or lights and wrongi, have loved the people n 
And loathed to aee Ihein oTeit»i'd: bat ahe 
Uld more, and Dnderweiil, 
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The woman of a thoiuand smnmen back, 

Oodiva, wife to that grim Barl, who rated 

In Coventry: for when be laid a tax 

Upon hia town, and all the mothers broaght 

Their children, clamoring, "If we pay, we atarver* 

She aongbt her lord, and foand him, where he atrode 

▲bont the hall, among hia dogs, alone, 

Ufa beard a foot before him, and hia hair 

A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 

And pray'd him, *' If they pay this tax, they atarre.** 

Whereat he stared, replying, half-amazed, 

"Yon would not let your little linger ache 

For snch aa £A««r'~"Bnt I would die," said she. 

Ue laugh*d, and swore by Peter and by Paul : 

Then fllUp'd at the diamond in her ear; 

"O ay, ay, ay, you Ulk !"— " Alas I- she said, 

" But prove me what it is I would not da** 

And ftom a heart aa rough as Beau's hand. 

He answer'd, "Ride you naked thro* the town. 

And I repeal it;** and nodding, aa in scorn, 

He parted, with great strides among hia dogs. 

So left alone, the paaaions of her mind. 
As winds from all the eompasa ahift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 
Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 
And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition ; but that she would loose 
The people : therefore, as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 
No eye look down, she passing: but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window barr'd. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
tTnclasp'd the wedded eagles of her belt, 
The grim EarPa gift; but ever at a breath 
She linger*d, looking like a anmmer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud: anon she shook her head. 
And sho¥rer*d the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 
Stole on : and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reach*d 
The gateway; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blazon*d with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity : 
The deep air listen'd round her aa she rode. 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouth*d heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see : the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey's footfiiU shot 
Light horrors thro* her pulses : the blind walls 
Were ftall of chinks and holes ; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, sured : but ahe 
Not less thro* all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The whlte-flower*d elder-thicket fh>m the field 
Glesm thro* the Gothic archways in the wall. 

Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity : 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth. 
The fiital byword of all years to come, 
Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 
Peep'd— but his eyes, before they had their will. 
Were shrivell'd into darkness in his head, 
And dropt before him. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, canceled a sense misused ; 
And she, that knew not, pass'd : and all at once^ 
With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless 

noon 
Was clash*d and hammer*d from a hundred towers, 
One after one : but even then she gain'd 
Her bower ; whence reissuing, robed and croim*d, 
To meet her lord, she took the tax away. 
And built herself an everlasting name. 
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A ariLx. small voice spake unto ma^ 
"Thou art so fhll of misery. 
Were it not better not to be r 



Then to the still small voice I said: 
" Let me not cast in endless ehade 
What is ao wonderflilly made." 

To which the voiM did urge reply: 

"To-day I saw the dragon-lly 

Come fh>m the wells where he did lia 

"An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of hia old husk : fh>m head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

"He dried hia wings: like gauae they grew: 
Thro* crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light be flew." 

I said, **When first the world began. 
Young Nature thro* five cycles ran. 
And in the sixth she moulded man. 

" She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the rest, 
Dominion in the head and breast** 

Thereto the silent voice replied : 
" Self-blinded are you by your pride : 
Look up thro' night : the world is wide. 

"This truth within thy mind rehearse, 

That in a boundless universe 

Is boundless better, boundless worse. 

"Think you this mould of hopes and feau 
Could find no atatelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres V* 

It spake, moreover, In my mind : 
"Tho* thou wert scatter'd to the wind. 
Yet ia there plenty of the kind.*' 

Then did my response clearer IU1 : 
" No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all." 

To which he answer'd scofflugly: 
" Qood soul ! suppose I grant it thee. 
Who *11 weep for thy deflcienqrf 

" Or will one beam be less intense. 

When thy peculiar difference 

Is canceird in the world of sense f" 

I would have said, " Thou canst not knov^ * 
But my fhll heart, that work'd below, 
Itain*d thro* my sight Its overflow. 

Again the voice spake unto me: 
"Thou art so steep'd in misery. 
Surely, *t were better not to be. 

" Thine anguish will not let thee sleep. 

Nor any train of reason keep ; 

Thou canst not think but thou wilt wecp.^* 

I said, " The years with change advance : 
If I make dark my countenance, 
I shut my lifb fh>m happier chance. 

" Some turn this sickness yet might take 
Ev'n yet." But he : ** What drug can make 
A wither*d palsy cease to shake 7" 

I wept, " Tho* I should die, I know 
That all about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow; 

" And men, thro* novel apherea of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought. 
Will learn new things when I am not** 
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"TBt,-Mld tha •sent Tolce, "khm tlma 
Soouer or IsMr, oLII gn^ prlmo 
Hake Ibr gnu bou wlih eti]j rlm«. 

"Hoi 1<H iwUt tottJt thm.1 jmra toi ll^L, 

Rapt ifler iMirai'a lUrrj Bight, 

Would Bwesp Um tncu of Smj mi Bight. 

" Not leu tha bM voold ruigs bn cells, 
Tha fDnf prickia lire tbe dallB, 
Tha liitgloie clnilar d«p[>led bella." 

t aild thai "all tha rein luTSDt- 
Badi month U tstIoiu to praaaul 
Tha Korld wlita KHne danlopmetit. 

"Were tht* not mil, to bida mlna hoar, 
Tho' mtchlog tiom a rals^ tower 
How growa &» da; of hBman power f 

" The Ugheal-iiioiuitAd mind," be laid, 
"BtUl teet the aaerad monilDg apnid 
The etlent eommlt OTarhead. 

"Will tblrt; aaaMtia render plain 
Thoaa lonelr llgtata IbK atlO remalD, 
jBit bmaklDg orer land and maloT 



" Forenm tb j peen, th^ time, and let 

Tbj feet, mllleuDlDDu hence, be wt 

In mldat oT knowledge, dreua'd not ret. 




"KoreoTcr, bat to nem to 
Aaka what thna lackut, th> 
A baaltbj Irame, ■ qnlet m 



"Tbia la more rile," be made raplf, 
"To brealbe and loiLtie, to llTe and elgb. 
Than once from dread of pain to die. 

"Blck art than— a divided will 
BUU beaping on the hoi or III 
The fur of men, a coward itill. 

"Do men lore Iheet Art Ihon ao bonnd 
To men, that bow thj name maj eoond 
Will Tcx thee lying DndetgronndT 



" Oo, vexed Spirit, aleep In tnut : 
The right ear, that li flll'd with di 
Heara little of the Uu or JnM." 



"Hard taak. b 


plnckreaolTa,"! cried. 




miptl 


euand tb 




wide 


or that 


tbjm. 


OTMomlbl 


pride 1 





"ITaT — rather rel thai I could ralM 
One hope that wann'd me In the daja 
WUle itlll I jaara'd for human pralaa. 



" When, wide In aonl and bold at tongne. 
Among the tenta 1 paoaed and antig, 
Tbe distant ballle Haih'd and mng. 

" I anng the Jortnl P 
And, allllng, bi 
The brand, the 

"Waiting to atrive a happT atrlfe. 
To war with talnhood to the knlb, 
And not to loae the good of lUb— 

" Some hidden prfaictple to move. 
To pnt together, port and prove, 
And mete the bonnda of hate and lov^- 

" As fKr aa might bc^ to carve out 
Free space fin everr hamaa donbt. 
That the whole mind might orb abonl— 

"To search thro' all I felt or uw. 
The eprings o[ lllb, the depthe of awe. 
And reach (be law wlthtn the law; 

"At leut, not rotting Hke a weed, 
Bnt, havlog sown some generona aeed, 
FmitlUl of fhrtber thoogbt and deed, 

"To paae, when Ule her light withdraws, 
Mot void of righteous leir-applaBaa, 
Nor In a mere); aelBab canae— 

"In some good caose, not In mine own. 
To perish, wept far, honot'd, known. 
And Ilka a warrior overthrown i 

" Whose ejes are 41m with gloriona lean. 
When, sull'd with noble dnri, he beaia 
Hla coDDtrj'a wai^4ong thrill bla ears: 

"Then djilng of a mortal atroke, 
What time the Ataman's Una Is broke. 
And all tha war la roll'd in emoke." 

"Tear aaid the vtdce, "Ihj dream was goo 
While thou abodeat In tha bod. 
It wu tbe Stirling of tbe blood. 

"If Kalora pot not forth her power - 
AboDt the opening of the Sower, 
Who ta It that eo^d live an honr I 



" Tel hadsl thoo. thro' endnring pain, 
Ltnk'd month to month wllh such a chain 
Of knitted parpoit, all ware vbIb. 

"Thoo badat not between death nad 1>lrth 
DlaaolTed tbe riddle of the eartb. 
Bo wen Ihr labor UlUe-wortb. 



"MDch leu 
Xamed msn, 
That bears i 



ilation to the ml nd. 



i 



" Ctt, flint not : either Tratb Is 
Bejond tho polar gleam forlorn. 
Or In the galewajv of the niera 
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THE TWO VOICES. 



" Cry, fttint not, dimb : the Bummits slope 
Beyond the fartheBt flights of hope, 
Wrapt In dense cload from base to cope. 

" Sometimes a little comer shine?. 

As over rainy mist inclines 

A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 

"I will go foi*ward, sayest thoo, 
I shall not fail to And her now. 
Look np, the fold is on her brow. 

" If straight thy tract, or if obliqae, 

Then know'st not Shadows thon dost strike, 

Embracing clond, Izlon*llke ; 

"And owning bat a little more 
Than beasts, abidest lame and poor, 
Calling thyself a little lower 

"Than angels. Cease to wail and bfawll 
Why inch by inch to darkness crawl ? 
There is one remedy for all.'* 

" O doll, one-sided voice,** said I, 
"Wilt thou make everything a lie, 
To flatter me that I may die f 

"I know that age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dost of systems and of creeds. 

•*I cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given * 
The Joy that mixes man with Heaven : 

"Who, rowing bard against the stream. 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream It was a dream ; 

" Bat heard, by secret transport led, 
Bv*n in the chamels of the dead. 
The mormor of the foontain-head— 

" Which did accomplish their desire. 
Bore and forbore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an anqaenched Are. 

'* He heeded not reviling tones, 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 

Tho^ canM and scom'd, and braised with stones 

"Bat loddng upward, fhll of grace, 
He pray*d, and from a happy place 
QodM gloTj smote him on the face.** 

The salteB answer slid betwixt: 

" Not that the gronnds of hope were flxM, 

The elements were kindlier mix*d.** 

I said, "I toil beneath the corse, 
Bat, knowing not the nnlverse, 
I fear to slide from bad to worse. 

" And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to And the trne, 
I knit a handred others new: 

"Or that this angaish fleeting hence, 
Unmanacled from bonds of sense, 
Be flx*d and froz'n to permanence: 

" For I go, weak from saflbrlng here ; 
Naked I go, and void of cheer : 
What is it that I may not fearf* 

" Consider well,** the voice replied, 

" His flioe, that two hoars since hath died ; 

wot thon And passion, pain, or pride f 



"Will he obey when one commands? 
Or anewer shoold one press his hands J 
He answers not, nor nnderstauds. 

"His palms are folded on his breast: 
Therd Is no other thing express'd 
Bat long disquiet merged in rest 

"His lips are very mild and meek: 
Tho' one should smite him on the cheek. 
And on the month, he will not speak. 

"His little daughter, whose sweet fiice 
He klM'dt taking his last embrace, 
Becomes dishonor to her race— 

"His sons grow up that bear his name. 
Some grow to honor, some to shame, — 
But he is chill to praise or blame. 

" He will not hear the north-wind rave. 
Nor, moaning, household shelter crave 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 

"High up the vapors fold and swim: 
About him broods the twilight dim: 
The place he knew forgetteth him.'* 

"If all be dark, vague voice,** I said, 
"These things are wrapt in doubt and drea^. 
Nor canst thou show the dead are dead. 

" The sap dries up : the plant declines. 

A deeper tale my heart divinesi 

Know I not Death? the outward signs! 

"I found him when my years were few; 
A shadow on the graves I knew. 
And darkness in the village yew. 

'*Frora grave to grave the shadow crept: 
In her still place the rooming wept: 
Tonch*d by his feet the daisy slept 

"The simple senses crown 'd his head: 
' Omega I thou art Lord,' they said, 
*We find no motion in the dead.* 

"Why, if man rot in dreamless ease. 
Should that plain fact, as taught by these. 
Not make him sure that he shall cease? 

"Who fbrged that other influence, 

That heat of inward evidence. 

By which he doubts against the sense ? 

"He owns the fatal gift of eyes, 
That read hie spirit blindly wise, 
Not simple as a thing that dies. 

"Here sits be shaping wings to fly; 
His heart forebodes a mystery: * 

He names the name Eternity. 

" That type of Perfect in his mind 
In Nature can he nowhere And. 
He sows himself on every vrind. 

"He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend, 
And thro' thick veils to apprehend 
A labor working to an end. 

" The end and the beginning vex 
His reason : many things perplex. 
With motions, checks, and counterH^hecks. 

" He knows a baseness in his blood 

At such strange war with something good. 

He may not do the thing he would. 



THE TWO vorcEa 



"BMren opeoa loward, cbuma jimi, 
Vul iRuge* In gUmnieriDg diwu. 
fl>tt«baws, m broken uid w 

"Abl ran wlthlti him ■nd wlthou 
Cod Id U( d*rk wledom Bud II out. 
Then moit ba uuwer to hli donb 



"The doubt woald mt, I dan not BOlre. 
In the nme circle we leTolie. 
Aunruica onlj breedi ishIto." 

A* wtwn ■ billow, blown •galnel. 

P»]li bsck, iba ToioB w 

A little CMMd ' 

" Where wart thou when Ihj bther plij'd 
In bl* rree field, ud paitlme nude, 
A merrT bo; In laa ud ihids f 

"A nMiry boy thej oiled btm then. 
Be nU upon the kneea of men 
In diji that oerer come igilo, 

"Bebra the llttla dacU begun 

To lead thi bonea witb lime, and ru 

Tbelt coniae^ Hit Ihon wert i1h nun : 

" Who took a wlb, who mr'd bla race, 
WboH wrtnklea guber-d on bl) flier, 
When tronbin nanibar with ble d«T>: 

"A Ufa ot nothings, nothing-worth. 
Prom tbu flnt nothing era hia birth 
To that laat nothing nuder earth I" 

■•TbcH wordi," I uld, "are like tbe rear, 
No eerMln cleamee*, bot at beat 
A ragne eniplelun or tbe breaat: 






"Aa old mythologies relate^ 

Some dnugbi or Icttae might await 

Tb« allpplng tbro' from alate to ataie. 



"So might we. If onr itale were neb 

Aa one before, remember mncb. 

Foe those Iwu llkn might meet and tooch. 

"Bnc, II I lapaad hom nohltr plaee, 

Some legend ot ■ Otllen race 

Alona might hint at my diigrue : 

"Borne lagna emotion of delight 

In gaiing np no Alpine h^gbt. 

Some yearning toward Iba lamps at nigbt. 



"1 might furget my weaker lot; 
Fur la not oar dnt year (orgott 
' l^e hanota ot memory echo not. 

" And man, whose reason long waa blind. 
From cellH of msdneas nncouflDed. 
Oft loaa whole year* of darker mind. 

" Hnch more. If flrat I floated frea. 

Incompetent of memory i 

"For memory dealing bnt with thne^ 
And he with mailer, conld she climb 
Beyond her own material prime T 

"Horeorer, eometblng U or aeema, 
Tbaf toncbea me wlUi rayellc gleama. 
Like gllmpees o( forgotten dreame— 

"Of Bomathing Ml, Ilka eometblng ben: ^ 
Of aomethlag dgne, I know not where 
Such aa no langoage may dedaie.* 

The atlll Tolce langh'd. "I lalk," aald he, 
"Not wkb thy dreams. Bnfflce It Ihee 
Tby pain la a reality.'* 

"Bat thoo.' aald I, "bast mlaa'd thy matk 
Who aonght'al to wreck my mortal atk. 
By making all the horiion dark. 

" Why not sel ftiRh, K I ahonld d.> 
This rashnosa, that which might ensue 
With this old soul In organs new! 

" Whatever enuy sorrew aaltb. 

No 11A Ibat breathes with tannuui breUB 

Has ever tmly long'd fbr death. 

"T la Ufa, whereof onr nerves are scant. 

lite, not death, Ibr which we pant; 
More lift, and foliar, that I wauL" 

1 ceased, and aat an one forlorn. 
Then aald the vol<«, In qnlet scam: 
"Behold, 11 la the Babbatb mom." 

And I arose, and 1 released 

Tbe casemenl, and tbe light Increased 

With (teabneaa In the dawning east. 

Uks aoften'd aira thai blowing ateal. 
When meres begin lo ancoogeal, 
llw sweel ehorch betia began to peaL 
On lo Osd's honaa the people pieat; 
Faealng tbe place where each moat raat. 
Each enlar'd like a welcome gneeL 



The pmdent partner ot hla blood 
Lean'd on bim, blthfNI, gentle, good. 

And In (heir dont 

Tbe little maiden 
Facing witb dowi 



Rsmambering Its andenl 
I blasi them, aid tbey wi 
The doll and blller voice 
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THE DAY-DREAM. 



As from Bozne blissAil neighborhood, 

A notice fklntly ondervtood, 

" Z eee the end, and know the good.** 

A little hint to solace woe, 

A hint, a whisper breathing low, 

" I may not speak of what I know." 

Like an .Aollan harp that wakes 

No certain air, bnt overtakes 

Far thought with mnslc that it makes: 

Sach seem'd the whisper at my side: 
"What is it thoa knowest, sweet voice f" I cried. 
A hidden hope," the voice replied: 



ti 



So heavenly-toned, that in that hoar 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower, 

To feel, altho* no tongue can prove. 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 

And forth into the fields I went, 
And Nature's living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 

I wonder*d at the bounteous hoars. 
The slow result of winter-showers : 
Ton scarce could see the grass for flowers. 

I wonder'd, while I paced along: 

The woods were flird so fbll with song. 

There seem*d no room for sense of wrong. 

So variously seem'd all things wrought, 
I marveird how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ; 

And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, ''Rejoice! r^olcet** 



THE DAY-DREAM. 

PBOLOOUB. 

O La»t Floba, let me speak: 

A pleasant hour has past away 
While, dreaming on your damask cheek, 

The dewy sister-eyelids lay. 
As by the lattice yon reclined, 

I went thro' many wayward mooda 
To see you dreaming— and, behind, 

A summer crisp with shining woods. 
And I too dream'd, until at last 

Across my fancy, brooding warm, 
The reflex of a legend past. 

And loosely settled Into form. 
And would you have the thought I had. 

And see the vision that I saw, 
Then take the broidery-frame, and add 

A crimson to the quaint Macaw, 
Aod I will tell it Turn your face. 

Nor look with that too-earnest eye— 
The rhymes are dazzled from their place. 

And order'd words asunder fly. 

THE SLREPING PALACE. 

1. 
The varying year with blade and sheaf 

Clothes and reclothes the happy plains: 
Bere rests the sap within the leaf, 

Here stays the blood along the veins. 
Faint shadows, vapors lightly ctirl'd. 

Faint murmurs ttom the meadows come, 
Like hints and echoes of4he world 

To spirits folded in the womK 



Soft lustre bathes the nuoge of urns 

On every slanting terrace-lawn. 
The fountain to his place returns. 

Deep in the garden lake withdrawn. 
Here droops the banner on the tower. 

On the hall-hearths the festal flres. 
The peacock in his laurel bower, 

The parrot In his gilded wires. 



Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs? 

In these, in those the life is stay'd. 
The mantles from the golden pegs 

Droop sleepily: no sound is made. 
Not even of a gnat that sings. 

More like a picture eeemeth all 
Than those old portraits of old kings. 

That watch the sleepers from the wall. 



Here sits the butler with a flask 

Between his knees half-drained ; and ther« 
The wrinkled steward at his task, 

The mald-of-honor blooming fidr; 
The page has caught her hand in his : 

Her llpe are severM as to speak : 
His own are pouted to a kiss: 

The blush la fix' d upon her cheek. 



TUl all the hundred summers pass, 

The beams, that through the oriel shine. 
Make prisms In every carven glass. 

And beaker brimm'd with noble wine. 
Bach baron at the banquet sleeps. 

Grave faces gather'd in a ring. 
His state the king reposing keepe. 

He must have been a jovial king. 



All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 

At distance like a little wood; 
Thorns, ivies, Woodbine, mistletoes. 

And grapes with bunches red as blood: 
All creeping plants, a wall of green 

Close-matted, bur and brake and brier. 
And gllmpslDg over these, Just seen, 

High up the topmost palace^pire. 

T. 

When will the hundred summers die. 

And thought and time be born again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh. 

Bring truth that sways the soul of meat 
Here all thiogs in their place remain, 

As all were order*d, ages since. 
Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 

And bring the fated Aiilry Prince. 

THE SLEEPINQ BEAUTT. 

1. 

Year after year unto her feet, 

She lying on her couch alone. 
Across the purpled coverlet, 

The maiden's Jet-black hair has grown. 
On either side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of peaif 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 

And moves not on the rounded cnrL 



The silk star-broider'd coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 

Languidly ever; and, amid 
Her fhll black ringlets downward roird« 



THE DAT-DREAM. 



Olowa forth each ■oRlj-abidowed ami 
With bncelcti ol the dUmond bright .- 

Hn cODtUDt bMntj doth lafonn 
8UUDW vtth loTe, ud daj with light. 



She alaepe: bar breiihlDc* ore not hurd 

In palace cbimben tu apart. 
rhe rraKrant treHsa am not ■tlcT'd 

'nial lie DpOQ bar channed heart. 
She ileepa: on either band opawellg 

Tha gold-IrlDged pillow Ughllr preat: 
8ha Binpa, nor dream*, bnt erar dwella 

A peifiKt (bim In pertoct nt, 

THE AKKITAL. 

AU predona things, dlacorer'd late, 

To thoH that seek them taaae Ibrtk : 
For love In aeqoel worka with tkte, 

And draws the Tell from hlddao worth. 
Be CraTsIa (ki from other akiea— 

Hli mantle gllttera on the rocks— 
A IWry Prince, wllh Jojlbl eyes. 

And Ugbter-rooled than the Toi. 



The bodlee and the bonee of Ihoee 
That atroie In other daji to pau. 

Are wither'd in the thom; cIdm, 
Or aeattered lilanchlng on the grtaa. 



He comra, acarce Knowing what he aeakai 

He break! Ib« hedge: he enleii thera: 
The color Qlea Into hia cheaka; 

He tnuu to light on aomethlng tali: 
For all hIa lira tha Cham did talk 

AboQt hi* path, ud hover neai 
Wllh word* of promlae In bla walk. 

And whLiper'd voice* at Ui ear. 



Hors cloaa and cloaa hla n>Dtal>pa wind ; 

The Hagle Hnale In hla heart 
Beau qaick and qnlckar, till be And 

The qnlet chamber far apart. 
HI* iplril flnllara like a lark. 

He Btoopa— to klae her— on hia knen, 
"Lore, If ibf treeaei ba ao dark, 

How dark Iboae bidden B^ea mnat be I" 



THE REVIVAL. 



There 'roai 
And feet thi 



klaal I 



itriklng docka, 
I ran, and doora that clapt, 
ig doga, and crowing cocka; 
. niiieT light illnmlaed all, 
A breflie thro' all the garden awapt, 
, ndden hnbbnb abook the hall. 
And HztT ftet the foouttin leapt. 



The hedge brake tn, the banner blew. 

The bnller drank, the auwird •crtwl'd, , 
The Are «hot np, the martin flew. 

The parrot ecreaiu'd, the peacock eqnall'd, 
Tbe maid aod page renew'd [heir itrlft, 

The palace bing'd, and bnii'd. and cUnkt, 
And all the long-pent alream of lib 

Daah'd downward in a cataract. 



And laat with these the king awoke, 

And In hit chair hinuelT nprear'd, 
And fawn'd, and mbb'd hla face, and apokc^ 

"Bj holj rood, a rojral beard 1 
How aaj jon I we haTO slept, mj lord*. 

Uj heard baa grown Into laj lap." 
Tbe barona swore, with many worda. 

T waa bat an after-dinner's nap. 



" Pard)','' retnra'd the king, " bat alU 

U; Ji^ta an eonwUiIng atUT or so. 
H; lord, and tball we paaa the bill 

1 menllon'd Uilf an taaai agor" 
The chaoeallar, aedsle and vain. 

In eoortaaaa word* relam'd replj: 
Bat dallied with hla golden chain. 

And, amiling, pot the qoeatlon br- 

THB DEPASTDBS. 

1. 
And on her lover** arm *be leant, 

And roand her waist she Italt it fold. 
And Ikr acroea the hills thej went 

In that new world which ii the old^ 
Acroaa the hllla, and far awa; 

Beyond their almost pnrple rim, 
And deep into the d^Dg day 

The bappj princeaa (bllow'd him. 



Td aleep another bondred year*, 
' O lore, for *ncb another kiss ;" 
O wake forever, love," the heara, 
O love, 'c wai snch as this and thlL" 
' - - illding star, 

' a menj wind waa home, 
■d thro' many a golden bar, 
The twilight melted into mom. 



And o'er then 
And, 



"O eyaa long laid In happy sleep!" 

" O happy sleep, that lightly fled 1" 
" O happy Us*, that woke thy sleep l" 

"O lore, thy Uaa wonld wske the dmd 
And o'er them many a flowing range 

Of vapor bnoy-d tha crescant-bark, 
And, rapt Ctaro' many a rosy change, 

Tbe twilight died into the dark. 
4. 
"A handted ■ammers! can It bet 

And whither goeat thon, tell me wbeiel 
" O eeek my fcther'a conit with me, 

Por there are greater wondera there.*' 
And o'er the hllla, and far away 

Beyond their ntmoat parpla rim, 
Beyond tbe night, acroe* the day, 

Thro" all the world abe foUow'd bink 

MORAL. 

So, Lady Flora, take niy lay, 
And If yon And no moral there, 

Oo, look In any glasa and at v. 
What moral la In being fair. 

The wildweed flower tbal ,-lniply blow* 
And la then any moral abol 
Within tha boMB of tbe rvc ! 



Bn any man that walk* the n 

In bnd or blade, or bloom, m 

•According a* bla hnmor* lead. 

A meaning mlted to bli mln 
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AMPHION. 



And liberal ftppllcatioDS lie 
In Art like Nature, dearest friend ; 

So *t were to cramp ita oae, if I 
Shoold hook it to eome lueful end. 

L'KNVOL 
1. 
Ton aluike jonr bead. A raDdom stiing 

Tonr fluer female sense offends. 
Well— were It not a pleasant thing 

To fall asleep with alfone*6 ftiends; 
To pass with all oar social ties 

To silence from the paths of men ; 
And every hundred yean to rise 

And learn the world, and sleep agaio; 
To sleep thro' terms of mighty wars, 

And wake on science grown to more, 
On secrets of the brain, the stars. 

As wild as angbt of fiiiry lore ; 
And all tbat else the years will show. 

The Foet-furms of stronger hoars, 
The vast Repnblics that may grow. 

The Federations and the Powers ; 
Titanic forces taking birth 
In divers seasons, divers climes ; 
For we are Ancients of the earth, 

And in the morning of the times. 



So sleeping, so aronscd from sleep 
Thro' snnny decades new and strange, 

Or e^y qninqnennlads would we reap 
The flower and qaintessence of change. 



Ah, yet wonld I-~and woald I might I 

So mnch yoar eyes my &ncy take- 
Be still the first to leap to light 

Tbat I might kiss those eyes awake! 
For, am I right or am I wrong. 

To choose yonr own you did not care; 
Yon^d have my moral from the sung, 

And I will take my plessure there: 
And, am I right or am I vrrong. 

My fancy, ranglmg thro' and thro\ 
To search a meaning tot the song. 

Perforce will still revert to you ; 
Nor finds a closer truth than this 

All-graceful head, so richly curPd, 
And evermore a costly kiss 

The prelude to some brighter world. 



For since the tfme when Adam first 

Embraced his Eve in hH^py hovr. 
And every bird of Eden burst 

In carol, every bud to flower, 
What eyes, like thine, have wsken'd hopes ? 

What lips, like thine, so sweetly Join'd f 
Where on the donble rosebud droops 

The fulness of the pensive mind ; 
Which all too dearly self-involved, 

Tet sleeps a dreamless sleep to me ; 
A sleep by kisses undissolved. 

That lets thee neither hear nor see: 
But break It In the name of wife. 

And in the rights that name may give, 
Are clasp'd the moral of thy life. 

And that for which I care to live. 

EPILOGUE. 

Si>, Lady Flora, take my lay. 
And, if you find a meaning there, 

O whisper to your glass, and say, 
"Wliat wonder, If he thinks me fiilrr** 

What wonder I was all unwise, • 

To shape the song for yonr delight, 



Like long-Uil'd birds of Paradise, 
That float thro' Heaven, and cannot light? 

Or old-world trains, upheld at court 
By Cupid-boys of blooming hue— 

But take it — earnest wed with sport. 
And either sacred unto you. * 



AMPHION. 

My fhther left a park to me. 

But it is wild and barren, 
A garden too with scarce a tree 

And waster than a warren : 
Yet say the neighbon when they call. 

It is not bad but good land. 
And in it is the germ of all 

That grows within the woodland. 

a 

O had I lived when song was great 

In days of old Amphion, 
And ta'en my flddle to the gate, 

Nor cared for seed or scion ! 
And had I lived when song was great. 

And legs of trees were limber. 
And ta*en my flddle to the gate, 

And fiddled in the timber! 

• 

*T is said he had a tnnefril tongue. 

Such happy intonation. 
Wherever he sat down and sung 

He left ft small plantation; 
Wherever In a lonely grove 

He set np his forlorn pipes, 
The gouty oak began to move. 

And flounder Into hompipea. 

The mountain stirr'd Its bushy crown. 

And, as tradition teaches, 
Young ashes ptronetted down 

Coquetting with young beeches: 
And briony-vlne and ivy-wreath 

Ran forward to his rhyming, 
And Prom the valleys underneath 

Came little copses climbing. 

The birch-tree swang her fragrant hair. 

The bramble cast her berry, 
The gin within the Juniper 

Began to make him merry. 
The poplars, in long prder due. 

With cypress promenaded. 
The shock-head willows two and two 

By rivers gallopaded. 

Came wet«hot alder fh>m the wave. 

Came yews, a dismal coterie; 
Each pluck'd his one foot fr-om the grave^ 

Poussettlng with a sloe-tree: 
Old elms came breaking fW>m the Tine, 

The vine stream'd out to follow. 
And, sweating rosin, plumped the pine 

From many a cloudy hollow. 

And was n*t it a sight to see, 

When, ere his song was ended. 
Like some great landslip, tree by tree. 

The country-side descended; 
And shepherds from the mountain-eaves 

Look'd down, half-pleased, half-frighten'd. 
As dash'd about the drunken leaves 

The random sunshine lighten'd.' 

O, nature first was tnah to men. 

And wanton without measure; 
So youthfril and so fiexlle then. 

Yon moved her at your pleasure. 



LYRICAL MONOLOGUE. 
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TwaDg ont, mj flddle I ehake the twigs ! 

Aod make her dance attendanoe ; 
Blow, flute, and atir the atUT-eet sprlgi. 

And scirrhous roots and tendons. 

Tts vain 1 in sach a brassy age 

I could not move a thistle ; 
The very sparrows in the hedge 

Scarce answer to my whistle; 
Or at the most, when three>parts-sfck 

With stmmming and with scraping, 
A Jackass heehaws from the rick, 

The passive oxen gaping. 

Bnt what is that I hear f a soond 

Like sleepy counsel pleading: 
O Lord 1— *t is in my neighhor*s ground, 

The modem Muses reading. 
They read Botanic Treatises, 

And Works on Gardening through there, 
And Methods of transplanting trees, 

To iook as if they grew there. 

• 

The withered Misses ! how they prose 

0*er books of traveird seamen. 
And show yon slips of all that grows 

From England to Van Dlemen. 
They read in arbors dipt and cut, 

And alleys, faded places. 
By squares of tropic summer shut 

And warm'd in crystal cases. 

But these, tho* fled with carefhl dirt, 

Are neither green nor sappy ; 
Half-conscious of the garden-squirt. 

The spindlings look unhappy. 
Better to me the meanest weed 

That blows upon Its mountain, 
The vilest herb that runs to seed 

Beside its native fountain. 

And I must work thro* months of toil, 

And years of cultivation. 
Upon my proper patch of soil 

To grow my own plantation, 
rn take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom: 
Enough if at the end of all 

A little garden blossom. 



WILL WATERPROOFS LYRICAL MON- 

OLOGUE. 

. MADE AT THE COCK. 

PLUMP head-waiter at The Cock, 
To which I most resort. 

How goes the timer T is Ave o'clock. 

Qo fetch a pint of port : 
But let it not be such as that 

Ton set before chance-comers, 
Bnt such whose fkther-grape grew fkt 

On Lusilanian summers. 

No vain libation to the Muse, 

But may she still be kind. 
And whisper lovely words, and use 

Her influence on the mind, 
To make me write my random rhymes, 

Bre they be half-forgotten ; 
Nor add and alter, many times. 

Till all be ripe and rotten. 

1 pledge her, and she comes and dlpe 
Her laurel in the wine. 

And lays it thrice upon my llpe, 
These favor*d llpe of mine; 



Until the charm have power tu make 
New lifeblood warm the bosom. 

And barren commonplaces break 
In Aill and kindly blossom. 

I pledge her silent at the board ; 

Her gradual fingers steal 
And touch upon the master-chord 

Of all I felt and feel. 
Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans. 

And phantom hopes assemble ; 
And that child's heart within the man's 

Begins to move and tremble. 

Thro* -many an hour of summer sims 

By many pleasant ways, 
Against its fountain upward runs 

The current of my days : 
I kiss the lips 1 once have ki88*d : 

The gas-light wavers dimmer: 
And softly, thro* a vinous mist. 

My college flriendships glimmer. 

> 

I grow in worth, and wit, and sense. 

Unboding critic>pen. 
Or that eternal want of pence, 

Which vexes public men. 
Who hold their hands to all, and cry 

For that which all deny them,— 
Who sweep the crossings, wet or dry. 

And all the world go by them. 

Ah yet, tho* all the world forsake, 

Tho* fortune clip my wings, 
I will not cramp my heart, nor take 

Half-views of men and things. 
Let Whig and Tory stir their blood ; 

There must be stormy weather: 
Bnt for some true result of good 

All parties work together. 

Let there be thistles, there are grapes i 

If old things, there are new ; 
Ten thousand broken lights and shapes. 

Tet glimpses of the true. 
Let rafb be rife in prose and rhyme. 

We lack not rhymes and reasons. 
As on this whirligig of Time 

We circle with the seasons. 

This earth is rich In man and maid : 

With fkir horUons bound 1 
This whole wide earth of light and shade 

Comes out, a perfect round. 
High over roaring Temple-bar, 

And, set In Heaveo*s third story, 
I look at all things as they are, 

Bnt thro* a kind of glory. 



Head-waiter, honor*d by the guest 

Half-mused, or reeling-ripe. 
The pint, you brought me, was the best 

That ever came fh>m pipe. 
Bnt tho* the port surpasses praise, 

My nerves have dealt with stifl'er. 
Is there some magic in the place? 

Or do my peptics difl'erf 

For since I came to live and learn. 

No pint of white or red 
Hsd ever half the power to turn 

This wheel within my head, 
Which bears a season*d brain about, 

Unsubject to oonlhston, 
Tho* soak*d and saturate, out and oat, 

Thro* every convolution. 

For I am of a numerous house, 
With many kinsmen gay. 
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Where long and largely we carooae, 

As who shall saj me nay : 
Each month, a birthday coming on, 

We drink defying tronble. 
Or sometimes two woald meet in one. 

And then we drank it doable , 

Whether the vintage, yet nnkept, 

Had relish flery-new. 
Or, elbow-deep in sawdnst, slept, 

As old as Waterloo; 
Or stow*d (when classic Canning died) 

In musty bins and chambers. 
Had cast apon its cmsty side 

The gloom of ten Decembeta, 

The Mnse, the Jolly Mnse, it is I 

She answer'd to my call, 
She changes with that mood or this, 

Is all-inHUl to all: 
She lit the spark within my throat. 

To make my blood Din quicker. 
Used all her fiery will, and smote 

Her life into the Uqaor. 

And hence this halo lives about 

The waiter's hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stoat. 

His proper chop to each. 
He looks not like the common breed 

That with the napkin dally ; 
I think he came like Ganymede, 

From some delightftil valley. 

The Cock was of a larger egg 

Than modem poultry drop, 
Stept forward on a firmer leg, 

And cramm*d a plumper crop; 
Upon an ampler dunghill trod, 

Crow*d lustier late and early, 
Sipt wine from silver, praising God, 

And raked in golden barley. 

A private life was an his Joy, 

Till in a court he saw 
A somathing*pottle-bodied boy 

That knuckled at the taw: 
He stoop*d and elntch*d him, fidr and good, 

Flew over roof and casement: 
His brothers of the weather stood 

Stock-still for sheer amazement. 

But he, by flumstead, thorpe, and spire. 

And follow*d with acclaims, 
A sign to many a staring shire. 

Came crowing over Thames. 
Right down by smoky Paurs they bore, 

Till, where the street grows straiter. 
One fix*d forever at the door, 

And one became head-walter. 



But whither would my fttncy go r 

How out of plaee she makes 
The violet of a legend blow 

Among the chops and steaks! 
*Tls but a steward of the can. 

One shade more plump than common; 
As Just and mere a serving-man 

As any, bom of woman. 

I ranged too high : what draws me down 

Into the common day f 
Is it the weight of tlut half-crown, 

Which I shall have to pay f 
For, something duller than at first. 

Nor wholly comfortable, 
I sit (my empty glass reversed). 

And thramming on the table; 



Half fearftU that, with self at striliB, 

I take myself to task; 
Lett of tiM flilneas of my life 

I leave an empty fiask: 
For I had hope, by something rare. 

To prove myself a poet ; 
But, while I plan and plan, my hair 

Is gray before I know it. 

So fares it since the years began, 

Till they be gather*d up; 
The troth, that flies the flowing can. 

Will haunt the vacant cup : 
And others* follies teach us not. 

Nor macfa their wisdom teaches ; 
And most, of sterling worth, is what 

Our own experience preaches. 

Ah, let the rusty theme alone ! 

We know not what we know. 
But for my pleasant hour, *tis gone, 

*Tis gone, and let it go. 
Tls gone: a thousand such have slipt 

Away fh>m my embraces, 
And Ctirn into the dusty crypt 

Of darken*d forms and Cues. 

Go, therefore, thou 1 thy betters went 

Long since, and came no more : 
With peals of genial clamor sent 

From many a tavem-door. 
With twisted quirks and happy hits. 

From misty men of letters ; 
The tavern-hours of mighty wits,.— 

Thine elders and thy betters. 

Hours, when the Poet*s words and looks 

Had yet their native glow : 
Not yet the ibar of little books 

Had made him talk for show ; 
But, all his vast heart sherris-warm'd 

He flash*d his random speeches ; 
Ere days, that deal in ana, 8warm*d 

His literary leeches. 

So mix forever with the past, 

like all good things on earth I 
For should I prize thee, coald*st thon last. 

At half thy real worth? 
I hold it good, good things should pass. 

With time I will not quarrel: 
It is but yonder empty glass 

That makes me maudlin*moraL 



Head-waiter of the chop-house here, 

To which I most resort, 
I too must part: I hold thee dear 

For this good pint of port. 
For this, thou shalt from all things sock 

Harrow of mirth and laughter : 
And, wheresoe'er thon move, good look 

Shall fling her old shoe after. 

But thon wilt never move fK>m hence. 

The sphere thy fate allots: 
Thy latter days increased with pence 

Gk> down among the pots: 
Thon battenest by the greasy gleam 

In haunts of hungry sinners. 
Old boxes, larded with the steam 

Of thirty thousand dinners. 

We fret, 100 (hme, would shift our skins. 

Would quarrel with our lot: 
Thy care is, under polish'd tins, 

To serve the hot-and-hot; 
To come and go, and come again. 

Returning like the pewit, 
And watched by silent gentlemen, 

That trifle with the cruet 



TO 



-.—LADY CLARE. 
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Lire long, ere flrom thy topmost heed 

The thick-eet heiel dies ; 
Long, ers the heteAU crow ^hell tread 

The comers of thine eyes: 
live long, nor feel in heed or chest 

Onr changefhl eqainozes, 
Till mellow Death, like some late goest, 

Shall call thee firom the boxes. 

Bat when he calls, and thoa shalt cease 

To pace the gritted floor, 
And, laying down an nnctnons lease 

Of life, Shalt earn no more : 
No canred cross-bones, the types of Death, 

Shall show thee past to Heaven: 
Bet carved cross-pipes, and, nndemeath, 

A pint>pot, neatly graven. 



TO 



AFTER RBADIKQ A LIFB AND LETTERS. 

**Oun&i be h* that morw ny bonw." 



Yon might have won the Poet*s name. 
If snch be worth the winning now, 
And gain*d a lanrel for yoor brow 

Of sounder leaf than I can claim; 

Bat yon have made the wiser choice, 
A life that moves to gradons ends 
Thro* troops of nnrecording fHends, 

A deedfhl lifb^ a silent voice : 

And yon have miss*d the irreverent doom 
Of those that wear the Poet's crown : 
Hereafter, neither knave nor clown 

Shall hold their orgies at yoor tomb. 

For now the Poet cannot die 
Nor leave his mnsic as of old. 
Bat ronnd him ere he scarce be cold 

Begins the scandal and the cry: 

" Proclaim the fkolts he would not show : 
Break lock and seal: betray the tmst: 
Keep nothing sacred : t is bat Jost 

The many-headed beast should know.** 

Ah shameless I for he did bnt sing 
A song that pleased us fkt>m its worth ; 
No public life was his on earth. 

No blason'd statesman he, nor king. 

He gave the people of his best; 

His worst he kept, his best he gave. 

My Shakespeare's curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest I 

Who make it seem more sweet to be 
The little lifo of bank and brier, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire 

And dies unheard within his tree. 

Than he that warbles long and loud 
And drops at Qloiy's temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits 

To tear his heart before the crowd 1 



LADY CLARE. 

It was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air. 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin. Lady Clare. 

I trow they did not part in scorn : 
Lovers loog-betroth*d were they: 



They two will wed the morrow mom : 
God*s blessing on the day! 

" He does not love me tor my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair: 

He loves me for my own true worth. 
And that is well,** said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice the nurse. 
Said, "Who was this that went ftom thee** 

"It was my cousin,** said Lady Clare. 
«< To-morrow he weds with me.** 

"O God be thank'd I** said Alice the nurse, 
"That all comes roilnd so Just and fair: 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And yon are not the Lady Clare.** 

" Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse ?' 
Said Lady Clare, " that ye speak so wild r 

"As God 's above,*' said Alice the nurse, 
"I speak the truth : you are my child. 

"The old Barl's daughter died at my breast . 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 
I buried her like my own sweet child. 

And put my child in her stead." 

"Falsely, fklsely have ye done, 
O mother,*' she said, " if this be true. 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years flfom his due." 

"Nay now, my child," said Alice the nnree, 
" But keep the secret for your life. 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald's^ 
When you are man and wife." 

** If I'm a beggar bom," she said, 
" I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off, the broach of gold. 
And lling the diamond necklace by." 



" Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse. 

" But keep the secret all ye can." 
She said "Not so: but I will know 

If there be any llUth in man." 



"Nay now, what fhlthf" said Alice the nurse. 

" The man will cleave unto his right" 
" And he shall have it," the lady replied, 

"Tho' I should die to-night." 

"Yet give one kiss to your mother dear* 
Alas, my child, I slnn'd for thee." 

" O mother, mother, mother," die said, 
"So strange it seems to me. 

" Tet here's a kiss for my mother dear. 

My mother dear, if this be so. 
And lay your hand upon my head. 

And bless me, mother, ere I go." 

She clad herself in a russet gown. 

She was no longer Lady Clare : 
She went by dale, and she went by down 

With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brooghc 

Leapt up fh>m where she lay, 
Dropt her head in the maiden's hand. 

And followed her all the way. 

Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower; 

" O Lady Clare, you shame your worth I 
Why come you drest like a village maid, 

That are the flower of the earth V* 

** If I eome drest like a village maid, 

I am bnt as my fortunes are: 
I am a beggar bom," she said, 

"And not the Lady Clare." 



" PI*T lilt DO tiicki," uld Lard Ronlld, 

■' For 1 MD ycmri In word and In deed, 
Pliy me no trickf." uld Lord Ronild, 

" Yooi ilddle i> hud to md." 
O and prondlj stood she upT 

B«r beart within ber did not tall : 
Sba look'd Into Lord RoDald'a ejei, 

And told bin III bei norM'B Ul*. 
He IsDEb'd ■ lingb of merrr acDrn: 

He tOTD'd, Uld kisa'd bei where ebe atood 
" If jon are not Iba belreu bom; 

And 1," uld ha, '■ the next Id blood— 



And I," Mid ha. " tbe lawful hair, 
We two WUI wed tfunorrow morn, 
And jou BbaU Mill be Ladj CUre." 



ST. AGNES. 

H; breath to heaTCu like VRpot goaa: 

M*T mr •ODI follow lOon 1 
Tbe abadowa of the coDTenUtowen 

Slut dnwD tbe enowj award, 
sun creeping wllh the creeping bnnra 

That lud me to tn; Lord : 



Hake Thon m; aplrlt pare and clear 

Aa are the froatj aklea. 
Or thEa flra^ aoowdrop of the jeai 

That In mj boaom Uoa. 

Aa Iheae while robea are Hll«d and dark. 

To ponder ahlnlog groand; 
Aa Ihia pals taper'a aarlhlT spark. 

To ronder argent ronnd ; 
So ahowB mr lonl hefnra the Lamb. 

Vj spirit belbra Thee; 
So in mlns sarthly bonae I am. 

To that I bope to be. 
Break np tbe heaven*, O Lord ', and lar. 

Thro' all jou Marllght been, 
Dnw me, tij bride, a gtlHerlng star' 

In raiment white and clean. 

Be llfta me to tbe golden doore r 

Tbe fUebes come and go ; 
All beaven borata her etarrr floorx. 

And alrewi her lights below. 
And deepeni on and apt the gatee 

For me the HeaTealf Bridegroom walu 




SIR QALAHAD. 




Tbs ■pILnlar'd ■] 

The hone »nd rld«r rtwl ; 
Thej reel, Ibej ruU la clanging llati, • 

And irbeo the tide of combat etuidt, 
Psrhiine and Bowers fill In sboiren, 

Tkat llgbtlir nia from ladles' banda. 



till all la dark. 
A geDtle aooHd, an awfal llgbt I 

Tbree angela bear'tba hoi; Qrallr 
With folded Oet, In atolsa of white, 

splng wlnga thej 



Ab, h 



. : blood of O 






r Bweet an looks tbat Indlea bead 
I wbom tbeir taTon hill 
tbeoi I battle to the end, 



Mj knees an b< 



and ahriue: 
shlaa of lov^' 
Nor milden'e band In mine. 
Hon bonateons aspecta on me beam. 

He mightier tnnaporta tame and tbrllh 
So keep I Mr thro' r*l(b and pn^er 
A (Irgin heul In work and will. 

Wben down tba BtormT creMent goe«, 

A ll^t before me swImK, 
Between dark alema the foreft glowa. 

Then bj aome secret abrlne I ride; 

wide, 



The lUlla are void. lh> 

The tapers 
Fair gleams 



The 



ceiuB tun Buowj altar-dolh, 
allTar reM«lt ipwkla claan. 



Uj aplrit best* 
Ab down dark tidea me |C'oi7 snaer, 
And star-like mingles with the ati'n. 

When on tn; gctodlj charger home 

Thro' dreaming town* I go, 
The cock ciowa era the Christmas morn, 

The slreetB are dnmb with anow. 
The umpaal cracklea on the leads. 

And, ringing, spina bom brand and ma 
Bat o'er the dark s glnry spreads, 

And gllda the drlrlng ball. 
1 leare the plain, I climb the height; 

No branch; thicket abelter jlelds: 
Bnl bleaaed forme In whistling atorms 

Flj O'er waale fena and wind; flelds. 

A maldeti knight— to me la given 

Bach hope, I know not feai ; 
I jeam la breathe the aira of iieaveu 

That often meet me here. 
I mnee on Joj that wUl not cease, 

Pnre apacea clothed Id living beamis 
Pure llllea of eternal peace, 

Wboee odors bannt mjr dreams: 
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And, stricken by ui angel's hand. 
This mortal armor that I wear. 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are toQch'd, are tnru'd to finest air. 

The donds are broken in the skj, 

And thro* the moontain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells np, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod. 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
"O JoBt and (Uthftil knight of Qod ! 

Ride on ! the prize is near.*' 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale^ 
All-arm'd I ride, whatever betide, 
. Until I find the holy Qrail. 



TO E. L., ON HIS TRAVELS IN GREECE. 

I1J.TXIAH woodlands, echoing falls 
Of water, sheets of snmmer glass. 
The long divine Penelan pass, 

The vast Akrokeraanian walls, 

Tomohrlt, Athos, all things fidr, 
With snch a pencil, such a pen. 
Ton shadow forth to distant men, 

I read and felt that I was there : 

And trust me while I taAi'd the page, 
And track'd yon still on classic ground, 
I grew in gladness till I found 

My spirits in the golden age. 

For me the torrent ever poar*d 
And glisten'd— here and there alone 
The broad-Hmb*d Gods at random thrown 

By fonntain-ams ; — and Naiads oar'd 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom 

Of cavern pillars ; on the swell 

The silver lily heaved and fell ; 
And numy a slope was rich In bloom 

From him that on the mountain lea 
By dancing rivulets fed his flocks, 
To him who sat upon the rocks. 

And fluted to the morning sea. 



THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 

Im her ear he whispers gayly, 

" If my heart by signs can tell. 
Maiden, I have watch'd thee daily. 

And I think thou lov'st me welL** 
She replies, in accents ftdnter, 

"There is none 1 love like thee." 
He is but a landscape-painter. 

And a village maiden she« 
He to lips, that fondly ISAlter, 

Presses his without reproof; 
Leads her to the village altar. 

And. they leave her father's roof. 
** I can make no marriage present ; 

Little can I give my wife. 
Love will make our cottage pleasant. 

And I love thee more than life.** 
They by parks and lodges going 

See the lordly castles stand ; 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 

Made a murmur in the land. 
nt>m deep thought himself he rouses, 

Says to her that loves him well. 



' ** Let us see these handsome houses 

Where the wealthy nobles dwelL** 
So she goes by him attended. 

Hears him lovingly converse, 
Sees whatever fair and splendid 

Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 

Parks and order*d gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady. 

Built for pleasure and for state. 
All he shows her makes him dearer : 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer. 

Where they twain will spend their days 
O but she will love him truly ! 

He shall have a cheerfhl home ; 
She will order all things duly. 

When beneath his roof they come. 
Thus her heart rejoices greatly. 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately. 

And beneath the gate she turns; 
Sees a mansion more msjestic 

Than all those she saw before; 
Many a gallant gay domestic 

Bows before him at the door. 
And they speak in gentle murmur. 

When they answer to his call, 
While he treads with footstep flrmer. 

Leading on ttom hall to halL 
And, while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine, 
Proudly turns he round and Idndly, 

** All of tUs is mine and thine.** 
Here he lives in state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fhir and free, 
Not a lord in all the county 

Is so great a lord as he. 
All at once the color flushes 

Her sweet fitioe from brow to chin : 
As it were with shame she blushes. 

And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 

Pale ag^n as death did prove; 
But he claBp*d her like a lover, 

And he cheer'd her soul with love. 
So she strove against her weakness, 

Tho* at times her spirits sank; 
Shaped her heart with woman's meekness 

To all duties of her rank : 
And^a gentle consort made he. 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady. 

And the people loved her much. 
But a trouble weigh*d upon her. 

And perplex'd her, night and mom. 
With the burden of an honor 

Unto which she was not bom. 
Faint sl^e grew, and ever fainter. 

As she murmur'd, "O, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter, 

Which did win my heart firom me I*' 
So she droop'd and droop'd before him, 
* Fading slowly from his side : 
Three fiUr children first she bore him. 

Then before her time she died. 
Weeping, weeping late and early, 

Walldng np and pacing down. 
Deeply monm'd the Lord of Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 
And he came to look upon her, 

And he look'd at her and said, 
" Bring the dress and put it on her. 

That she wore when she was wed.'* 
Then her people, softly treading. 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed In, 
That her spirit might have rest 
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EDWARD GEAY. 

Swan Emnu Uorelud of y<mdtr tows 
Met mc wilkliig on ponder wa;, 

"And lun fou loM joai bcarll" (be uld: 
"And ve jon iiunt«d fee, Edward Qnjl" 

Sweat Kmmn Horalmd (poke to ma : 
BltUrlf weeping t tnrn'd awa; : 

■* Sweet Bmma MoreUnd, lore do more 
Can toaih tbe heart of Edward Oraj. 

" EHen Adair ebe lored me we1t> 
Agatnat her IMbar^ and mother^ will: 

Tthda; I aal (or an boni and wept. 
By SUen'a grare, on the windy UU. 

■' Bhr aba wu, and I thaaght ber cold ; 

ThDogbl her prond. and fled oTei tbe «M : 
Flll'd I wu with taUj and iplte, 

Wban Ellen Adair was djlDg tbr me. 



" There I pat mj flue Id the graaa— 
WhUpar'd, ' Uiten to mj deapalr: 

I repent dh of all I did; 
^eah a little, Ellen Adair 1' 



" Loire maj come, and lore nuy go, ' 
Aad ii, like a tilrd, Ihnn tree lo tree ' 

Bat I wUI lore do mora, no more. 
Till BUaa Adair come back to ma. 

" Bitterly wept I oior tbe alone: 
Bitterly weeping I tnm'd away : 

There Ike tin body of Etlan Adair I 
And there tlw bean of Edward Qnjl" 




Lm aonla tbit balance joy and patn. 
With tears and emilea from beaTen agal 
The maiden Spring npon tbe plain 
Came Id a ninllt fltll o. rabi. 

In crystal yapor ererywhore 
Bine lalea of beaTen langh'd between, 
And, thr In fbreet.deepa unseen, 
The lopmoat elm-tree galher'd green 

From draogbta of balmy air. 






s ibe Ihinet piped hie eon^;; 

s tbe tbroatle whistled strong: 
aometunes Ibe eparhawk, wheefd slong, 
Hosh'd all tbe grnyea from fear of wronft 

By gTasFT cape* wltb fnller sonnd 
In cnrres tbe yellowing rlter ran. 
And drooping cbestnat-bnds began 
To spread Into the perltal t(n, 

AboTe Ibe teeming groand. 

Then, In tbe hoybood of tbe year. 
Sir LaancelDl and Qoeen Ontnerara 
Knde tbro' tbe eoverta of tbe deer. 
With bHsatnl treble ringing dear. 
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And Ihc aUMljr iblp* go on 
To Uielr haTen nnder Uic Ull : 

But O for Uie toaeh of ft TMilab'd tuutd, 
Aod Ura Mond of ft toIw that !■ Ulll I 

Break, bitMk, bruk, 

A[ lbs foot or tbT cngd, O 8ca I 
BqI tba lendm grace ots day IhM U daid 

Will DBTar coma bock to ma. 



THE BEGGAS UAH). 



ir breut iha Uld ; 



I gre«t ha on her m/ 1 
idv,"'aild tbe lord*, 
T bcftDtlfbl Uuo itj," 



■weet ■ bee, ancb angel grace, 
n >U that land bad nerar beeai 
phetna aware a rojral oath : 
' Tbia baggu miid aball be mj qnaen '" 



THE POETS SONG. 

Tri rain bad fdlen, tha Poet aroaa, 
Ha paaa'd bj Iha tom and oat of the atieet. 

A light wliid blew from tha gales of Iha ran, 
And «Tea of ihadow mnt oTcr tha wheat. 

And he tat him down In a lonelj place. 



1-awan panaa In har clond. 
It hia iBat. 



At ablnea the mooD In clouded akies. 
She In her poor atttn was aeen : 

Ona prnlMd her auklee, one her ejea, 
One har dark hair and Isretome mien, 



And tha laik drop di 

Tba awallow atopt aa he hnnWd tbe bee, 

The anaka allpt nnder a apraj, 
Tha wild hawk atood with the down on hla beak, 

Aod alared, with hla lOot on tha pref. 
And tha nightingale lbaDgb^ "I have aong man; 
eoDga, 

Bnt never a one so gaj, 
For be alDga of what the wnrld wlU be * 

Wben Iba fean hare died Bwaj." 
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HENRY LUSHINGTON 
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PROLOGUE. 

Six Waltib Viviah all a rommet'a day 
Qave hia 14bad lawna until the set of son 
Up to the people : thither flock'd at noon 
Hia tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
The neighboring borongh with their Inatitnte 
Of which he waa the patron. I was there 
From college, ylaiting the son,— the eon 
A Walter too,~wlth others of onr set. 
Five others: we were seven at Vivian-place. 

And me that morning Walter Bhow*d the house, 
Oreek, set with basts; from vases in the hall 
Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their names, 
Grew side by side ; and on the pavement lay 
Carved stones of the Abbey-rain in the park. 
Huge Ammonites, and the ilrst bones of Time ; 
And on the tables every clime and age 
Jambled together: celts and calamets, 
Claymore and snow-shoe, toys in lava, Csns 
Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 
Laborions orient ivory sphere in sphere, 
The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-dabs 
From the isles of palm : and higher on the walls, 
Betwixt the monatroas horns of elk and deer, 
His own foreCtthers* arms and armor hang. 

And "this,** he said, *' was Hagh*s at Agincourt; 
And that was old Sir Ralph's at Ascalon : 
A good knight he 1 we keep a chronicle 
With all aboat him,**— which he bronght, and I 
Dived in a hoard* of tales that dealt with knights 
Half-legend, half-historic, coants and kings 
Who laid about them at their wills snd died ; 
And mlxt with these, a lady, one that ann*d 
Her own fair head, and sallying thro* the gate, 
Had beat her foes with slaughter from her walls. 

" O miracle of women,** said the book, 
** O noble heart who, being strait-besieged 
By this wild king to force her to his wish, 
Nor bent, nor broke, nor shannM a soldier's death. 
But now when all was lost or seem'd as lost— 
Her stature more than mortal in the burst 
Of sunrise, her arm lifted, eyes on flre-~ 
Brake with a blast of trompets from the gate. 
And, falling on them like a thunderbolt. 
She trampled some beneath her horses' heels, 
And some were whelm'd with missiles of the wall, 
And some were push'd with lances from the .rock, 
And part were drown*d within the whirling brook: 
O miracle of noble womanhood 1** 

So sang the gallant glorious chronicle ; 
And, I all rapt in this, ** Come out,** he said, 
''To the Abbey: there is Aunt Bllxabeth 



And sister LiUa with the rest" We went 

(I kept the book and had my finger in it) 

Down thro* the park : strange was the sight to me : 

For all the eloping pasture murmar*d, sown 

With happy &ces and with holiday. 

There moved the multitude, a thousand heads ; 

The patient leaders of their Institute 

Taught them with fkcts. One rear'd a font of stone 

And drew flrom butts of water on the slope, 

The fountain of the moment, playing now 

A twisted snake, and now a rain of pearls. 

Or steep-ap spoot whereon the gilded ball 

Danced like a wisp : and somewhat lower down 

A man with knobs and wires and vials fired 

A cannon : Echo answered in her sleep 

From hollow fields : and here were telescopes 

For azure views ; and thei-e a group of girls 

In circle waited, whom the electric shock 

Dlslink'd with shrieks and laughter: round the laka 

A little clock-work steamer paddling plied 

And shook the lilies: perch*d about the knolls 

A doien angry models Jetted steam : 

A petty railway ran : a fire-balloon 

Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves 

And dropt a DtLiry parachute and past: 

And there thro* twenty posts of telegraph 

They fiash'd a saucy message to and fro 

Between the mimic stations ; so that sport 

Went hand in hand with Science ; otherwhere 

Pure sport : a herd of boys with clamor bowl'd. 

And stump'd the wicket ; babies roird about 

Like tumbled fruit in grass ; and men and maids 

Arranged a country dance, and flew thro' light 

And shadow, while the twangling violin 

Struck up with Soldier-laddie, and overhead 

The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 

Made noise with beee and breeze from end to end. 

Strange waa the sight and smadclng of the time : 
And long we gazed, but satiated at length 
Came to the rains. High-orch'd and ivy-claspt, 
Of finest Gothic lighter than a fire, 
Thro* one wide chasm of time and firost they gave 
The park, the crowd, the house ; but all within 
The sward was trim as any garden lawn: 
And here we lit on Aunt Elizabeth, 
And Lilia with the rest, and lady friends 
From neighbor seats: and there was Ralph himaeir, 
A broken statue propt against the wall. 
As gay as any. Lilia, wild with sport, 
Half child, half woman as she was, had wound 
A scarf of orange round the stony helm. 
And robed the shoulders in a rosy silk, 
That made the old warrior ttom his ivied nook 
Glow like a sunbeam ; near his tomb a feast 
Shone, silver-set ; about it lay the guests, 
And there we Joined them : then the maiden ^upt 
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Took th\» fidr day for text, and from it preached 
An unl venal coltnre for the crowd. 
And all thiogs great ; bnt ve, nnworthler, told 
Of College: he had climb'd acroes the spikes, 
And he had sqaeeaed himself betwixt the bars, 
And he had breathed the Proctor's dogs: and one 
Dlficnsa'd his tntor, rough to common men, 
Bat honeying at the whisper of a lord ; 
And one the Master, as a rogue in grain 
Veneer'd with sanctimonious theory. 

Bat while they talk'd, above their heads I saw 
The fendal warrior lady-clad; which brought 
My book to mind: and opening this I read 
Of old Sir Ralph a page or two that rang 
With tilt and tourney ; then the tale of her 
That drove her foes with slaughter firom her walls, 
And moch I praised her nobleness, and "Where,'' 
Ask'd Walter, patting Lllia's head (she lay 
Beside him) "lives there such a woman now f" 

Quick answered Ulia, "There are thousands now 
8nch women, but convention beats them down: 
It la bnt brlogiug up : no more than that : 
Ton men have done it : how I hate you all ! 
Ah, were I something great! I wish I were 
Some mighty poetess, I would shame yon then. 
That love to keep us children t O I wish 
That I were some great Princess, I would build 
Far off from men a college like a man's, 
And I would teach them ail that men are taught: 
We are twice as quick 1" And here she shook aside 
The hand that play'd the patron with her curls. 

And one said smiling, "Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans. 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 
I think they should not wear our rusty gowns, 
Bnt move an rich as Bmperor-moths or Ralph 
Who shines so in the corner ; yet I fear, 
If there were many Lilias in the brood, 
Uowevcr deep you might embower the nest, 
Some boy would spy it" 

At this upon the sward 
She tapt her tiny silken-sandal'd foot: 
"That's your light way: but I would make it death 
For any male thing but to peep at us." 

Petulant she spoke, and at herself she laugh'd ; 
A rose-bud set with little wilfhl thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, she: 
But Walter hall'd a score of n^mes upon ner. 
And " petty Ogrew," and " ungratemi Puss," 
And swore he long'd at College, only loug'd. 
All else was well, for she-society. 
They boated and they cricketed ; they talk'd 
At wine, in clubs, of art, of politics ; 
They lost their weeks; Ihey vext the souls of deans ; 
They rode ; they betted ; made a hundred friends. 
And caught the blossom of the flying terms, 
Bnt miss'd the mignonette of Vivian-place, 
The little hearth-flower Lilia. Thus he spoke. 
Part banter, part affection. 

"True," she said, 
"We doubt not that O yea, you miss'd us mnch. 
1 11 stake my ruby ring upon it yon did." 

She held it out ; and as a parrot turns 
Up thro' gilt wires a crafty lovinp eye. 
And takes a lady's finger with all care, 
And bites it for true heart and not for harm, 
So he with Ulia's. DalnUly she shriek'd 
And wrung it " Doubt my word again !" he said. 
" Come, listen ! here is proof that you were miss'd ; 
We Mven stay'd at Christmas up to read. 
And there we took one tutor as to read : 
The hard-grain'd Muses of the cube and square 
Were unt of season : never man, I think, 



So monlder'd in a sinecure as he : 
For while our cloisters echo'd frosty feet. 
And our long walks were stript as bare as broom*. 
We did but talk you over, pledge you all 
In wassail : often, like as many girls- 
Sick for the hollies and the yews of home- 
As many little trifling Liliaa--play'd 
Charades and riddles as at Christmas here. 
And iohaV§ my thought and when and v>her€ and Amt, 
And often told a tale from mouth to mouth 
As here at Christmas." 

She remember'd that: 
A pleasant game, she thought: she liked it more 
Than magic music, forfeits, all the rest 
But these— what kind of tales did men tell men, 
She wonder'd, by themselves f 

A half-disdain 
Perch'd on the pouted bioesom of her lips : 
And Walter nodded at me ; " He began, 
The rest would follow, each in turn ; and so 
We forged a sevenfold story. Kind J what kind J 
Chimeras, crotchets, Christmas solecisms. 
Seven-headed monsters only made to kill 
Time by the flre in winter." 

"Kill him now. 
The tyrant I kill htm in the summer too," 
Said Lllla ; "Why not now," the maiden Annt* 
" Why not a summer's as a winter's tale f 
A tale for summer as beflts the time. 
And something it should be to suit the place, 
Heroic, for a hero lies beneath. 
Grave, solemn 1" 

Walter warp'd his mouth at this 
To something so mock-solemn, that I laugh'd 
And lilia woke with sudden-shrilling mirth 
An echo like a ghostly woodpecker. 
Hid in the ruins; till the maiden Annt 
(A little sense of wrong had tonch'd her fhce 
With color) tum'd to me with " As you will ; 
Heroic if you will, or what yon will, 
Or be yourself your hero if yon will." 

" Take Ulia, then, for heroine," clamor'd he, 
" And make her some great Princess, six feet high, 
Grand, epic homicidal ; and be yon 
The Prince to win her !" 

"Then follow me, the Prince,* 
I answer'd, " each be hero in his turn 1 
Seven and yet one, like shadows in a dream.^ 
Heroic seems our Princess as required.— 
But something made to suit with Time and place, 
A Gothic ruin and a Grecian house, 
A talk of college and of ladies* rights, 
A feudal knight in silken masquerade. 
And, yonder, shrieks and strange experiments 
Sor which the good Sir Balph had burnt them all— 
This wert a medley I we should have him back 
Who told the * Winter's tale ' to do it for us. 
No matter » we will say whatever comes. 
And let the ladies sing us, if they will, 
Prom time to time, some ballad or a song 
To give us breathing-space." 

So I began. 
And the rest follow'd: and the women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men. 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind : 
And here I give the story and the songa. 



A PaiNoi I was, blueeyed, and ftiir in Dice, 
Of temper amorous, as the first of May, 
With lengths of yeltow ringlet, like a girl. 
For on my cradle shone the Northern star. 

There lived an andent legend in our house. 
Some sorcerer, whom a flir-off gnndsire burnt 
Because he cast no shadow, had foretold, 
Dyings that none of all onr blood should know 
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The shadow from the substanoe, and that one 
Should come to tight with shadowrs and to fall. 
For so, my mother said, the story ran. 
And, tmly, waking dreams were, more or less. 
An old and strange affection of the house. 
Myself too had weird seizures, Hearen knows what: 
On a sudden in the midst of men and day, 
And while I walk'd and talk*d as heretofore, 
I seemed to move among a world of ghosts. 
And feel myself the shadow of a dream. 
Our great court-Oalen poised his gilt-head cane, 
And paw*d his beard, and mutter'd " catalepsy." 
My mother pitying made a thousand prayers; 
My mother was as mild as any saint, 
Half-canonized by all that look*d on her, 
80 graoious was her tact and tenderness ; 
But my good father thought a king a king • 
He cared not for the affection of the house ; 
He held his sceptre like a pedant's wand 
To lash offence, and with long arms and hands 
Reached out, and pick'd offenders from the mass 
For Judgment 

Now it chanced that I had been. 
While life was yet in bud and blade, betrothed 
To one, a neighboring Princess : she to ^e 
Wa^ proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 
At eight years old ; and still from time to time 
Came murmurs of her beauty from the South, 
And of her brethren, youths of puissance ; 
And still I wore her picture by my heart. 
And one dark tress ; and all around them both 
Sweet thoughts would swarm as bees about their 
queen. 

But when the days drew nigh that I should wed. 
My fiither sent ambassadors with fhrs 
And Jewels, gifts, to fetch her: these brought back 
A present, a great labor of the loom ; 
And therewithal an answer vague as wind : 
Besides, they saw the king; he took the gifts . 
He said there was a compact ; that was true : 
But then she had a will ; was he to blame f 
And maiden fancies ; loved to live alone 
Among her women ; certain, would not wed. 

That morning in the presence-room I stood 
With Cyril and with Florian, my two friends : 
The first, a gentleman of broken means 
(His fiither*s fault) but given to starts and bursts 
Of revel ; and the last, my other heart, 
And almost ray half-seU; for still we moved 
Together, twinn'd as horse's ear and eye. 

Now, while they spake, I saw my ftithei's fkce 
Grow long and troubled like a rising mcSon, * 

Inflamed with wrath : he started on his feet, 
Tore the king's letter, snow*d it down, and rent 
The wonder of the loom thro' warp and woof 
From skirt to skirt ; and at the last he sware 
That he would send a hundred thousand men, 
And bring her in a whirlwind : then he chew'd 
The thrioe-tnm*d cud of wrath, and cook'd his spleen. 
Communing with his captains of the war. 

At last I spoke. << My &ther, let me ga 
It cannot be but some gross error lies 
In this report, this answer of a king, 
Whom all men k «te as kind and hospitable : 
Or, maybe, I myself, my bride once seen, 
Whate'er my grief to And her less than ftime. 
May me the bargain made." And Florian said : 
**I have a sister at the foreign court. 
Who moves about the. Princess : she, you know, 
Who wedded with a nobleman fh>ra thence : 
He, dying lately, left her, as I hear, 
The lady of three castles in that land : 
Thro' her this matter might be sifted clean.** " 
And Cyril whisper'd : " Take me with you too." 



Then laughing *' what, if these weird eei 

Upon you in those lands, and no one nemr 

To point yon out the shadow from the tmih ! 

Take me : 111 serve you better tn a strait ; 

I grate on rusty hinges here ;" but '* No !** 

Boar'd the rough king, "you shall not : w« onrK.' 

Will crush her pretty maiden Isncles dead 

In iron gauntlets : break the conndl up.** 

But when the council broke, I roae and p&<-t 
Thro* the wild woods that hung aboat tbe tuw-> 
Found a still place, and plucked her likeneae ont ; 
Laid it on flowers, and watch'd it lyln^; bathed 
In tbe green gleam of dewy-tasseird trees r 
What were those fancies f wherefore break h.«r trotb f 
Proud look*d the lips: but while I mediuted 
A wind arose and msh'd upon the Sovth, 
And shook the songs, the whispers, and tbe aikriek* 
Of the wild woods tc^tber ; and a Volee 
Went with it, "Follow, follow, then sbalt 



Then, ere the silver sickle of that montli 
Became her golden shield, I stote flrona court 
With Cyril and with Florian, nnperoeiwed. 
Cat-footed thro' the town and half In dread 
To hear my father's clamor at oar backs 
With Ho ! from some bay-window shake the aigtd. , 
But all was quiet: fh>m the bastion'd walls 
Like threaded spiders, one by one, we drop<« 
And flying reached the frontier: then we croec 
To a livelier land; and so by tilth and gnage^ 
And vines, and blowing bosks of wllderaesa. 
We gain'd the mother-city thick with towers^ 
And in the imperial palace found the king. 

His name was Oama ; craek'd and small his vijte. 
But bland the smile that like a wrinkling wind 
On glassy water drove his cheek in lines ; 
A little dry old man, without a star. 
Not like a king : three days he feasted na. 
And on the fourth I spake of why we came. 
And my betroth'd. "Ton do us, Prince, " he aid. 
Airing a snowy hand and signet gem, 
"All honor. We remember love ourselves 
In our sweet youth : there did a compact pass 
Long summers back, a kind of ceremony— 
I think the year m which our olives ikii*d. 
I would you had her. Prince, with all my heart. 
With my ftiU heart: but there were widows hert. 
Two widows, Lady Psyche, Lady Blanche ; 
They fed her theories, in and out of place 
Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man. 
They harp'd on this; with this our banquets ru.e. 
Our dances broke and bnzz'd tn knots of talk ; 
Nothing but this; my very ears were hot 
To hear them : knowledge, so my daughter lidd. 
Was all in all ; they had but been, she thoogbt, 
As children ; they must lose the child, assmoe 
The woman : then, Sir, awftil odes she wrote, 
Too awftil, sure, for what they treated of. 
But all she is and does is awftil ; odes 
About this losing of the child ; and rhymes 
And dismal lyrics, prophesying change 
Beyond all reason: these the women sang; 
And they that know such things->I sought but pe»c: 
No critic I— would call them masterpieces: 
They master'd me. At last she begg'd a boon 
A certain summeKpalace which I have 
Hard by your father's ftvntier: I said no, 
Tet being an easy man, gave it : and there, 
Ail wild to found an University 
For maidens, on the spur she fled ; and more 
We know not,-— only this: they see no men. 
Not ev*n her brother Arac, nor tbe twin; 
Her brethren, tho' they love her, look upon b«r 
As on a kind of paragon ; and I 
(Pardon me saying it) were much loath to br««d 
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Dispaie betwixt myself and mine : bat since 
(And I confesfl with right) you think me bound 
In some sort, I can give yon letters to her; 
And, yet, to speak the truth, I rate yoor chance 
Almost at naked nothing." 

Thos the king; 
And I, tho* nettled that be seem*d to slur 
MTith garruloos ease and oily coortesies 
Oar formal compact, yet, not less (all Xirets 
Bat chafing me on lire to And my bride) * 
Went forth again with both my friends. We rode 
Muny a long league back to the North. At last 
From hills, that look'd across a land of hope, 
We dropt with evening on a rustic town 
Set In a gleaming river's crescent-curve, 
Close at the boundary of the liberties ; 
There enter'd an old hostel, call'd mine host 
To council, plied him with his richest wines, 
And showed the late-writ letters of the king. 

He with a long low sibUation, stared 
As blank as desth in marble : then exclaim'd 
Averring it was clear against all rules 
F<«r any man to go : but as his brain 
Be«;an to mellow, " If the king," he said, 
** Had given os letters, was he bound to speak? 
The king would bear him out;** and at the last— 
The summer of the vine in all his veins— 
" No doubt that we might make it worth his while. 
She once had past that way; 'he heard her speak; 
She scared him ; life I he never saw the like ; 
8he look'd as grand as doomsday and as grave; 
And he, he reverenced his liege-lady there ; 
He always made a point to post with mares ; 
His daughter and his housemaid were the boys: 
The land he understood for miles about 
Was tiird by women ; all the swine were sows, 
And all the dogs—" 

But while he Jested thus 
A thought flashed thro* me which I cloth'd in act. 
Remembering how we three presented Maid 
Or Nymph, or Goddeas^ at high tide of feast. 
In masque or pageant at my father's court. 
We sent mine host to purcliase female gear; 
He brought it, and himself, a sight to shake 
The midriff of despair with laughter, holp 
To lace us up, till each. In maiden plumes 
We rustled: him we gave a costly bribe 
To guerdon silence, mounted our good steeds, 
And boldly ventured on the liberties. 

We follow'd up the river as we rode, 
And rode till midnight when the college lights 
Began to glitter firefly-like in copse 
And linden alley: then we past an arch, 
Whereon a woman-statue rose with wings 
From four wing'd horses dark against the stars ; 
And some inscription ran along the fh>nt. 
But deep in shadow : fhrther on' we gained 
A little street half garden and half house ; 
But scarce could hear each other speak for noise 
Of clocks and chimes, like silver hammers falling 
On silver anvils, and the splash and stir 
Of fountains spouted up and showering down 
In meshes of the Jasmine and the rose : 
And all about us peal'd the nightingale, 
Rapt in her song, and careless of the snare. 

There stood a bust of Pallas for a sign. 
By two sphere lamps blason'd like Heaven and 

Barth 
With constellation and with continent. 
Above an entry: riding in, we call'd; 
A plnmp-arm'd Ostleress and a stable wench 
Came running at the call, and help'd us down. 
' Then stept a buzom hostess forth, and sail'd. 
Full blown, before us into rooms which gave 
Upon a pillar'd porch, the bases lost 



In laurel : her we ask'd of that and this. 
And who were tutors. "Lady Blanche," she said, 
"And Lady Psyche." "Which was prettiest, 
Best-natured f " " Lady Psyche.** " Hers are we," 
One voice, we cried ; and I sat down and vnrote, 
In such a hand as when a field of corn 

Bows all its ears before the roaring East: 

* 
"Three ladies of the Northern empire pray 
Your HIglmeiBs would enroll them with your own, 
As Lady Psyche*8 pupils.** 

This I seal*d: 
The seal was Cupid bent above a scroll, 
And o'er his head Uranlan Venus hung. 
And raised the blinding bandage flrom his eyes: 
I gave the letter to be stfnt with dawn : 
And then to bed, where half in doze I seem'd 
To float about a glimmering night, and watch 
A tall sea glazed with muflled moonlight, swell 
On some dark shore Just seen that it was rich. 



As thro* the land at eve w^ went, 

And pluck'd the ripen'd ears. 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
O we fell out I know not why. 
And kiss'd again with tears. 

For when we came where lies the child 

We lost in other years, 
There above the little grave, 
O there above the little grave, 

We kiBS*d again with tears. 

IL 

At break of day the College Portress came: 

She brought us Academic silks, in hue 

The lilac, with a silken hood to each. 

And zoned with gold ; and now when these were on. 

And we as rich as moths fh>m dusk cocoons. 

She, curtseying her obeisance, let us know 

The Princess Ida waited: out we paced, 

I flrst, and following thro* the porch that sang 

All round with laurel, issued in a court 

Compact of lucid marbles, boss'd with lengths 

Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 

Betwixt the piUars, and with great urns of flowers. 

The Muses and the Graces, group*d in threes, 

Enring'd a billowing fountain in the midst; 

And here and there on lattice fdges lay 

Or book or lute; but hastily we past, s 

And up a flight of stairs into the halL 

There at a board by tome and paper sat. 
With two tame leopards couch'd beside her throne, 
AU beauty compass d in a female form, 
The Princess: liker to the inhabitant 
Of some dear planet close upon the Sun, 
Than our man's earth • such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grace and power, breathing down 
From over her arch'd brows, with every turn 
Lived thro* her to the tips of her long hands. 
And to her feet She rose her height, and said: 



ii< 



We give you welcome: not without redound 
Of use and glory to yourselves ye come, 
The flrst-firuits of the stranger : altertime. 
And that ftill voice which circles round the grave, 
Will rank you nobly, mingled up with me. 
What I are the ladies of your land so tall ?** 
"We of the court,** said CyriL "From the court," 
She an8wer*d, "then ye know the Prince f" and he: 
"The climax of his age I as tho* there were 
One rose in all the world, your Highness that. 
He worships your ideal.** She replied: 
"We scarcely thought in our own hall to hear 
This barren verbiage, current among men, 
Like coin, the tinsel clink of compliment 
Tour flight fk'om out your bookless wilds would seem 
As arguing love of knowledge and of power ; 
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Tour langDHge iiroiea joa etlll the cblld 
We dream oat of bimi when we sei oni 
To ItalB gnxl Hork, vre purposed wttb at 
Never to osd. You IlkenUe wlti do we 



At tbote high worda^ we, coubcIoiu of oonelTOS, 
PerUBed the itiaitlng^ then m oiBcer 
Rnse up, and read the etalulet, euch u then: 
Not Rf three jwire to correspond with home; 
Nut [••! three yean lo croea the llbertlea: 
Not for three yean to apeak wllb any mec! 
And miuy mote, which bnallly aabgcrlbed. 
We enler'd on the boorda: and "Now,''Bhe cried, 
" Ve are gieea wood, «ee ye mrp noL Look, out 



Oar atatuea I— not of tboee 
Sleek Odalli<quu, or oreclei 
Nor 



Thai 



logbt a 









of the BnbyloDlin w&ll, 
The Cirlan Artemlili ilroog Id war. 
The Rhodope, thai built the pjramld, 
Clella. Cornelia, with the PalmTrene 
That rought Anrellan, and the Roman hr 
ur Agrtpplni. Dwell with Ihew 



Kakee 

Thatw 



D' the K 



le Ton 



h la higher. O im yonr natnrei ap: 
Kmorace onr alma: work out yonr freedom. O 
Knowledge la now no more a fbontaln aeal'd: 
llrliik deep, ontll the habile of the elare. 
The alua of emptlneea, goesip and apite 
And Blander, die. Belter not be at all 
Than not be noble. Leave na: yon may go: 
To-daj the Lady Pajche will barangne 
The freeb artivala o( the week before; 
H- they piesa In from all Itie prorLtiees, 



And an tbe bl 






1 bowing 



DIemlnal: hack again ' 
To L«dy Payebe'a : aa wo enler'd In, 
There rat along Ibe rornm, like morning dar» 
That ran tbeir milky boaoma on tbe thatch, 
A patient range ar.pDpllB; Bbe benelf 
Bnrt bebMd a deek of uUn-wood, 
A qnlck bmnelte. well-monlded, blcoa-eyed. 
And on the hither aide, or ao ahe look'd. 
Of twenty anmrners. At her left, a ehUd, 
In ahinlng draperlea, headed like a etar. 
Her maiden babe, ■ donble April old, 
AElala alepC. We aal : the Lady glanced : 
Then Plorlan. but no IlTelier tban the dame 
That whiaper'd "AiBea' ears" among the eed; 
"My aiater." "Comel]r too by all Ihafa Ihlr.' 
Said CyrU. " O hnah, biiab T' and abe began. 



THI toward tbe 
And eddied Inli 



e tnlmbied ont her scorn of laws Sal-igiw 
id little-footed China, touch'd oq Mab-juti 
With mnch contempt, and came to idilvalrj: 
ipect, boweter alight, was paid 
To woman, Buperatitlon all awry: 

'. tbe dawn: a bewn 



Deep, Indeed. 



Ot promlaei fmll woi 

"■ ■ debt of ihaBka 

ap tke rotten pales of prejndlce, 

Dlgyoke their necks from CDBlom, and uwrt 

Nnne lordlier than themselrea bnt that vhlell nvV- 
anandman. . Shehad Toanded ; Iheyniiut bg, '. 
might they learn whalerer men »<r« tno^l: 

Let them not ten: some eaid their beads were k»: 
men's were amall: not they the leui of bbi. 
ften flueneaa compensated alxe: 
Bt the brain was like the hand, and gm 

WUh Dilng; thencs the man's, if more, waa Boct. 

He took advantage of hie strength to be 

In the field: some ages had been loat: 
roman rlpen'd earlier, and her tUto 
longer; and albeit their glorlooa Duoea 
fewer, Bcaller'd stars, yel aince In tmth 

The bigheei is the meosnre of the mam 

And not the Kaffir, Hottealot, Malay, 

Nor those born-handed breskera of the glebe. 



Bold ban of light, 
the starry tides, 

mo sans, that wheeling cast 

then the monster, ibeii the man : 

raided, wlnler^lad In skins, 

! prime, and cmsbing down hie mate : 
and bete 



TherenpoD she took 
A blid'B«ye TJew of all the nngrKlous past : 
Olanced at the legendary Amaion 

Appr^acd tbe Lydan cnslom. i<poke of thoM 
Tliat lay at wbK with I^r and Lacamo; 

Ofnnpire, and the woman's Btaie 
m last : till, wannin; 



With woman: and lo 


Tia of govemment 


Bllaabeth and othem': 




The peasant Joan and 




Sappho and othera »leJ 




And, iMt not least, she 


who had left her pUo, 


And hoWd her aiale to 


them, that they mlslil 


To nse and power on 


his oaei*. Ispt 


n the urns at lelanre. 


sacred frjio the blight 


or ancient inllnence an 






Atlaat 


She roee npon a wind 


of prophecy 


Dilating on the ftitnre 


■■everywhere 


Twd heads In conncll. 


wo beside tbe bearlb. 





■o In the liberal 



If lire. 



dropt for one to soand tbe abyw 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind : 
Mnalclan, painter, scalptor, critic, more : 
And ereiTwhere the broad and tHranteons Earth 
Staanld bear a donble growth of tbnee rare sooK 
Poeta, whose thonghta enrich tbe blood of tbe worlJ.' 



She ended here, ar 
Parted: and, gloH 
Began to addreea 
la gratnlation, till 
Tacks, and the Bl< 
FallerlDg a ad flat 
"My brother;- ' 
"Wtiat do yon ht 
Why who are the 
A pack of wolvee 



beckon'd na: tbe rcrt 
ig fnll-faced welcome, she 
US, and was mating aa 

icken'd eall flaps, all her lok^ 
tering In her throat, she cried. 
'Welt, my Bister." "O,- she »»iJ 
re I and In Ihia dreosT aibd Ihew 
hT a woir within tbe told! 
I the Lord he grackxts to me: 



How saw yun not the Inscription on Ibe gale. 

"And It I had." he answer'd, "wbo coold think 

The setter Adams of yonr Academe, 

O ffster. Sirens tho' they be, were sncb 

Aa chanted on tbe blanching bones of men ?" 

"fiat yon will flad It otherwise,' she said. 

"Ton Jest: III Jesting with edge-toolsl my Tew 

Binds me to speak, and O that ima will. 

That axellke edge nntnmable, oar Head, 

The PrincessL- " Well then. Psyche, lake By H(r. 

Aad nail me like a weasel on a grange 

Por warning: bnty me beside the nu. 

\nA coi thill (.pitoph afrijiL- 

Hrrr lin. a " ~ " — "" 
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*« Let me dl« too," said Cjril, " having eeen 
A.nd heard the Lady Psyche.** 

I stnick In : 
** Albeit so maak'd. Madam, I love the truth : 
Re€eive It ; and in me behold the Prince 
Your countryman, afflanoed years ago 
To the Lady Ida: here, for here she was, 
Aud thus (what other ynj was left?) I came.** 
** O Sir, O Prince, I have no country; none; 
If any, this; but none. Whate'er I was 
rilarooted, what I am is grafted here. 
Afllanced, Sir? love- whispers may not breathe 
Within this vestal limit, and how should I, 
Who am not mine, say, live : the thunderbolt 
UnngB silent; but prepare: I speak; it Mis.*' 
** Yet pause,** I said: "for that inscription there, 
I think no more of deadly lurks therein, 
Thau in a clapper clapping in a garth. 
To scare the fowl fh>m ftmit: if more there be, 
ir more and acted on, what follows? war; 
Yoar own. work marr*d: for this your Academe, 
Whichever side be Victor, in the halloo 
Win topple to the trumpet down, and pass 
With all fair theories only made to gild 
A ptormless summer.** ** Let the Princess Judge 
Of that,** she said : " flurewell. Sir— and to yon. 
I shudder at the sequel, but I go.** 

** Are you that Lady Psyche,** I rejoln'd, 
*« The fifth in line flrom that old 'Florian, 
Tet hangs his portrait In my father's hall 
(The gaunt old Baron with his beetle brow 
San-etaaded in the heat of dusty lights) 
As he bestrode my Grandslre, when he fell, 
And all else fled : we point to it, and we say. 
The loyal warmth of Floriau is not cold. 
But branches current yet in kindred veins.** 
** Are you that Psyche,'* Florian added, " she 
With whom I sang about the morning hills, 
Flmig bsll, flew kite, and raced the purple fly. 
And snared the squirrel of the glen f are yon 
That Psyche, wont to bind my throbbing brow, 
To smooth my pillow, mix the foaming draught 
Of fever, tell me pleasant tales, and read 
My sickness down to happy dreams? are you 
That brother-sister Psyche, both in one ? 
Ton were that Psyche, but what are you now?** 
"You are that Psyche,** Cyril said, "for whom 
I would be that forever which I seem, 
Woman, If I might sit beside your feet. 
And glean your scatter*d sapience.** 

Then once more, 
** Are you that Lady Psyche,** I began, 
"That on her bridal mom before she past 
From all her old companions, when the king 
KiBs*d her pale cheek, declared that ancient ties 
Would still be dear beyond the southern hills : 
That were there any of our people there 
In want or peril, there was one to hear 
And help them: look I for such are these and L** 
"Are you that Psyche,** Florian ask'd, "to whom, 
In gentler days, your arrow-wounded fiiwn 
Came flying while yon sat beside the well ? 
The creature laid his mussle on your lap. 
And sobb'd, and you sobb'd with It, and the blood 
Was sprinkled on your kirtle, and you wept. 
That was fawn's blood, not brother's, yet yon wept 
O by the bright head of my little niece, 
Ton were that Psyche, and what are .yon now?** 
"You are that Psyche,*' Cyril said again, 
"The mother of the sweetest little maid. 
That ever crow*d for ktssea" 

"Out upon Itr 
She answer'd, "peace 1 and why should I not pli^r 
The Spartan Mother with emotion, be 
The Lndns Junius Bmtna of my kind? 
nim you call great: he for the conunon weal, 
The fading politics of mortal Rome, 



As I might slay this child, if good need were, 

Slew both his sons; and I, shall I, on whom 

The secular emancipation turns 

Of half this world, be .swerved from right to save 

A prince, a brother? a little will I yield. 

Best so, perchance, for us, and well for you. 

hard, when love and duty clash ! I fear 

My conscience will not count me fleckless ; yet— 

Hear my conditions: promise (otherwise 

You perish) 9s you came to slip away, 

To-day, to-morrow, soon : it shall be said, 

These women are too barbarous, would not learn : 

They fled, who might have shamed us : promise, alL" 

What could we else, we promised each ; and she. 
Like some wild creature newly caged, commenced 
A to-and-flro, so pacing till she paused 
By Florian; holding out her lily arms 
Took both his hands, and smiling faintly said : 
"I knew you at the flrst; tho* you have grown 
You scarce have alter'd: I am sad and glad 
To see you, Florian. / give thee to death, 
My brother I it was duty spoke, not L 
My needftil seeming harshness, pardon it 
Oar mother, is she well ?** 

With that she kiss'd 
His forehead, then, a moment after, clung 
About him, and betwixt them blossom*d up 
From out a common vein of memory 
Sweet household talk, anfl phrases of the hearth. 
And tu allusion, till ||ie gracious dews 
Began to glisten and to fiill: and while 
They stood, so rapt, we gasing, came a voice, 
" I brought a message here from Lady Blanche.** 
Back started she, and turning round we saw 
The Lady Blanche*s daughter where she stood, 
Melissa, with her hand upon the lock. 
A rosy blonde, and In a coll^^ ^own, 
That clad her like an April daffodilly 
(Her mother's color) with her lips apart, 
And ali her thoughts as lUr within her eyes^ 
As bottom agates seen to wave and float 
In crystal currents of clear morning seaa. 

80 stood that same fhlr creature at the door. 
Then Lady Psyche, " Ah— Melissa— you ! 
You heard us?** and Melissa, "O pardon met 

1 heard, I could not help it, did not wish : 
But, dearest Lady, pray you fear mo not. 
Nor think I bear that heart within my breast. 
To give three gallant gentlemen to death.** 
"I trust yon,** said the other, "for we two 
Were always friends, none closer^lm and vine: 
But yet your mother's Jealous temperament— 
I^ not your prudence, dearest, drowse, or prove 
The Danald of a leaky vsse, for fear 

This whole foundstion ruin, and I Io«ie 
My hqnor, these their lives.*' " Ah, fear nte not,*" 
Beplied Melissa; "no— I would not tell, 
\ No, not for all Aspasia*s cleverness 
' No, not to answer. Madam, all those hard things 
I That Sheba came to ask of Solomon.** 
1 "Be it so,** the other, "that we still may lead 
The new light up, and culminate In peace, 
For Solomon may come to Sheba yet** 
, Said Cyril, " Madam, he the wisest man 
Feasted the woman wisest then. In halls 
j Of Lebsnonlan cedar: nor should you 
(Tho* Mndam jfon should answer, »e would ask) 
Less welcome And among ufs if you came 
Among us, debtors for our lives to yon. 
Myself for something more.** He said not what. 
But "Thanks,** she answer'd, "go: we have be«t\ 

too long 
Together: keep your hoods about the fkce; 
They do no that aflbct abstraction here. 
Speak little; rolz not with the rest; and hold 
Your promise : all, I trust, may yet be well.** 
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We tnrn'd to go, bat Cyril took the child, 
And held her ruond the knees against his waist. 
And blew the swoirn cheek of a trampeter, 
While Psyche watched them,. smiling, and the child 
Pnsh'd her flat hand against his fkce and laagh*d ; 
And thus our conference closed. 

And then we strolled 
For half the day thro* stately theatres 
Bench*d crescent-wise. In each we sat, we heard 
The grave Professor. On the lecture slate 
The circle rounded under female hands 
With flawless demonstration: followed then 
A classic lecture, rich in sentiment, 
With scraps of thunderous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded Doctors, «Iegies 
And quoted odes, and Jewels flve-words-loog 
That on the stretch'd foreflnger of all Time 
Sparkle forever : then we dipt in all 
That treats of whatsoever is, the stat«, 
The total chronicles of man, the mind. 
The morals, something of the flrame, the rock. 
The star, the bird, the flsh, the shell, the flower, 
Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest. 
And whatsoever can be taught and known; 
Till like three horses that have broken fence, 
And glutted all night long breast-deep in com. 
We issued gorged with knowledge, and I spoke : 
*'Why, Sirs, they do all this as well as we." 
"They hunt old trails,** said Cyril, "very well; 
But when did woman ever yet invent f " 
** Ungracious T answer'd Flerian, " have you learnt 
No more ftom Psyche*s lecture, you that talk*d 
The trash that made me sick, and almost sad ?** 
"O trash,** he said, "but with a kernel in it. 
Should I not call her wise, who made me wise f 
And learnt T I learnt more ttom her in a flash, 
Than if my brainpan were an empty hull. 
And every Knse tumbled a science in. 
A thousand hearts He fhllow In these halls. 
And round these halls a thousand baby loves 
Fly twsnglng headless arrows at the hearts. 
Whence follows many a vacant pang: bnt O 
With me. Sir, enter'd in the bigger boy, 
The Head of all the golden-shafted Arm, 
The long-Ilmb*d lad that had a Psyche too ; 
He cleft me thro* the stomacher ; and now 
What think you of it, Florlan f do I chase 
The substance or the shadow T will it hold f 
I have no 8orcerer*s malison on me. 
No ghostly hauntings like his Highness. I 
Flatter myself that always everywhere 
I know the sub^nce when I see it. Well, 
Are castles shadows T Three of them f Is she 
The sweet proprietress a shadow f If not. 
Shall those three castles patch my tatter*d coat ? 
For dear are those three castles to my wants. 
And dear is sister Psyche to my heart. 
And two dear things are one of double worth, 
And much I might have said, bnt that my zone 
T7nmaDn*d me : *then the Doctors 1 O to hear 
The Doctors ! O to watch the thirsty plants 
Imbibing I once or twice I thought to roar. 
To break my chain, to shake my mane : bnt thou. 
Modulate me, Soul of mincing mimicry ! 
Make liquid treble of that bassoon, my throat ; 
Abase those eyes that ever loved to meet 
Star-fllsters answering under crescent brows ; 
Abate the stride, which speaks of man, and loose 
A flying charm of blushes o^er this cheek, 
Where they like swallows coming out of time 
Will wonder why they came ; bnt hark the bell 
For dinner, let us go I** 

And in we stream*d 
Among the columns, pacing staid and still 
By twos and threes, till all fh)m end to end 
With beauties every shade of brown and fair, 
In colon gayer than the morning mist, 
The lung hall glltter'd like a bed of flowers. 



How might a man not wander from his wxt« 
Pierced thro* with eyes, hut that I kepc mine oi* . 
Intent on her, who rapt in glorious lU^eams, 
The second-sight of some Astrssan ag*. 
Sat compass'd with professors: they, the wliiie. 
Discussed a doubt and tost it to and firo: 
A clamor thickened, mixt with inmost lenuf 
Of art and science : Lady Blanche alone 
Of fiided form and haughtiest lineaments. 
With all her Autumn tresses falsely brown. 
Shot sidelong daggers at as, a, tiger-cat 
In act to spring. 

At last a solemn gmce 
Concluded, and we sought the gardens : there 
One walk'd reciting by hersell^ and one 
In this hand held a volume as to read. 
And smoothed a petted peacock down with tha: 
Some to a low song oar'd a shallop by, 
Or under arches of the marble bridge 
Hung, shadow'd ftom the heat : some hid nnd sobj? : 
In the orange thickets : others tost a bail 
Above the fountain-Jets, and back again 
With laughter : others lay about the lawns. 
Of the older sort, and murmur'd that their Mar 
Was passing : what was learning unto them ? 
They wlsh'd to marry ; they could rule a house : 
Men hated learned women : but we three 
Sat muflled like the Fates ; and often came 
Melissa hitting all we saw with shafts 
Of gentle satire, kin to charity. 
That harm'd not: then day droopt; the diapel N-.- 
Caird us : we left the walks ; we mixt with thoee 
Six hundred maidens clad in purest white. 
Before two streams of light ttom wall to wall. 
While the great organ almost burst his ptpea^ 
Groaning for power, and rolling thro* the coart 
A long melodious thunder to the sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies, 
The work of Ida, to call down fhim Heaven 
A blessing on her labors for the world. 



Sweet and low, sweet and low. 

Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea 1 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come fk'om the dying moon, and blow. 

Blow him again to me : 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sltti^ 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon : 
Rest, rest, on mother's breast. 

Father wrill come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 

Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep- 

in. 

MoxN in the white wake of the morning star 
Came fhrrowing all the orient into gold. 
We rose, and each by .other drest with caie 
Descended to the court that lay three parts 
In shadow, but the Muses* heads were tooehM 
Above the darkness from their native East. 

There while we stood beside the fount, sad watr-. 
Or seem*d to watch the dancing bubble, appnni ' 
Melissa, tinged with wan fhmi lack of slcepi 
Or grief, and glowing round her dewy eyn 
The circled Iris of a night of tears : 
"And fly,** she cried, "O fly, while yrt yoo m.i» 
My mother knows:" and when I ask*d her *'ho^ 
" My fault, ** she wept, " my fault I and yet not m i.r 
Tet mine in part O hear me, pardon mei 
My mother, *t is her wont flhim night to nish: 
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To nil ftt Lady Psyche and her side. 
She Mys the PilaoeM ehonld have been the Head, 
Herself and Lady Psyche the two arms ; 
And so it was agreed when llrst they came; 
Bnt Lady Psyche was the right hsiid now. 
And she the left, or not, or seldom used ; 
Hers more than half the students, all the lo?e. 
And so last night die fell to canvass yon : 

* Her coontrywomen ! she did not envy her. 
Who erer saw such wild harbariansf 

Qirls f— more like men 1* and at these words the 

snake, 
My secret, seem'd to stir within my breast ; 
And O, Sirs, coold I help it, bar my cheek 
Began to bnm and bum, and her lynx eye 
To llz and make me hotter, till she laogh'd: 
'O marrellonsly modest maiden, yoal 
Men ! girls, like men \ why, if they had been men 
Yon need not set yoar thonghts in rubric thos 
For wholesale comment' Pardon, I am ahamed 
That I most needs repeat for my excuse 
What looks so little gnwelhl: 'men ' (for still 
My mother went revolving on the word) 
*And so they are,— very like men ind e e d 
And with that woman closeted tat hones V 

* Why— these — ors — men :' I shodder'd : ' and yon 

know it' 
Then came these drea Jt\il words oat one \rf one, 
*0 ask me nothing,' I said: *And she knows too, 
And she conceals it* So my mother dotch'd 
The troth at oooe, bat with no word ftom me : 
And now thas early risen she goes to infonn 
The Princess: Lady Psyche will be crosh*d; 
Bat yon may yet be saved, and therefore fly: 
Bat heal me with yonr pardon ere yonr ga" 

** What pardon, sweet Melissa, for a blush f " 
Said Cyril : " Pale one, blosh again : than wear 
Those lilies, better blush oar lives away. 
Tet let as breathe for one hoar more in Heaven,*' 
He added, " lest some classic Angel speak 
In scorn of as, ' they moonted, Oanymedes, 
To tumble, Valcans, on the second mom.' 
But I will melt this marble into wax 
To yield us tkrther fttrlongh :" and he went 

Melissa shook her doubtfhl curls, and thought 
He scarce would profiper. **Tell us," Floriao ask'd, 
**How grew this fend betwixt the right and left*' 
"O long ago," she said, "betwixt these two 
Division smoulders hidden : 't is my mother. 
Too Jealous, often fltftil as the wind 
Pent in a crevice : much I bear with her : 
I never kuew my father, but she says 
(Ood help her) she was wedded to a fool ; 
And still she rail'd against the state of things. 
She had the care of Lady Ida's youth. 
And ttom the Queen's decease she brought her up. 
Bat wh^n your sister came she won the heart 
or Ida : thoy were still together, grew 
(For so they said themselves) inosculated ; 
Consonant chords ihat shiver to one note : 
One mind in all things: yet my mother still 
AOrms yonr Psyche thieved her theories, 
And angled with them for her pupirs love: 
She calls her plagiarist; I know m)t what: 
But I must go : I dare not tarry,** and light. 
As flies the shadow of a bird, she fled. 
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Then murmur'd Florian, gasing hfler her ; 

An open*hearted maiden, true and pure. 
If I could love, why thia were she : how pretty 
Her blushing was, and how she blush'd again. 
As if to bkMO with Cyril's random wish : 
Not like your Princess cramm'd with erring pride, 
Nor like poor Psyche whom she drags in tow." 

"The crane," I said, "may chatter of the crane, 
The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 



An eagle oUng an eagle to the sphere. 

My princess, O my princess ! true she errs. 

But In her own grand way ; being faterself 

Three times more noble than three-score of men, 

She sees herself in every woman else, 

And so she weara her error like a crown 

To blind the truth and me : for her, and her, 

Hebes are they to hand ambrosia, inix 

The nectar: but— ah ahe— wliene'er she moves 

The SamUn Her6 rises and she speaks 

A Memnon smitten with the morning Son." 

So saying, from the joonrt we paced, and galn'd 
The terrace ranged along the Northern firont 
And leaning there on those balusters, high 
Above the empurpled champaign, drank the gale 
That blown «bout the foliage underneath. 
And sated with the innumerable rose, 
Beat balm upon our eyelids. Hither came 
Cyril, and yawning "O hard task,** he cried: 
** No flghting shadows here ! I forced a way 
Thro' solid opposition crabb*d and gnarl'd. 
Better to clear prime forests, heave and thump 
A league of strset in summer solstice down. 
Than hammer at this reverend gentlewoman. 
I knock'd and, bidden, enter'd : found her there 
At point to move, and settled in her eyes 
The green malignant light of coming storm. 
Sir, I was oeurteous, every phrase well-oil'd. 
As man's could be ; yet maiden-meek I pray'd 
Concealment : she demanded who we were. 
And why we came f I fabled nothing ihir. 
But your example pilot, told her alL 
Up went the huah'd amaae of hand and eye. 
But when f dwelt upon your old afliance, ' 
She answer'd sharply that I talk'd astray. 
I urged the fierce inscription on the gate. 
And our three Uvea. True— we had limed ourselves, 
With open eyes, and we must take the chance. 
But such extremes, I told her, well might harm 
The woman's cause. *Not more than now,' aho 

said, 
'So puddled as It is with Ihvoritism.* 
I tried the mother's heart Shame might befall 
Melissa, knowing, saying not she knew : 
Her answer was, * Leave me to deal with that* 
I spoke of war to oome and many deaths, 
And she replied, her duty waa to speak, 
And duty duty, clear of oonsequencea 
I grew discouraged, Sir, but since I knew 
No rock so hard bot that a little wave 
May beat admission in a thousand years, 
I recommenced: 'Decide not ere yon pause. 
I And you here but in the second place, 
Some say the third— the authentic foundress ynu. 
I offer boldly: we will seat you highest: 
Wink at our advent: help my prince to gain 
His righiAil bride, and here I promise yon 
Some palace in our land, where yon shall reign 
The head and heart of all our fair she-world. 
And your great name flow on with broadening time 
Forever.* Well, she balanced thia a liuie. 
And told me she would anawer ns tonlay. 
Meantime be mute: thua much, nor more I galn'd. " 

He ceasing, came a message from the Head. 
" That afternoon the Princess rode to take 
The dip of certain strata to the North. 
Wonld we go with her f we ahonld flnd the land 
Worth seeing ; and the river made a fall 
Out yonder:" then she pointed on to where 
A double hill ran ap his ftirrowy forks 
Beyond the thick-leaved platans of the vale. 

Agreed to, this, the day fled on thro' att 
Its range of duties to the appointed hour. 
Then snmmon'd to the porch we went She stood 
Among her maidena, higher by the head. 
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Iler back agatnat a pillari her foot on one 
Of those tame leopards. Kittenltke he roird 
And paw*d about her sandal. I drew near : 
I gazed. On a sodden my strange seizare came 
Upon me, the weird yision of our house: 
The PrinoeM Ida seemed a hollow show, 
Her gay-furr'd cats a painted fimtasy, 
Her college and her maidens, emp^ masks, 
And I myself the shadow of a dream. 
For all things were and were not. Yet I felt 
My heart beat thick with passion and with awe: 
Then from my breast the involuntary sigh 
Brake, as she smore me with the light of eyes 
That lent my knee desire to' kneel, and ahook 
My pulses, till to horse we got, and so 
Went forth in long retinue following up 
The river as it narrow'd to the hills. 

I rode beside her and to me she said: 
'*0 friend, we trust that yon esteemed us not 
Too harsh to your companion yester-morn; 
Unwillingly we spake." **No-jiot to her," 
I answer'd, ** but to one of whom we spake 
Your Highness might have seem'd the thing you say.** 
" Again V she cried, " are you ambassadresses 
From him to me ? we give you, being strange, 
A license: speak, and let the topic die." 

I stammer*d that I knew him— could have w^h*d— 
'*Our king expects— was there no precontract? 
There is no tmer-hearted— ah, you seem 
All he prefigured, and he could not see 
rhe bird of passage flying south but long'd 
To follow : surely, if your Highness keep 
Yonr purport, you will shock him ev*n to death, 
Or baser courses, children of despair." 

**Poor boy," she said, "can he not read — no 
books f 
Quoit, tennis, ball— no games f nor ^eaUs tn that 
Which men delight in, martial exercise? 
To nurse a blind ideal like a girl, 
Methinks he seems no better than a girl ; 
An girls were once, as we ourself have been : 
We had our dreams— perhaps he mlxt with them : 
We touch on our dead sell; nor shun to do it. 
Being other— since we learnt our meaning here. 
To lUt the woman's fiall'n divinity, 
Upon an even pedestal with man." 
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She paused, and added with a haughtier smile: 
And aa to precontracts, we move, my Mend, 
At no man*s beck, but know ourself and thee, 

Yashti, noble Vashti t Summon*d out 

She kept her state, and left the drunken king 
To brawl at Shnahan underneath the palms.** 

** Alas your Highness breathes ftall East,** I said, 
"On that which leans to you. I know the Prince, 

1 prize his truth : and then how vast a work 
To assail this gray pre-eminence of man I 
You grant me license; might I use it? think, 
Ere half be done perchance your life may fall ; 
Then comes the feebler heiress of yonr plan. 
And takes and ruins all ; and thus your pains 
May only make that fbotprlnt upon sand 
Which old-recurring waves of prejudice 
Resmooth to nothing: might I dread that yon, 
With only Fame for spouse and your great deieds 
For issue, yet may live in vain, and miss. 
Meanwhile, what every woman counts her due. 
Love, children, happiness f ** , 

And she exclaimed, 
** Peace, you young savage of the Northern wild ! 
What! tho* your Prince's love were like a God's, 
Have wtf not made onraelf the sacrifice? 
Yon are bold indeed : we are not talk'd to thus : 
Yet will we say for children, would they grew, 



Like field-flowers everywhere ! we llk» ttacsn w^ • 

But children die ; and let me tell yon, giri* 

Howe'er you babble, great deeds cannot die: 

They with the sun and moon renew cfaeir H^iA 

Forever, blessing those that look on tbent. 

Children— that men may plcck them tt%na oar beaitsi 

Kill us with pity, break us with onrselTes-^ 

0-^hildren— there is nothing npon eartli 

More miserable than she that has a aoii 

And sees him err; nor would we work for faaie: 

Tho' she perhaps might reap the applause of Grea:, 

Who learns the one pov sto whence afterhaads 

May move the world, tho' she herself effect 

But little : wherefore up and act, nor aluink 

For fear our solid aim be dissipated 

By fk'ail snooessors. Would, indeed, we had bees. 

In lieu of many mortal flies, a race 

Of giants living, each, a thousand yean» 

That we might see our own work ont, and w:at£b 

The sandy footprint harden into stone.** 

I answer'd nothing, doubtfhl in myeelf 
If that strange Poet-princess with her grand 
Imaginations might at all be won. 
And she broke out Interpreting my thoo^ts: 

" No doubt we seem a kind of monster to yon : 
We are used to that: for women, np till this 
Cramp'd under worse than Sonth-eea-iale taboov 
Dwarfs of the gynsKeum, fail so far 
In high desire, they know not, cannot gneee 
How much their welfare is a passion to asw 
If we could. give them surer, quicker proof— 
O if our end were less achievable 
By slow approaches, than by single act 
Of immolation, any phase of death, 
We were as prompt to spring against the pikes. 
Or down the flery gulf as talk of it. 
To compass our dear sisters' liberties." 

She bow'd as if to veil a noble tear ; 
And up we came to where the river sloped 
To plnnf^ in cataract, shattering on black bIock« 
A breath of thunder. O'er it shook the woods. 
And danced the color, and, below, stuck out 
The bones of some vast bulk that lived and roar'd 
Before man was. She gazed awhile and said, 
" As these rude bones to us, are we to her 
That will be." "Dare we dream of that,** I a-k'd. 
*' Which wrought us, as the workman and his work. 
That practice betters T' " How," she cried, **yoa 1ot« 
The metaphysics \ read and earn our prize, 
A golden broach: beneath an emerald plane 
Sits Dlotima, teaching him that died 
or hemlock ; our device ; wrought to the liJ^ ; 
She rapt npon her subject, he on her : 
For there are schools for all." ** And yet," I said, 
"Methinks I have not found among them all 
One anatomic" " Nay, we thought of thtft," 
She answer'd, "but it pleased ns not: in truth 
We shudder but to dream our maids should ape 
Those monstrous males that carve the living hound, 
And cram him with the fragments of the grave, 
Or in the dark dissolving human heart. 
And holy secrets of this microcosm. 
Dabbling a shameless hand with shamefhl Jest, 
Bncamalize their spirits: yet we know 
Knowledge is knowledge, and this matter hangs*. 
Howbeit onraelf; foreseeing casualty, • 
Nor willing men should come among na, leam^ 
For many weary moons before we came. 
This craft of healing. Were yon sick, ourself 
Would tend npon you. To your question now. 
Which touches on the workman and his woik. 
Let there be light and there was light: t is sot 
For was, and is, and will be, are bnt is ; 
And all creation la one act at once. 
The birth of light : but we that are not al^ 
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Afl tMita, can see bat parU, now this, now that, 
And U^e, perforce, firom thought to thought, and 

make 
One act a phantom of socceaalon : that 
Oar weaknees tomehow shapes the shadow, Thne ; 
Bat In the shadow will we work, and moald 
The woman to the ftiller day.** 

She spake 
With kindled eyes: we rode a leagae beyond. 
And, o*er a bridge of pinewood crossing, came 
On flowery levels nnderoeath the crag, 
Pall of all beaaty. **0 how sweet," I said, 
(For I was hal^oblivioos of my mask,) 
"To linger here with one that loTed as." «*Tea,*' 
She answer'd, "or with Ihlr philosophies 
That lift the fluicy ; for indeed these fields 
Are lovely, lovelier not the Blystan lawns, 
Where paosd the Demigods of old, and saw 
The 90ft white vapor streak the crowned towers 
Bnllt to the Son :*' then, taming to her maids, 
"Pitch oar pavilion here apon the sward; 
Lay oat the viands.** At the word, they raised 
A tent of satin, elaborately wrought 
With fair Corlnna*8 trlamph ; here she stood. 
Engirt with many a florid maiden-cheek. 
The woman-conqaeror ; woman-conqner'd there 
The bearded Victor of ten-thonsand hymns. 
And all the men moam*d at his side: but we 
Set forth to climb : then, climbing, Cyril kept 
With Psyche, with Melissa Florian, I 
With mine afllanced. Many a little hand 
Glanced like a toach of sonshine on the rocks, 
Many a light foot shone like a Jewel set 
In the dark crag: and then we tam*d, we wonml 
Abont the clifb, the copses, ont and in, 
Hammering and clinking, dtattering stony names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tnfl', 
Amygdaloid and trachyte, till the San 
Grew broader toward his death and fell, and all 
The TOBj heights came oat above the lawns. 



The splendor foils on castle walls 

And snowy summits old In story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bngle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear t how thin and clear. 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and ftir ttom cliif and scar 
The horns of Blfland faintly blowing 1 
Blow, let us hear the parple glens replying : 
Blow, bogle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They /hint on hill or field or river : 
Oar echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild, echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

IV. 

" Thrb sinks the nebulons star we call the Sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs be sonnd,** 
Said Ida ; " let us down and rest :** and we 
Down firom the lean and wrinkled precipices, 
By every coppice-feather'd chasm and Aeft, 
Dropt thro' the ambrosial gloom to "where below 
No bigger than a glow-worm shone the tent 
Lamp-lit firom the inner. Once she lean*d on me, 
Descending ; once or twice she lent her hand, 
And blissfol palpitations in the blood. 
Stirring a sadden transport rose aiAl ML 

But when we planted level flMt, and dipt 
Beneath the satin dome and enter*d In, 



There leaning deep in broider'd down we sank 
Our elbows: on a tripod in the midst 
A fivgraot flame rose, and before ns glow*d 
Fruit, blossom, viand, amber wine, and gold. 

Then she, "Let some one sing to as: ligfatUet 
move 
The minutes fledged with music:** and a maid. 
Of those beside her, smote her harp, and sang. 

"Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Antnmn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no mors. 

" Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 
That brings onr friends up ttom the anderworld. 
Sad as the last which reddens qw9T one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge : 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

" Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of hal^«wBken*d Mrda 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering sqoare; 
So ssd, so strange, the days that are no more. 

"Dear as reraember*d kisses after death. 
And sweet as those by hopeless flmcy fel|p)*d 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love. 
Deep as first love, and wild with all r^ret : 
O Death In Ufte, the days that are no more.** 

She ended with soch passion that the tear, 
She sang of, shook and fell, an erring pearl 
Lost in her bosom: but with some disdain 
Answer'd the Princess : " If indeed there hannt 
About the moulder'd lodges of the Psst 
So sweet a voice and vague, flital to men, 
Well needs it we should cram oar ears with wool 
And so pace by: but thine are Ihncles hatch*d 
In silken-folded idleness ; nor is It 
Wiser to weep a true occasion lost, 
But trim our satis, and let old bygones be, 
While down the streams that float ns each and all 
To the issue, goes, like glittering bergs of ice. 
Throne after throne, and molten on the waste 
Becomes a cloud : for all things serve their time 
Toward that great year of equal mights and rights^ 
Nor would I flght with iron laws. In the end 
Found golden : let the past be past; let be 
Their cancelPd Babels: tho* the roogh kex break 
The starr'd mosaic, and the wild goat hang 
Upon the shaft, and the wild flg-tree split 
Their monstroos idols, care not while we hear 
A trumpet in the distance pealing news 
Of better, and Hope, a poising eagle, bams 
Above the unrlsen morrow:** then to me, 
" Know yon no song of your own land,** she said, 
" Not such as moans abont the retrospect. 
But deals with the other distance and the hues 
Of promise ; not a death*s-head at the wine.** 



Then I remembered one myself had made, 
What time I watch*d the swallow winging sooth 
From mine own land, part made long sinos^ 

part 
Now while I sang, and maidenlike as tu 
As I oonld ape their treble, did I sing. 

" O Swallow, 8wallow«fiytng. flying floott. 
Fly to her, and fhll npon her gilded e«ve% 
And teU her, tell her what I tell to thee. 



"O tell her, SwaUow, thoa that 
That bright and fieree and fickle Is the SovKh, 
And dark and trac and tender Is the Not<h. 
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**0 Swallow, Swallow, If I ooald follow and light 
Upon her lattice, I woold pipe and trill. 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loTee. 

** O were I thoa that she might take me in, 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Woold rock the snowy cradle till I died. 

"Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To ctothe herself^ when all the woods are green t 

*' O tell her. Swallow, that thy brood is flown : 
Say to her, J do bnt wanton in the Sonth, 
But in the North long since my nest is made. 

"O tell her, brief ia life, bat love is long, 
And brief the son of summer in the North, 
And brief the moon of beaoty in the South. 

" O Swallow, flying Cr(mi the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her 

mine. 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee.*' 

I ceased, and all the ladles, each at each, 
Like the Ithacensian suitors in old time, 
Stared with great eyes, and laugh'd with alien lips, 
And knew nut what they meant; for still my voice 
Rang false : but smiling, " Not for thee,** she said, 
"O Bulbul, any rose of Gnlistau 
Shall buTBt her Teil : marsh-divers, rather, maid. 
Shall croak thee sister, or the meadow-crake 
Orate her harsh kindred in the grass: and this 
A mere love poem ! O for such, my llriend, 
We hold them slight : they mind ns of the time 
When we made bricks in Egypt Knaves are men, 
That lute and flute fonti^tic tenderness. 
And dress the victim to the offering up. 
And paint the gates of Hell with Paradise, 
And play the slave to gain the tyranny. 
Poor soul ! I had a maid of honor once : 
She wept her true eyes blind for such a one, 
A Togae of canzonets and serenades. 
I loved her. Peace be with her. She is dead. 
So they blaspheme the mnse I bnt great is song 
Used to great ends : onrself have often tried 
Valkyrian hymns, or into rhythm have dash*d 
The passion of the prophetess; for sdng 
Is duer unto freedom, force and growth 
Of spirit, than to Junketing and love. 
Ix>ve is it f Would this same mock-love, and this 
Mock-Hymen were laid up like winter bats. 
Till all men grew to rate ns at onr worth. 
Not vassals to be beat, nor pretty babes 
To be dandled, no, bnt living wills, and sphered 
Whole in ourselves and owed to none. Bnough ! 
But now to leaven play with profit, you. 
Know you no song, the true growth of your soil. 
That gives the manners of your countrywomen ?** 

She spoke and tura*d her sumptuous head with 
eyes 
Of shining expectation flxt on mine. 
Then while I dragg*d my brains for such a song, 
Cyril, with whom the bell-mouth'd flask had wrought, 
Or maater'd by the sense of sport, began 
To troll a careless, careless tavern-catch 
Of MoU and Meg, and strange experiences 
Unmeet for ladies. Florian nodded at him, 
T frowning ; Psyche flush'd and wann'd and shook ; 
The lilylike Melissa drooR^'her brows; 
" Forbear,'* the Princess cried ; " Forbear, Sir,** I : 
And heated thro* and thro* with wrath and love, 
I smoie him on the breast ; he started up ; 
There rose a shriek as of a city sack'd ; 
Melissa clamor'd, " Flee the death :*' " To horse,** 
Said Ida : " home 1 to horse !** and fled, as flies 



A troop of snowy doves athwart the dask. 

When some one batters at the dovecote d^jor-. 

Disorderly the women. Alone I stood 

With Florian, cursing Cyril, vext at heart. 

In the pavilion : there like parting hopes 

I heard them passing ttom me: hoof by hoof^ 

And every hoof a knell to my desires, 

Clang'd on the bridge; and then another shriek. 

'* The Head, the Head, the Princess, O the Heed r 

For blind with rage she miss'd the plank, and roll i 

In the river. Out I sprang from glow to gloom : 

There whirl'd her white robe like a blossom'd brao*. h 

Rapt to the horrible CaII : a glance I gave. 

No more ; but woman-vested as I was 

Plunged ; and the flood drew ; yet I eangfat her . 

then 
Oaring one arm, and bearing in my left 
The weight of all the hopes of half the world. 
Strove to buffist to land in vain. A tree 
Was half-disrooted from his place and stoopM 
To drench his dark locks in the gurgling wave 
Mid-channeL Right on this we drove and can^fat. 
And grasping down the boughs I gain*d the sburc. 

There stood her maidens glimmeringly gronp'd 
In the hollow bank. One reaching forward drew 
My burthen from mine arms; they cried, "She 

lives!*' 
They bore her back into the tent ; bnt I, 
So much a kind of shame within me wrought. 
Not yet endured to meet her opening eyes. 
Nor found my friends ; but push*d alone on foot 
(For since her horse was lost I left her mine) 
Across the woods, and less from Indian craft 
Than beelike instinct hiveward, found at length 
The garden portals. Two great statues. Art 
And Science, Caryatids, lifted up 
A weight of emblem, and betwixt were valves 
Of open-work ia which the hunter rued 
His rash intrusion, manlike, bnt his brows 
Had sprouted, and the branches thereupon 
Spread out at top, and grimly spiked the gates. 

A little space was left between the horns. 
Thro* which I clamber'd o*er at top with pain, 
Dropt on the sward, and up the linden walks. 
And, tost on thoughts that changed from hue to hue 
Now poring on the glow-worm, now the star, 
I paced the terrace till the bear had whee]*d 
Thro* a great arc his seven slow suns^ 

A step 
Of lightest echo, then a loftier form 
Than female, moving thro* the uncertain gloom. 
Di8turb*d me with»the doubt "if this were she." 
But it was Florian. "Hist, O hist,*' he said, 
'* They seek ns : out so late is out of rules. 
Moreover ' Seize the strangers * is the cry. 
How came you heref** I told him: *'!,** said h'\ 
" Last of the train, a moral leper, I, 
To whom none spake, half-eick at heart, retamW, 
Arriving all confhsed among the rest 
With hooded brows I crept Into the hall. 
And, conch'd behind a Judith, underneath 
The liead of Holofernes peep'd and saw. 
Oirl after girl was caird to trial: each 
Disclaim*d all knowledge of us : last of all, 
Melissa : trust me. Sir, I pitied her. 
She, questioned if she knew us men, at flrst 
Was silent;* closer prest, denied it not: 
And then, demanded If her mother knew, 
Or Psyche, she afllrm*d not, or denied : 
From whence the Royal mind, frimiliar with h«r. 
Easily gather'd either guilt She sent 
For Psyche, bnt she was not there : she caU*d 
For Psyche's cUld to cast it from the doors ; 
She sent for Blanche to accuse her face to focr . 
.\nd I slipt out : bnt whither will yon now * 
And where are Psyche, Cyril t both are fled : 
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What, If together? that were not so welL 
Would rather we had never eome ! I dread 
Hl8 wildneBB, and the chances of the dark." 

" And yet," I aald, "yoa wrong him more than I 
That Btmck him: this is proper to the clown, 
Tho* emock'd, or fhrr'd and pnrpled, still the clown, 
To harm the thing that trusts him, and to shame 
That which he says he loves: for Cyril, howe'er 
He deal in fVolic, as to-night— the song 
Might have been worse and sinn*d in grosser lips 
Beyond all pardon«-«B it is, I hold 
These flashes on the snilisce are not he. 
He has a solid base of temperament : 
Bat as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the IctcI in little pofb of wind, 
Tho* anchor'd to the bottom, each is he.*' 

Scarce had I ceased when from a tamarisk near 
Two Proctors leapt upon ns, crying, '* Names,*' 
He, standing still, was dntch'd ; but I began 
To thrid the mosky-clrcled mazes, wind 
And double in and out the boles, and race 
By all the fountains : fleet I was of foot : 
Before me shower'd the rose in flakes; behind 
I heard the pnlTd pursuer ; at mine ear 
Bubbled the nightingale and heeded not, 
And secret laughter tickled all my souL 
At last I hook'd my ankle in a Tine, 
That claspt the feet of a Mnemosyne, 
And falling on my face was caught and known. 

They haled us to the Princess where she uat 
Hfph in the hall : above her droop*d a lamp, 
And made the single Jewel on her brow 
Bum like the mystic Are on a mast-head, 
Prophet of storm : a handmaid on each side 
Bow'd toward her, combing out her long black hair 
Damp from the river; and close behind her stood 
Eight daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 
Huge women blowzed with health, and wind, and 

rain. 
And labor. Each was like a Druid rock; 
Or like a spire> of land that stands apart 
Cloft from the main, and waiFd about with mews. 

Then, as we came, the crowd dividing clove 
An advent to the throne ; and thero<beside. 
Half-naked, as if caught at once Arom bed 
And tumbled on the purple fbotcloth, lay 
The lily-shining child ; and on the left, 
Bow'd on her palms and folded up from wrong, 
Her round white shoulder shaken with her sobs, 
McIUsa knelt ; but Lady Blanche erect 
Stood up and spake, an affluent orator. 

"It was not thus, O Princess, in old days: 
You prized my counsel, lived upon my lips : 
I led yon then to all the Caatalles; 
I fed you with the milk of every Muse ; 
I lovdd you like this kneeler, and yon me 
Your second mother: those were gracious times. 
Then came your new fHend; you began to change— 
I saw it and grieved— to slacken and to cool ; 
Till taken with her seeming openness 
Yon turned your warmer currents all to her, 
To me yoa firose: this was my meed for alL 
Yet I bore up in part from ancient love, 
And partly that I hoped to win you back, 
And partly oonsoions of my own deserts, 
And partly that you were my civil head, 
And chiefly yon were bom for something great. 
In which I might your fellow-worker be, 
When time should serve ; and thus a noble scheme 
Grew up tnm. seed we two long since had sown ; 
In us true growth, in her a Jonah*s gonrd. 
Up in one night and due to sudden son : 
We took this palace ; bat even fh>m the first 



You stood in your own light and darken*d mine. 
What student came but that yon planed her path 
To Lady Psyche, younger, not so wise, 
A foreigner, and I your countrywoman, 
I your old friend and tried, she new in all f 
But still her lists were sweird and mine were lean ; 
Yet I bore up in hope she would be known : 
Then came these wolves: thty knew her: they*eix» 

dnred. 
Long-closeted with her the yester-mom. 
To tell her what they were, and she to hear: 
And me none told : not lees to an eye like mine, 
A lidlesB watcher of the public weal, 
Last night, their mask was patent, and my foot 
Was to yon: but I thought again: I fear'd 
To meet a cold ' We thank you, we shall hear of it 
From Lady Psyche:* you had gone to her. 
She told, perforce ; and winning easy grace, 
No doubt, for slight delay, remaln*d among us 
In our young nursery still unknown, the stem 
Less grain than touchwood, while my honest heat 
Were all miscounted as malignant haste 
To push my rival out of place and power. 
But public use required she should be known ; 
And since my oath was ta*en for public use, 
I broke the letter of it to keep the sense. 
I spoke not then at first, but watch*d them well, 
Saw that they kept apart, no mischief done : 
And yet this day (tho* yon should hate me for it) 
I came to tell you: found that you had gone, 
Ridd'n to the hills, she likewise: now, I thought. 
That surely she will speak ; if not, then I : 
Did she f These monsters blazon'd what Chey were, 
According to the coarseness of their kind. 
For thus I hear ; and known at last (my work) 
And fhll of cowardice and guilty shame, 
I grant in her some sense of shame, she flies ; 
And I remain on whom to wreak your rage, 
I, that have lent my life to build up yours, 
I that have wasted here health, wealth, and time. 
And talents, I— you know It— I will not boast: 
Dismiss me, and I prophesy your plan. 
Divorced from my experience, will be chaff 
For every gust of chance, and men will say 
We did not know the real light, but chased 
The wisp that flickers where no foot can tread.** 

She ceased : the Princess answer'd coldly ** Good : 
Your oath is broken : we dismiss you : go. 
For this lost lamb (she pointed to the child) 
Our mind is changed: we take it to onrselC 
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Thereat the Lady stretch*d a vulture throat, 
And shot fh>m crooked lips a haggard smile. 
"The plan was mine. I built the nest,** she said, 
" To hatch the cnckoo. Rise l'^ and stoop*d to updrag 
Melissa: she, half on her mother propt, 
Half-drooping from her, tnm*d her fiace, and cast 
A liquid look on Ida, fhll of prayer. 
Which melted Florlan*s fancy as she hung, 
A NiobCan daughter, one arm out, 
Appealing to the bolts of Heaven : and while 
We gazed upon her came a little stir 
About the doors, and on a sudden rash*d 
Among us, out of breath, as one pursued, 
A woman-post In flying raiment Fear 
Stared in her eyes, and chalk*d her face, and wing'd 
Her transit to the throne, whereby she fell 
Delivering seaPd despatches which the Head 
Took half-amazed, and in her lion's mood 
Tore open, silent' we with blind surmise 
Regarding, while she read, till over brow 
And cheek and bosom brake the wrathlhl bloom 
As of some fire against a stormy cloud. 
When the wild peasant rights himself, the rick 
Flames, and his anger reddens in the heavens : 
For anger most it seem'd, while now her breast. 
Beaten with some great passion at her heart, 
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PalplUUd, her hand (book, and wa haard 
Id tbi dead bD8b Itae papers that ahe beld 
Rnaile: at ones Ihe loit lamb at bar hel 
Bent oot a bllur bleallng rbr tu dam; 
Tbe plaintlTB ay Jan'd on bar Ire: aba cnub'd 
Tba acrolli logelber. made a roddea lum 
Ae If to apeak, but. atlerance ftiHIng her, 
8be toblTl'd Itaom on to me, aa «bo abonld atr 
"Read," and I wad— two leltara— one bar tln'i. 

"Fait datiKbler, when veacnttbe Prince yonrwi 
We knew not yonr angraclona Lawa, wblcb leami, 
We, cODPClnm of wbal temper yon are bnllt. 
Came all tn baate la hinder wrong, but leU 
Into hia raiher'B banda, wbo haa tbia nlgtat. 
Too lying close npon hla lerrltorj, 
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! keep* me hoatage tor hla ai 
d wt* my fiilbar'e, ranolDg tbna ; 



If bia bead : 

Render blm up ouacatbed: give him toot band: 
Cleave to jonr contract: tho' Indeed we bear 
Yan hold the nomnn <e the better man : 
A rampant hereaji, >acb aa U It spread 
Wonid make all women kick a«ainat their lorde 
Thro' all tbe world, and wbtch ml){bl wel! deaena 
That we tbla night abonld plnck jionr palace down; 
And we will do It, nnleaa yon aeud ne back 
Oat WMi, OD the Inatant, whole 



And then atood ap and apoke ImpetoonalT- 

"0 oot to pry and peer on Tonr reaerrt 
But led by iroMen wlibca, and a hope 
Tba child or re^ compact, did I braak 
Yonr pt«dnc( ; nut a acomer of yonr aei 
Bat Teneralor, lealona It ahoald be 
All that It might be; hear me. fbr I bear, 
Tbo* mao, yet baman, whataoa'er yonr wn 
Prom Ihe flaxen carl tu tbe grey lock a 11 



I babbled Ihr yoa, a* babiea for Ihe i 
Tagne brIghtDesa : when a boy, yon e 
From all high places, llTed In all tali 
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To take floch bloody reogMnod od yoa both f — 
Tet since oor fitther— Waspe in our good hive, 
Yon would-be qnenchers of the light to be, 
BarlMurians, groeeer tluw yonr natiTe bear»— 

would I bad hJa eceptre for one hour 1 

Yon that have dared to break onr bound, and gulVd 
Oar serrantfl, wrong'd and lied and thwarted us— 
/ wed with thee I / bonnd by precontract 
Yoar bride, yonr bondalaTe ! not tho* all the gold 
That veins the world were pack'd to make yoar 

crown. 
And every ipoken tongue should lord you. Sir, 
Your &Isehood and yourself are hateltil to us : 

1 trample on yonr offers and on yon: 
Begone : we will not look upon you more. 
Here, push •them out at gates.*' 

In wrath she spake. 
Then those eight mighty daughters of the plough 
Bent their broad fhcee toward us and address'd 
Their motion: twice I sought to plead my cause, 
But on my shoulder hung their heavy hands, 
The weight of destiny : so ttom her face 
They push'd as, down the steps, and thro* the court. 
And with grim langhter thrust us out at gateti. 

We croes*d the street and gain'd a petty mound 
Beyond it, whence we saw the lights and heard 
The voices murmuring. While I listen'd, came 
On a sudden the welM seimre and the doubt: 
I seem'd to move among a world of ghosts; 
The Princess with her monstrous woman-guard, 
The Jest and earnest working side by side, 
The cataract and the tumult and the kings 
Were shadows; and the long (kntastic night 
With all its doings had and had not been. 
And all things were and were not. 

This went by 
As strangely as it came, and on my spirits 
Settled a gentle clond of melancholy ; 
Not long; I shook it off; for spite of doubts 
And sadden ghostly shadowings I was one 
To whom the touch of all mischance but came 
As night to him that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun 
Set into sunrise: then we moved away. 



Thy voice is heard thro* rolling drums. 

That beat to battle where he stands; 
Thy tkce across his fancy comes, 

And gives the battle to his hands : 
A moment, while the tmmpets blow, 

He sees his brood about thy knee : 
The next, like fire he meets the foe. 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 

So Ulia sang: we thought her half-poesess*d. 
She struck such warbling fury thro* the words ; 
And, after, feigning piqae at what she calPd 
The raillery, or grotesque, or Iklse sublime- 
Like one that wishes at a dance to change 
The music— dapt her hands and cried for war. 
Or some grand fight to kill and make an end : 
And he that next inherited the tale 
Half turning to the broken statue said, 
"Sir Ralph has got your colors: if I prove 
Your knight, and flight your battle, what for me f '* 
It chanced, her empty glove upon the tomb 
Lay by her like a model of her hand. 
She took it and she flung it " Fight,** she said. 
** And make ns all we would be, great and good.'* 
He knightlike in his cap Instead of casque, 
A cap of Tyrol borrow*d flroro the hall, 
Arranged the fkvor, and assumed the Prince. 

V. 

Now, scarce three paces measured f^om the mound. 

We stumbled on a stationary voice. 

And ** Stand, who goes r " Tvn> fhnc the palace^'* L 
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The second two: they wait,*' he said, "pass on: 
His Highness wakes t** and one, that clasb*d in annis 
By glimmering lanes and walls of canvas, led 
Threading the soldier-city, till we heard 
The drowf7 folds of onr great ensign shake 
From blaxon'd lions o*er the imperial tent 
Whispers of war. 

Entering, the sudden light 
Based me half-blind : I stood and seem'd to hear. 
As in a poplar grove when a light wind wakee 
A lisping of the innnmerous leaf and dies, 
Each hissing in hie neigbbor*s ear : and then 
A strangled titter, out of which there brake 
On all sides, clamoring etiquette to death. 
Unmeasured mirth: while now the two old kings 
Began to wag their baldness up and down. 
The fresh young captalus ilash'd their glittering teeth. 
The huge bush*bearded Barons heaved and blew. 
And slain with laughter roll'd the gilded Squire. 

At length my Sire, his rough cheek wet with tears. 
Panted from weary sides, "King, you are free ! 
We did but keep you surety for our son. 
If this be he,~or a draggled mawkin, thou. 
That tends her bristled gmnters in the sludge:*" 
For I was drench'd with oose, and torn with brierei, 
More crumpled than a poppy from the sheath, 
And all one rag, disprlnced from head to heel. 
Then some one sent beneath his vaulted palm 
A whisper'd Jest to some one near him *' Look, 
He has been among his shadows.** " Satan take 
The old women and their shadows ! (thus the King 
Boar*d) make yourself a man to fight with men. 
Go: Cyril told us all." 

As boys that slink 
From ferule and the trespass-chiding eye. 
Away we stole, and transient in a trice 
From what was left of flided woman-slough 
To sheathing splendors and the golden scale 
Of harness. Issued in the sun, that now 
Leapt from the dewy shoulders of the Earth, 
And hit the northern hills. Here Cyril met ns, 
A little shy at first, but by and by 
We twain, with mutual pardon ask'd and given 
For stroke and song, resolder*d peace, whereon 
Follow*d his tale. Amaxed he fled away 
Thro* the dark land, and later in the night 
Had come on Psyche weeping: " then we Ml 
Into your father's hand, and there she lies, 
But will not speak, nor stir." 

He show'd a tent 
A stone-shot off: vra enter 'd in, and there 
Among piled arms and rough accoutrements. 
Pitiful sight, wrapt in a soldier's cloak. 
Like some sweet sculpture draped from head to foot. 
And push'd by rude hands from its pedestal. 
All her fair length upon the ground she lay : 
And at her head a follower of the camp, 
A charr'd and wrinkled piece of womanhood. 
Sat watching like a watcher by the dead. 

Then Florian knelt, and ^'Come," he whi0per*d to 
her, 
'* lift up your head, sweet sister : lie not thnsi 
What have you done, but right f you could not slap 
Me, nor yonr prince: look up: be comforted: 
Sweet is it to have done the thing one ought. 
When fall'n in darker w^ys." And likevrise I : 
"Be comforted: have I not lost her too. 
In whose least act abides the nameless charm 
That none has else for me f " She heard, she moved. 
She moan*d, a folded voice; and up she sat, 
And raised the cloak from brows as pale and smooth 
As those that mourn half-shrouded over death 
In deathless marble. " Her,'* she said, " my friend- 
Parted from her— betray'd her canse and minfr— 
Where shall I breathe t why kept ye not your faith f 
O base and bad ) what comfort f none for me V* 
To whom remorseful Cyril, "Yet I pray 
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Take comfort : live, dear lady, fbr yoar ch!ld !" 
At which she lifted up her voice and cried. 



t( 



'Ah me, my babe, my bloesom, ah my child, 
My one aweet child, whom I shall eee no mora * 
For now will cmel Ida keep her back; 
And either ahe will die for want of care, 
Or sicken with ill usage, when they say 
The child is hers— for ereiy little fimlt, 
The child is hers ; and they will beat my girl 
Remembering her mother: O my flower! 
Or they will take her, they will make her hard. 
And she will pass me by in after-llAB 
With some cold reTerenoe worse than were she dead. 
Ill mother that I was to leave her there, 
To lag behind, scared by the ccy they made. 
The horror of the shame among them all : 
Bot I will go and sit beside the doors. 
And make a wild petition night and day. 
Until they hate to hear me like a wind 
Wailing forever, till they open to me. 
And lay my little blossom at my feet, 
My babe, my sweet Aglala, my one child : 
And I will take her up and go my way, 
And satisfy my soul with kissing her : 
Ah ! what might that man not deserve of me. 
Who gave me back my child?" "Be comforted,** 
Said Cyril, "yon shall have it,** but again 
She veiled her brows, and prone ahe sank, and so 
like tender things that being caught feign death, 
Spoke not, nor stirr'd. 

By this a murmur ran 
Thro* all the camp and inward raced the scouts 
With rumor of Prince Arac hard at hand. 
We left her by the woman, and without 
Found the gray kings at parle: and "Look you,** 

cried 
My fiither, " that our compact be ftilflll*d 
Ton have spoilt this child; she laughs at you and 

man: 
She wrongs herself, her eez, and me, and him: 
But red-faced war has rods of steel and flre ; 
She yields, or war.** 

Then Gama tum*d to me: 
" We fear, indeed, you spent a stormy time 
With our strange girl : and yet they say that still 
Yon love her. Give us, then, your mind at laige : 
How say you, war or notf" 

"Notwar, if possible, 

king,** I said, "lest fh>m the abuse of war, 
The desecrated shrine, the trampled year. 

The smouldering homestead, and the household flower 
Tom from the lintel — all the common wrong— 
A smoke go up thro* which I loom to her 
Three times a monster: now she lightens scorn 
At him that mare her plan, but then would hate 
(And every voice she talk'd with ratify it. 
And every feee she look*d on Justify it) 
The general foe. More soluble is this knot, 
By gentleness than war. I want her love. 
What were I nigher this altho* we dash*d 
Your cities into shards with catapults, 
She would not love ;— or brought her chaln'd, a slave. 
The lifting of whose eyelash is my lord, 
Not ever would she love ; but brooding turn 
The book of scorn till all my little chance 
Were canght within the record of her wrongs. 
And crush'd to death : and rather, Sire, than this 

1 would the old god of war himself were dead, 
Forgotten, rusting on his iron hills, 

Rotting on some wild shore with ribs of wreck, 
Or like an old-world mammoth bulked in ioe, 
Not to be molten out.** 

And roughly spake 
My Ikther, "Tut, yon know them not, the girls. 
Boy, when I hear you prete I almost think 
That idiot lesend credible. Look you. Sir I 
Man Is the hunter; woman is his game: 



The sleek and shining creatures of the ctk«»e. 
We hunt them for the beauty of their skin»r 
They love us for it, and we ride them down. 
Wheedling and siding with them I Out ! for 
Boy, there's no rose that's half so dear to tbean 
As he that doea the thing they dare not doi. 
Breathing and sounding beauteous battle, coaaes 
With the air of the trumpet round him, and leaps a 
Among the women, snares them by the aoore 
Flatter'd and flustered, win^ though daah'd witb deaih 
He reddens what he kisses: thus I won 
Your mother, a good mother, a good wife. 
Worth winning; but this flrebrand— gentleneas 
To each as her ! if Cyril spake her trae. 
To catch a dragon in a cherry net, 
To trip a tigress with a gossamer. 
Were wisdom to it" 

"Yea, but Sire,** I cried, 
"Wild natures need wise curbs. The soldier? No; 
What dares not Ida do that she should prixe 
The soldier? I beheld her, when she xtwe 
The yester-night, and storming in extremes 
Stood for her cause, and flung deflance down 
Gagelike to man, and had not shunn*d ttie death. 
No, not the soldier's: yet I hold her, king, 
Trne woman : but you clash them all in one. 
That have as many difi'erences as we. 
The violet varies firom the lily as fer 
As oak lh>m elm : one loves the soldier, one 
The silken priest of peace, one this, one that. 
And some unworthily; their sinless faith, 
A maiden moon that sparkles on a sty. 
Glorifying clown and satyr; whence they 
Mora breadth of culture: is not Ida right? 
They worth it ? truer to the law within ? 
Severer in the logic of a life ? 
Twice as magnetic to sweet influences 
Of earth and heaven? and she of whom you 
My mother, looks as whole as some serene 
Creation minted in the golden moods 
Of soverai^ artists ; not a thought, a touch. 
But pure as lines of green that streak the white 
Of the flrat snowdrop's inner leaves ; I say. 
Not like the piebald miscellany, man. 
Burets of great heart and slips in sensual mire. 
But whole and one: and take them all-in-all, 
Wera we ourselves but half as good, as kind. 
As trothfhl, much that Ida claims as right 
Had ne'er been mooted, but as frankly thein 
As dues of Nature. To our point: not war: 
Least I lose alL" 

"Nay, nay, yon spake but aeose,^ 
Said Gama. " We remember love onrselvea 
In our sweet youth ; we did not rate him then 
This red-hot iron to be shaped with blows. 
Yon talk almost like Ida: «A« can talk; 
And there is something in it as yon say: 
But yon talk kindlier: we esteem yon for it. — 
He seems a gracious and a gallant Prince, 
I would he had our daughter: for the reet. 
Our own detention, why the causes welgh*d. 
Fatherly feara— you used us courteously— 
W3 would do mu^h to grr tify you* Prince— 
We pardon it ; and tor your ingress here 
Upon the skirt and fringe of onr fhir land. 
Yon did but come as goblins in the night. 
Nor in the ftirrow broke the ploughman's bead. 
Nor burnt the grange, nor buss»d the milUngmaid, 
Nor robb'd the farmer of his bowl of cream: 
But let your Prince (our royal word upon it. 
He comes back safe) ride with us to our tinea. 
And speak with Arac: Arac*s word is thrice 
As onre with Ida: something may be done— 
I know not what— and ours shall see us McBda. 
You, likewise, onr late guests, if so 
Follow ns : who knows ? we foo- 

plan "• 

Founqnara to opposltioB." 
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Here be reached 
White hands of Ikrewell to my sire, who growrd 
An answer which, balf-maffled in his beordt 
Let so mDCh oat as gave as leave to go. 

Then rode we with the old king across the lawns 
Beneath hage trees, a thoasand rings of Spring 
In every bole, a song on every spray 
or birds that piped their Valentines, and woke 
Desire in me to inftise my tale of love 
In the old king's ears, who promised help, and oosed 
All o*er with honey 'd answer as we rode; 
And blossom-fragrant slipt the heavy dews 
Gathered by night and peace, with each light atr 
On oar maird heads: but other thoaghts than Peace 
Bomt in as, when we saw the embattled sqnares, 
And sqaadrons of the Prince, trampling the flowers 
With clamor: for among them rose a cry 
As if to greet the king : they made a halt; 
The horses yelPd ; they clash'd their arms ; the dram 
Beat ; merrily-blowing shrill'd the martial fife ; 
And In the blast and bray of the long hom 
And serpent-throated bogle, andalated 
The banner: anon to meet as lightly pranced 
Three captains oat ; nor ever had I seen 
Bach thews of men : the midmost and the highest 
Was Arac: all abont bis motion clang 
The shadow of his sister, as the beam 
Of the Bast, that play'd apon them, made them glance 
Like those three stars of the airy Giant's lone. 
That glitter bnmisb'd by the ftrosty dark ; 
And as the flery Sirias alters bae, 
And bickers into red and emerald, shone 
Their morions, wash'd with morning, as they came. 

And I that prated pence, when flrst I heard 
War-masic, felt the blind wildbeast of force. 
Whose home is in the sinews of a man, 
Stir in me as to strike: then took the king 
His three broad sons; with now a wandering band 
And now a pointed flnger, told them all : 
A common light of smiles at onr disgaise 
Broke from their Ups, and, ere the windy Jest 
Had labor'd down within bis ample langs. 
The genial giant, Arac, roU'd himself 
Thrice in the saddle, then borst oat in words. 

*'Oor land invaded, *sdeath ! and he himself 
Toor captive, yet my father wills not war: 
And, %death 1 myself, what care I, war or no f 
Bat then this qaestion of yoar troth remains : 
And tliere 's a downright honest meaning in her; 
She flies too hJgh, she flies too high 1 and yet 
8be aak*d bot space and fiUrplay for her scheme: 
She prest and prest it on me— I myself, 
MHiat know I of these things 1 bat, life and soul ! 
I thoaght her half^rlght talking of her wrongs: 
I say she flies too high, 'sdeath! what of that? 
I take her for the flower of womankind, 
And so I often told her, right or wrong, 
And, Prince, she csn be sweet to those she loves, 
And, right or wrong, I care not : this is all, 
I stand npon her side : she made me swear It— 
'Sdestb,~«nd with solemn rites by candlelight— 
Rirear by St. something— I forget her name— 
Her that talk*d down the fifty wisest men: 
She was a princess too ; and so I sworeu 
Come, this is all; she will not: waive yoar claim. 
If not, the fonghten field, what else, at once 
Decides it, 'sdeath I against my fkther's wilL*" 

I lsgg*d in answer loath to render ap 
Uj precontract, and loath by brainleM war 
To deave the rift of difl'erence deeper yet; 
Till one of thoee two brothers, half aside 
Aod iin<rM4ff»<» «t the hair aboat bis lip, 
^ combat " Like to like t 
snt hid the woman's heart'* 

7 



A taant that dench'd his pnrpose like a blow ! 
For fiery-ehort was Cyril's coanter-sooff. 
And sharp I answer*d, tonch'd apon the point 
Where idle boys are cowards to their shame, 
" Decide it here: why not? we are three to three." 

Then spake the third, "Bat three to three f no 
more? 
No more, and In onr noble sifter's cause f 
More, more, for honor : every csptaln waits 
Hangry for honor, angry for bis king. 
More, more, some fifty on a side, that each 
May breathe himself, and quick ! by overthrow 
Of these or those, the qaestion settled die.** 

"Tea,*' answer'd I, "for tlils wild wreath of air. 
This fiake of rainbow flying on the highest 
Foam of men's deeds— this honor, If ye wllL 
It needs most be for honor If at all : 
Since, what decision ? if we fail, we fiill. 
And if we win, we fail : she woald not keep 
Iler compact** "'Sdeath ! bat we will send to her,** 
Said Ante, " worthy reasons why she shonld 
Bide by this issae: let oar missive thro*, 
And yoa shall have her answer by the word.' 

"Boys!** shriek'd the old king, bat vainlier than 
a hen 
To her false danghters In the pool ; for none 
Regarded ; neither seem*d there more to say : 
Back rode we to my fkther's camp, and fonnd 
He thrice had sent a herald to the gates. 
To learn if Ida yet wonid cede oar claim. 
Or by denial flosh her babbling wells 
With her own people's life: three times he went: 
The flrst, he blew and blew, bat none appear*d : 
He batter'd at the doors; none came: the next. 
An awftil voice within had wam*d him thence: 
The third, and those eight danghters of the ploogh 
Came sallying thro' the gates, and canght his hair, 
And so belalx)r*d him on rib and cheek 
They made him wild : not less one glance he canght 
Thro* open doors of Ida stationed there 
Unshaken, clinging to her parpose, flrm 
Tho* compa88*d by two armies and the noise 
Of arms ; and standing like a stately Pine 
Set in a cataract on an Island-crag, 
When storm is on the heights, and right and left 
Sock'd fh>m the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents, dash'd to the vale : and yet her will 
Bred will in me to overcome it or falL 

Bat when I told the king that I was pledged 
To fight In tootney fbr my bride, he clBsh*d 
His iron palms together with a cry ; 
Himself woald tilt It oat among the lads : 
Bat overborne by att bis bearded lords 
With reasons drawn from age and state, perforco 
He yielded, wroth and red, with fierce demar: 
And many a bold knigbt started np In heat. 
And sware to combat for my claim till death. 

All on this side tbe palace ran the field 
Flat to the garden wall : and likewise here. 
Above the ^irden's glowing blossom-belts, 
A colamn'd entry shone and marble stairs. 
And great bronxe valves, emboss*d with Tomyris 
And what she did to Cyras after fight, 
Bot now fast barr*d: so here apon the fiat 
All that long mom the lists were hammer*d np. 
And all that mom the heralds to and fW>, 
With message and defiance, went and came ; 
Last, Ida's answer. In a royal hand. 
Bat shaken here and there, and rolling worda 
Oratlon-Ilke. I kies*d it and I read. 

" O brother, you have known tbe pangs we fclt, 
>Vhat heats of IndlgnaUoa when we heard 
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Of those that iron-cramp'd their women's feet ; 

Of lauds in which at the altar the poor bride 

Gives her harsh groom for bridal-gift a scourge ; 

Of living hearts that crack within the Are 

Where smoulder their dead despots ; and of those, — 

Motherst^that, all prophetic pity, fling 

Their pretty maids in the running flood, and swoops 

The vulture, beak and talon, at the heart 

Made for all noble motion : and I saw 

That equal baseness lived in sleeker times 

With smoother men : the old leaven leaven'd all : 

Millions of throats would bawl fur civil rights, 

No woman named: therefore I set my face 

Against all men, and lived but for mine own. 

Far off ft-om men I bqjlt a fold for them : 

I stored it fhll of rich memorial : 

I fenced it round with gallant institutes. 

And bitlug laws to scare the beasts of prey, 

And prosper'd; till a rout of saucy boys 

Brake on us at our books, and marr*d our peace, 

Masked like our maids, blustering I know not what 

Of insolence and love, some pretext held 

Of baby troth, invalid, since my will 

SeaVd not the bond— the striplings !->-for their sport !— 

I tamed my leopards : shall I not tame these f 

Or you ? or I ? for since you think me touched 

In honor— what, I would not aught of fiilse— 

Is not our cause pure f and whereas I know 

Your prowess, Arnc, and what mother's blood 

Tou draw from, flght ; yon failing, I abide 

What end soever: fall yon will not Still 

Take not his life : he risked It for my own ; 

His mother lives : yet whatsoe'er yon do, 

Fight and flght well ; strike and strike home. O dear 

Brothers, the woman's Angel guards you, you 

The sole men to be mingled with our cause, 

The sole men we shall prize in the after-time. 

Tour very armor ha]low*d, and your statues 

Rear'd, sung to, when this gad-fly bmsh'd aside,- 

We plant a solid foot into the Time, 

And mould a generation strong to move 

With claim on claim from right to right, till she 

Whose name is yoked with children's, know hergelf; 

And Knowledge In our own land make her free, 

And, ever following those two crowned twins. 

Commerce and conquest, shower the fiery grain 

Of freedom broadcast over all that orbs 

Between the Northern and the Southern mom." 

Then came a postcript dash'd across the rest 
"See that there be no traitors in your camp: 
We seem a nest of traitors— none to trust : 
Since onV arms fail'd— this Egypt plague of men 1 
Almost our maids were better at their homes, 
Than thus man-girdled here: indeed I think 
Our chiefest comfort is the little child 
Of one unworthy mother ; which she left : 
' She shall not have it back : the child shall grow 
To prize the authentic mother of her mind. 
I took It for an hour in mine own l)ed 
This morning: there the tender orphan hands 
Felt at my heart, and soem*d to charm tfom thenre 
The wrath I nursed against the world: Ikrewell." 

I ceased ; he said : '* Stubborn, but she may sit 
Upon a king's right hand in thnndcr-storros, 
And breed up warriors ! See now, tho' yourself 
Be dazzled by the wlldflre Love to sloughs 
That swallow common sense, the spindling king, 
This Oama swamp'd in lazy tolerance. 
When the man wants weight, the woman takes it up, 
And topples down the scales ; but this is flzt 
As are the roots of earth and base of all ; 
Man for the fleld and woman for the hearth; 
Mau fnr the sword and for the needle she: * 
Man with the head and woman with the heart: 
If an to command and woman to obey ; 



All else couftasion. Look yon 1 the gray mare 
Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills 
From tile to scullery, and her small goodman 
Shrinks in his arm-chair while the flres of Hell 
Mix with his hearth: but you— she's yet a colt- 
Take, break her: strongly groom 'd and straitly cnrb'd 
She might not rank with those detestable 
That let the bantling scald at home, and brawl 
Their rights or wrongs like potherbs in the street. 
They say she's comely ; there's the fairer chance : 
/ like her none the less for rating at her 1 
Benides, the woman wed is not as we. 
But snlTers change of fkrame. A Insty brace 
Of twins may weed her of her folly. Boy, 
The bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman's wisdom." 

Thus the hard old king: 
I took my leave, for it was nearly noon : 
I pored upon her letter which I held. 
And on the little clause **take not his lifts;" 
I mused on that wild morning in the woods. 
And on the *' Follow, follow, thou shalt win :" 
I thought on all the wrathful king had eald» 
And how the strange betrothment was to end: 
Then I remember'd that burnt sorcerer's curse 
That one should flght with shadows and should fall; 
And like a flash the weird alfectlon came: 
King, cnmp and college tum'd to hollow shows; 
I seem'd to move in old memorial tilts. 
And doing battle with forgotten ghosts, 
To dream myself the shadow of a dream : 
And ere I woke it was the point of noon. 
The lists were ready. Empanoplled and plumed 
We enter'd in, aud waited, flfty there 
Opposed to fifty, till the trumpet blared 
At the barrier like a wild horn In a land 
Of echoes, and a moment, and once more 
The trumpet, and again : at which the storm 
Of galloping hooCi bare on the ridge of spears 
And riders f^ont to fh)nt, until they closed 
In conflict with the crash of shivering points, 
And thunder. Tet it seem'd a dream ; I dream'd 
Of fighting. On his haunches rose the steed, 
^nd into fiery splinters leapt the lance. 
And out of stricken helmets sprang the Are. 
A noble dream 1 what was It else I saw f 
Part sat like rocks ; part reel'd but kept their seats . 
Part roll'd on the earth and rose again and drew: 
Part stumbled mlxt with floundering horses. Down 
From those two bulks at Arac's side, and down 
From Arac's arm, as fh>m a giant's flail. 
The large blows rain'd, as here and everywhere 
He rode the mellay, lord of the ringing lists, 
And all the plain— brand, mace, and shaft, and 

shield— 
Shock'd, like an iron-clanging anvil bang'd 
With hammers ; till I thought, can this be he 
From Gama's dwarfish loins T if this be so, 
The mother makes us most— and in my dream 
I glanced aside, and saw the palace-front 
Alive with fluttering scarfs and ladles' eyes, 
And highest, among the statues, statne-like, 
Between a cymbal'd Miriam and a Jael, 
With Psyche's babe, was Ida watching UB, 
A single band of gold about her hair, 
Like a Saint's glory up in hea\'en : but she 
No saint— inexorable— no tenderness— 
Too hard, too cruel : yet she sees me flght, 
Yea, let her see me fall ! with that I drave 
Among the thickest nnd bore down a Prince, 
And Cyril, one. Yea, let me make my dream 
All that I would. But that large-moulded man, 
nis visage all agrin as at a wake, 
Made at me thro* the press, and, staggering back 
With stroke on stroke the horse nnd horseman, came 
As comes a pillar of electric cloud. 
Flaying the roofs and sucking up the drains. 
And shadowing down the champaign till it strikes 
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On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, and 

splits. 
And twists the grain with snch a roar that Earth 
Reels, and the iKrdsmen cry ; for everything 
Gave way before him : only Florian, he 
That loved me closer than his own right eye, 
Thmst in between ; bnt Arac rode him down : 
And 'Cyril seeing it, pnsh'd against the Prince, 
With Psyche^s color ronnd his helmet, toogh, 
Strong, supple, sinew-eorded, apt at arms ; 
Bnt tongher, heavier, stronger, he that smote 
Aud threw him: last I spnrr^d; I felt my veins 
Stretch with fierce heat; a moment hand to hand. 
And sword to sword, and horse to horse we hung. 
Till I stnick out and shonted ; the blade glanced ; 
I did bnt shear a feather, and dream and tmth 
Flow'd from me; darkness closed me; and I fell. 



Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon'd, nor utter'd cry: 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
"She must weep or she will die." 

Then they praised him, soft and low, 

Caird him worthy to be loved. 
Truest friend and noblest foe ; 

Tet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place. 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 
Took the face-cloth from the face ; 

Yet she neither moved nor wepL 

Rose a nnrse of ninety yearn. 

Set his child upon her knee- 
Like summer tempest came her tears— 

" Sweet my child, I live for thee." 

VI. 

Mr dream hsd never died or lived again. 
As in some mystic middle state I lay 
Seeing I saw not, hearing not I heard : 
Tho*, if I saw not, yet they (old me all 
c^ often that I spake as having seen. 

For so it seem'd, or so they said to me. 
That all things grew more tragic and more strange : 
That when our side was vanqnishM and my cause 
Forever lost, there wetft up a great cry, 
The Prince is slain. My father heard and ran 
In on the lists, and there nnlaced my casque 
And groveird on my body, and after him 
Came Psyche, sorrowing for Aglala. 

Bnt high npon the palace Ida stood 
With Psyche's babe in arm : there on the roofs 
Like that great dame of liapidoth she sang. 

" Onr enemies have fairn, have fiill^n ; the seed 
The little t>eed they laugb'd at in the dark, 
Has risen nud cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arms and rushes to the Sun. 

"Our enemies have fallen, have fkirn: they cnrae : 
The leaves were wet with women's tears : they heard 
A noise of songs they would not understand : 
They mark*d it with the red cross to the full, 
And would have strown it, and are Ikll'n themselves. 

** Onr enemies have fall'n, have fkirn : they came, 
The woodmen with their axes : lo the tree 1 
But we will make it fagots for the hearth, 
And shape it plank and beam for roof and floor, 
And boats and bridges for the nso of men. 

• 

" Our enemies have MVn, have fall'o : they stmck ; 
With their omi blows they hurt themselves, nor 



There dwelt an iron nature in the grain : 
The glittering axe was broken in their arms. 
Their arms were shatter'd to the shoulder blade. 

" Onr enemies have fall*n, but this shall grow 
A night of Summer from the heat, a breadth 
Of Autumn, dropping fruits of power : and roll'd 
With music in the growing breeze of Time, 
The tops shall strike from star to star, the fangs 
Shall move the stony bases of the world. 

"And now, O maids, behold onr sanctuary 
Is violate, our laws broken : fear we not 
To break them more in their behoof, whose anns 
Champion'd our cause and won it with a day 
Blanch'd in our annals, and perpetual feast. 
When dames and heroines of the golden year 
Shall strip a hundred hollows bare of Spring, 
To rain an April of ovation ronnd 
Their statues, borne aloft, the three : bnt come, 
We will be liberal, since our rights are won. 
Let them not lie in the tents with coarse mankind, 
111 nurses; but descend, and proffer these 
The brethren of onr blood and cause, that there 
Lie bruised and malm'd, the tender ministries 
Of female hands and hospitality.** 

She spoke, and with the babe yet in her arms. 
Descending, burst the great bronze valves, and led 
A hundred maids in train across the Park. 
Some cowi'd, and some bare-headed, on they came, 
Their feet in flowers, her loveliest : by them went 
The enamor'd air sighing, and on their curls 
From the high tree the blossom wavering fell. 
And over them the tremulous isles of light, 
Slided, they moving under shade : bnt Blanche 
At distance follow'd: so they came: anon 
Thro' open field into the lists they wound 
Timbrously ; and as the leader of the herd 
That holds a stately fretwork to the Sun, 
And follow'd up by a hundred airy does. 
Steps with a tender foot, light as on air. 
The lovely, lordly creature floated on 
To where her wounded brethren lay; there stay'd: 
Knelt on one knee,— the child on one,— and prest 
Their hands, and eall'd them dear dellverera, 
Aud happy warriors and immortal names. 
And said, "You shall not lie lo the tents bnt her«> 
And nursed by those for whom yon fbught, aud 

served 
With female hands and hospitality.' 
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Then, whether moved by this, or was it chnncf , 
She past my way. Up started from my side 
The old lion, glaring with hia whelplesa eye. 
Silent ; bnt when she saw me lying stark, 
Dishelm'd and mute, and motionlessly pale. 
Cold ev'n to her, she sigh'd ; and when she saw 
The haggard father's face and reverend beard 
Of grisly twine, all dabbled with the blood 
Of his own oon, shudder'd, a twitch of pain 
Tortured her mouth, aud o'er her forehead past 
A shadow, and her hne changed, and she said : 
"He saved my life: my brother slew him for it" 
No more: at which the king in bitter scorn 
Drew ttom my neck the paintiug and the tress. 
And held them np : ahe saw them, and a day 
Rose from the distance on her memory. 
When the good Qncen, her mother, shore the tre« 
With kisses, ere the days of Lady Blanche : 
And then once more she look'd at my pale foce : 
Till nnderstaoding all the foolish work 
Of Fancy, and the bitter close of all. 
Her iron will was broken in her mind ; 
Her noble heart was molten in her breast; 
She bow4, ahe set the child on the earth- she laid 
A feeling finger on my brows, and presently 
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"O Sire,** she said, "he liveB*. he \b not dead: 
O let me hare him with mj brethren here 
In our own palace : we will tend on him 
Like one of theae : if bo, by any means, 
To lighten this great clog of thanks, that make 
Our progress lUter to the woman's goaL" 

She said : bnt at the happy word " he lires," 
My &ther Btoop*d, re-&ther*d o'er my wounds. 
So those two foes above my fhllen life, 
With brow to brow like night and evening mixt* 
Their dark and gray, while Psyche ever stole 
A little nearer, till the babe that by ns, 
Half-lapt in glowing gauze and golden brede, 
Lay like a new-fairn meteor on the grass, 
Uocared for, spied its mother and began 
A blind and babbling laoghter, and to dance 
Its body, and reach its fatling Innocent arms 
And lazy lingering flogers. She the appeal 
Brook'd not, bnt clamoring ont " Mine— mine— not 

yours. 
It is not yonrs, but mine : give me the child,*' 
Ceased all on tremble : piteous was the cry : 
So stood the unhappy mother open-month'd. 
And tnm'd each face her way: wan was her cheek 
With hollow watch, her blooming mantle torn, 
Red grief and mother's hunger in her eye, 
And down dead-heavy sank her curls, and half 
The sacred mother's bosom, panting, burst 
The laces toward her babe ; but she nor cared 
Nor knew it, clamoring on, till Ida heard, 
Look'd up, and rising slowly firom me, stood 
Bred and silent, striking with her glance 
The mother, me, the child ; but he that lay 
Beside us, Cyril, battcr'd as he was, 
Traird himself up on one knee: then he drew 
Her robe to meet his lips, and down she look'd 
At the arm'd man sideways, pitying, as it seem'd. 
Or self-Involved; but when she learnt his face, 
Remembering his ill-omen'd song, arose 
Ouoe more thro' all her height, and o'er him grew 
Tall as a figure lengthen'd on the sand 
When the tide ebbs in sunshine, and he said: 

"O fair and strong and terrible ! Lioness 
That with your long locks play the Lion's mane ! 
But Love and Nature, these are two more terrible 
And stronger. See, your foot is on our necks. 
We vanquish'd, yon the Victor of your will. 
What would you more? give her the child! remain 
Orb'd in your isolation: he is dead, 
Or all as dead : henceforth we let yon be : 
Win yon the hearts of women ; and beware 
Lest, where you s6ek the common love of these. 
The common hate with the revolving wheel 
Should drag you down, and some great Nemesis 
Break from a darken'd fature, crown'd with fire, 
And tread you out forever: but howsoe'er 
Fix'd in yourself; never in your own arms 
To hold your own, deny not hers to her. 
Give her the child ! O if, I say, yon keep 
One pulse that beats true woman, if yon loved 
The breast that fed or arm that dandled you. 
Or own one part of sense not flint to prayer. 
Give her the child I or if you acorn to lay it, 
Yourself, in hands so lately daspt with yours, 
Or speak to her, your deareat, her one Ihult 
The tenderness, not yours, that could not kill. 
Give ins it; I will give it her.** 

He said: 
At flrst her eye with slow dilation roll'd 
Dry flame, she listening : after sank and sank 
And, into mourn fhl twilight mellowing, dwelt 
Full on the child; she took it: "Pretty bud! 
Lily of the vale : half-open'd bell of the woods ! 
Sole oomlbrt of my dark hour, when a ^orld 
Of traitorous friend and broken system made 
No purple in the distance, mystery. 




Pledge of a love not to be mine, frurewell ; 
These men are hard npon us as of old. 
We two must part: and yet how &in was I 
To dream thy cause embraced in mine, to think 
I might be something to thee, when I felt 
Thy helpless warmth about my barrra bresat 
In the dead prime: but may thy mother praiw 
As true to thee as false, fklse, false to me ! 
And, if thou needs must bear the yoke, I wish i: 
Gentle as freedom"— here she kissed It: thea— 
" All good go with theel take it. Sir," and bo 
Laid the soft babe in his hard-mailed bands. 
Who tum'd half-round to Psyche aa she sprang 
To meet it, with an eye that swum in thanks; 
Then felt it sound and whole ftt>m he«d to foot. 
And hngg'd and never hugg'd it cloee enaagh. 
And in her hunger mouth'd and mnmbled it. 
And hid her bosom with it; after that 
Put on more calm and added suppliant! j: 



•I 



We two were friends: I go to mine own land 
Forever: find some other; as for me 
I scarce am fit for your great plans: yet sped 

to me, 
Say one soft word and let me part forgiven." 

But Ida spoke not, rapt upon the child. 
Then Arac " Ida— 'sdeath ! yon blame the man; 
You wrong yourselves— the woman is so hard 
Upon the woman. Come, a grace to me ! 
I am your warrior ; I and mine have fooght 
Tour battle: kiss her; take her hand, she weepe: 
'Sdeath '. I would sooner fight thrice o'er than see it* 

Bnt Ida spoke not, gazing on the groond. 
And reddening in the fiirrows of his chin« 
And moved beyond his custom, Gana aald : 

*' I've heard that there is iron in the blood. 
And I believe it. Not one wordf not one? 
Whence drew you this steel temper f not from ne, 
Not from your mother now a saint with saints 
She said you had a heart— I heard her aay it — 
'Our Ida has a heart*— just ere she died— 
' Bnt see that some one with authority 
Be near her still,* and I— I sought for one — 
All people said she had authority— 
The Lady Blanche : much profit 1 Not one word : 
No ! tho* your father sues : see how yon stand 
Stiir as Lot's wife, and all the good knights maira'd, 
I trust that there is no one hurt to death. 
For your wild whim : and was It then for this. 
Was it for this we gave our palace up, 
WHere we withdrew ih>m summer heats and state. 
And had our wine and chess beneath the planes. 
And many a pleasant hour with her that*s gone. 
Era you were bom to vex usf Is it kind? 
Speak to her I say : is this not she of whom. 
When first she came, all fiush'd yon said to me 
Now had you got a friend of your own age. 
Now could you share your thought; now sbouJd 

men see 
Two women faster welded in ohe love 
Than pairs of wedlock ; she yon walk'd with, she 
Tou talk'd with, whole nights long, up in the tower. 
Of sine and arc, spheroid and azimuth. 
And right ascension. Heaven knows what ; and now 
A word, bnt one, one little kindly word. 
Not one to spare her : out upon you, flint I 
Yon love nor her, nor me, nor any ; nay. 
You shame your mother's Judgment toa Not one ? 
You will not y well— no heart have yon, or such 
As fancies like the vermin in a nut ^^ 
Have firetted all to dust and bitterness." 
So said the small king moved beyond his woou 

But Ida stood nor spoke,- drain'd of her fo~ ^ 
By many a varying influence and so lom ^ 
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Bown thro* her limbs a droopiog laognor wept: 
Uer head a little bent; and on her month 
A doubtftil smile dwelt like a clonded moon 
In a still water: then brake ont my sire 
Lifting his grim bead from my wonnds. **0 yon, 
Woman, whom we thought woman even now, 
And were half fooPd to let yon tend onr son. 
Because he might hare wished it— hot we eee 
The accomplice of your madness nnforglven, 
And think that yon ml^t mix his draught with 

death, 
When yoar skies change again : the rongber hand 
Is safer: on to the tents: take np the Prince.** 

He rose, and while each ear was prlck*d to attend 
A tempest, thro* the dond that dirom'd her broke 
A genial warmth and light once more, and shoue 
Thro* glittering drops on her sad friend, 

*'Come hither, 

Psyche,** she cried oat, "embrace me, come. 
Quick while I melt; make a reconcilement sure 
With one that cannot keep her mind an hour: 
Come to the hollow heart they slander so ! 
Kiss and be friends^ like children being chid I 

/ seem no more ; / want forglTeness too : 

1 should have had to do with none but maids, 
That hare no links with men. Ah fklse but dear, 
I>ear traitor, too much loved, why T— why? Yet see 
Before these kings we embrace you yet once more 
With all forgiveness, all oblivion. 

And trust, not love, you less. 

And now, O 81re, 
Grant me your son, to nurse, to wait upon him. 
Like mine own brother. For my debt to him. 
This nightmare weight of gratitude, I know it; 
Taunt me no more: yourself and yours shall have 
Free adit ; we will scatter all our maids 
Till happier times each to her proper hearth: 
What use to keep them here now? grant my prayer. 
Help, flither, brother, help; speak to the king: 
Thaw this male nature to some touch of that 
Which kills me with myaelf; and drags me down 
From my flxt height to mob me up with all 
The soft and milky rabble of womankind. 
Poor weakling ev*tt as they are.** 

Passionate tears 
Follow'd: the king replied not: Cyril said: 
"Tour brother, Lady,— Florian,— ask for him 
Of your great head^for he is wounded too— 
That you may tend upon him with the prince.** 
"Ay lo,** said Ida with a bitter smile, 
"Onr laws are broken: let him enter toa" 
Then Violet, ahe that sang the mournful song, 
And had a cousin tumbled on the plain, 
Petition*d too for him. "Ay so,** she said, 
**I stagger in the stream : I cannot keep 
If y heart an eddy ftom the brawling hour : 
We break our laws with ease, but let it be.** 
" Ay so f ** said Blanche : *' Amaaed am I to hear 
Tour Highness : but your Highness breaks with ease 
The law your Highness did not make : *twas I. 
I had been wedded wife, I knew mankind. 
And block*d them ont ; but these men came to woo 
Tour Highness-verily I think to win.** 



So she, and tnm*d askance a wintry eye : 
But Ida with a voice, that like a bell 
Toird by an earthquake in a trembling tower, 
Rsng ruin, answer*d fUll of grief and scorn. 

"Fling onr doors widel all, all, not one, but all, 
Not only he, but by my mother's soul. 
Whatever man lies wounded, (Hend or foe, 
Shall enter, if he wilL Let our girls flit, 
TIU the storm die 1 but had yon stood by us, 

** the Pharos ftrom his bsae 
fhln would ittng us too, 



But shall not Pass, and mingle with your likes. 
We brook no fhrther insult but are gone.** 

She tum'd ; the very nape of her white neck 
Was rosed with indignation: but the Prince 
Her brother came; the king her fhther charm*d 
Her wounded soul with wMds: nor did mine own 
Refuse her proiTer, lastly gave his hand. 

Then ns th^y lifted up^ dead weights, and bare 
Straight to the doors: to them the doors gave wuy 
Groaning, and in the Vestal entry shrlek'd 
The virgin marble under iron heels: 
And on they moved and gain*d the hall, and there 
Rested; but great the cmsh was, and each base. 
To left and right, of those tall columns drown*d 
In silken fluctuation and the swarm 
Of female whisperers : at the ftarther end 
Was Ida by the throne, the two great cats 
Close by her, like supporters on a shield, 
Bow-back'd with fear : but in the centre stood 
The common men with rolling eyes ; amaaed 
They glared upon the women, and aghast 
The women stared at these, all silent, save 
When armor clash*d or Jingled, whUe the dsy, 
Descending, stmck athwart the hall, and ahot 
A flying splendor out of brass and steel, 
That o'er the statues leapt firom head to head. 
Now flred an angry Pallas on the helm. 
Now set a wrathfhl Dian^ moon on flame, 
And now and then an echo started up. 
And shuddering fled fhim room to room, and died 
Of fHght in far apartments. 

Then the voice 
Of Ida soonded, issuing ordinance: 
And me they bore up the broad atalra, and thro* 
The long-laid galleries past a hundred doors 
To one deep chamber shut firom sound, and due 
To languid limbs and sickness ; left me In it : 
And others otherwhere they laid ; and all 
That afternoon a sound arose of hoof 
And chariot, many a maiden passing home 
Till happier times ; but some were left of those 
Held sagest, and the great lords ont snd in, 
From those two hosts that lay beside the walls, 
Walk'd at their will, and everything was changed. 



Ask me no more : the moon may draw the sea ; 
The doud may stoop from heaven and take the 

ahape. 
With fbld to fold, of mountain or of cape; 
But O too fond, when have I answer*d theef 

Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more: what answer should I give? 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye : 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die ! 

Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live ; 

Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more: thy Ihte and mine are seal*d: 
I strove against the stream snd all in vain: 
Let the great river take me to the main: 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 

Ask me no more. 

VIL 

So was their sanctoary violated. 

So their fkir college tnm*d to hospital ; 

At first with all confhslon : by snd by 

Sweet order lived again with other laws : 

A kindlier Influence relgn*d ; and everywhere 

Low voices with the ministering hand 

Hung round the sick: the maidens came, they talk*d, 

They sang, they read : till she not Iklr, began 

To gather light, and she that was, became 

Her former beauty tieble; and to and fro 
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With books, witli flowera, with Angel oflices. 
Like creatnrea native unto gracioos act, 
Aud in their own clear element, they moved. 

Bnt sadness on the sonl of Ida fell. 
And hatred of her weakness, blent with shame. 
Old studies faird ; seldom she spoke ; bnt oft 
Clomb to the rooCi, and gased idone for hoars 
On that disastroQS leaguer, swarms of men 
Darkening her female Held : void was her use ; 
Aud t»he as one that climbs a peak to gaze 
O'er land and main, and sees a great black cloud 
Drag inward flrom the deeps, a wall of uight, 
Blot out the slope «f sea fk>om verge to shore. 
And suck the blinding splendor from the sand. 
And quenching lake by lake and tarn by tarn 
Expunge the world : so fi&red she gazing there ; 
80 blacken'd all her world in secret, blank 
And waste it seem'd and vain ; till down she came, 
And found. C&lr peace once more among the sick. 

And twilight dawn*d ; and mom by mom the lark 
Shot up and shriU'd in flickering gyres, but I 
Lay silent In the muffled cage of life : 
And twilight gloom'd ; and broader-grown the bowers 
Drew the great night into themselves, and Heaven, 
Star after star, arose and fell ; bat I, 
Deeper than those weird doubts could reach me, lay 
Quite sunder'd from the moving Universe, 
Nor knew what eye was on me, nor the hand 
That nursed me, more than infanta in their sleep. 

But Psyche tended Florian: with her oft 
Melissa came ; for Blanche had gone, bnt left 
Her child among us, willing she should keep 
Court-favor: here and there the small bright head, 
A light of healing glanced about the couch, 
Or thro' the parted silks the tender face 
Pcep'd, shining in upon the wounded man 
With blush and smile, a medicine in themselves 
To wile the length trom languorous hours, and draw 
The sting from pain ; nor seem*d It strange that soon 
He rose up whole, and those fair charities 
Joined at her side; nor stranger seem*d that hearts 
80 gentle, so employ'd, should close in love. 
Than when two dew-drops on the petal shake 
To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down. 
And slip at once all-fragrant into one. 

Less prosperously the second suit obtain'd 
At first with Peyche. Not though Blanche had sworn 
That after that dark night among the flelds, 
She needs must wed him for her own good name; 
Not tho' he built upon the babe restored ; 
Nor tho* she liked him, yielded she, but fear*d 
To Incense the Head once more : till on a day 
When Cyril pleaded, Ida came behind 
Seen but of Psyche : on her foot she hung 
A moment, and she heard, at which her fiace 
A little flush'd, and she past on ; but each 
Assumed from thence, a half-consent involved 
In stillness, plighted troth, and were at peace. 

Nor only these : Love In the sacred halls 
Held camlval at will, and flying strack 
With showers of random sweet on maid and man. 
Nor did her father cease to press my claim, 
Nor did mine own now reconciled; nor yet 
Did those twin brothers, risen again and whole ; 
Nor Arac, satiate with his victory. 

But I lay still, and with me oft she sat: 
Then came a change ; for sometimes I would catch 
Her hand in wild delirium, gripe it hard. 
And fling it like a viper off, and shriek 
" Ton are not Ida ;*' clasp it once again, 
And call her Ida, tho* I knew her not, 
And call her sweet, as if in irony. 



And call her hard and cold which seem'd a trath : 
And still she fear*d that I should lose my miud. 
And often she believed that I should die: 
Till out of long fhistration of her care. 
And pensive tendance in the all-weary noons, 
And watches in the dead, the dark, when clocks 
Throbb'd thunder thro* the palace floors, or caird 
On flying Time frt>m all their silver tongues^ 
And out of memories of her kindlier days. 
And sidelong glances at my father's grief, 
And at the happy lovers heart in heart— 
And out of hauntings of my spoken love, 
\nd lonely listenings to my mutter*d dream, 
And often feeling of the helpless hands, 
And wordless broodings on the wasted cheek— 
From all a closer interest flourish'd up. 
Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to these. 
Love, like an Alpine harebell hiug with tears 
By some cold morning glacier; frail at flrst 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 
But such as gather'd color day by day. 

Last I woke sane, but welluigh close to death 
For weakness: It was evening: silent light 
Slept on the painted walls, wherein were wrooght^ 
Two grand designs: for on one side arose 
The women up in wild revolt, and storm'd 
At the Oppian law. Titanic shapes, they cramm*d 
The foram, and half-crush*d among the rest 
A dwarflike Cato cower'd. On the other side 
Hortensia spoke against the tax ; behind, 
A train of dames : by axe and eagle sat, 
With all their foreheads drawn In Roman scowls, 
And half the wolfs-milk curdled in their vein?. 
The fierce triumvirs; and before them paused 
Hortensia, pleading: angry was her fiice. 

I saw the forms : I knew not where I was 1 
They did but seem as hollow shows; nor more 
Sweet Ida : palm to palm she sat : the dew 
Dwelt in her eyes, and softer all her shape 
And rounder show'd: I moved: I slgh*d: a touch 
Came round my wrist, and tears upon my hand: 
Then all for languor and self-pity ran 
Mine down my face, and with what lifb I had. 
And like a fiower that cannot all unfold, 
So drench'd it is with tempest, to the sun, 
Tet, as it may, turns toward him, I on her 
Fixt my faint eyes, and utter'd whlsperingly : 

" If you be, what I think you, some sweet dream, 
I would but ask you to fulfil yourself: 
But if yon be that Ida whom I knew, 
I ask you nothing : only, if a dream, 
Sweet dream, be perfect I shall die to-nlghL 
Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere I die.*' 

I could no more, but lay like one In trance. 
That hears his burial talk'd of by his friends. 
And cannot speak, nor move, nor make one sign, 
Bnt lies and dreads his doom. She tnrn'd; she 

paused; 
She stoop*d ; and out of languor leapt a cry ; 
Leapt fiery Passion from the brinks of death ; 
And I believed that In the living world 
My spirit closed with Ida's at the lips ; 
Tin back I ftell, and from mine arms she ro9« 
Glowing all over noble shame : and all 
Her falser self slipt from her like a robe. 
And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love : 
And down the streaming crystal dropt ; and she 
Fnr-fleeted by the purple lsland<«Ides, 
Nuked, a double light In nir and wave. 
To meet her Graces, wtiere they deck'd her out 
For worship without end ; nor end of mine, 
Stateliest, for thee 1 bat mute eh« glided forth, 
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Nor glanced behind her, and I aank and s]ept> 
Fiird tbru* and thro* with Love, a happy sleep. 

Deep la the night I woke : she, near me, held 
A Tolome of the Poeta of her land : 
There to herself, all in low tones, she read. 

' " Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white : 
Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk ; 
Kor winks the gold An in the porphyry font: 
The firefly wakens: waken thon with me. 

*' Now droops the mllkwhlte peacock like a ghost, 
And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 

** Now lies the Earth all Danau to the stars. 
And all thy heart lies open nnto me. 

** Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
A shining farrow, as thy thoughts in me. 

>*Now folds the lily all her sweetness np. 
And slips into the bosom of the lake: 
So fold thyself, my dearest, thon, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me." 

I heard her tarn the page : she fonnd a small 
Sweet Idyl, and once more, as low, she read : 

*'Come down, O maid, from yonder moontalu 
height : 
What pleasnre lives in height (the shepherd sang), 
In height and cold, the splendor of the hills r 
Bat cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 
To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 
And come, for Love is of the valley, come. 
For Love is of the valley, come thon down 
And find him ; by the happy threshold, he. 
Or hand in hand with Plenty in the malte, 
Or red with spirted porple of the vats. 
Or foxlike in the vine ; nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the Silver Horns, 
Nor wilt thon snare him In the white ravine. 
Nor find him dropt upon the llrths of ice, 
That huddling slant in fhrrow-cloven &11b 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors : 
Bat follow : let the torrent dance thee down 
To find him In the valley; let the wild 
Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave 
The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 
Their thoasand wreathe of dangling water-smoke, 
That like a broken purpose waste in air : 
So waste not thon ; bat come ; for all the vales 
Await thee ; azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee ; the children call, and I 
Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every eonnd. 
Sweeter thy voice, but every aonnd is sweet; 
Myriads of rivulets harrying thro* the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 
And marmaring of innumerable bees.** 

So she low-toned ; while with shut eyes T lay 
Listening ; then look'd. Pale was the perfect face : 
The bosom with long sighs labor'd ; and meek 
84 ftm*d the fhll lips, and mild the Inminous eyes, 
A ad the voice trembled and the hand. She said 
Brokenly, that she knew it, she had fail*d 
In sweet humility ; had fitird In ail ; 
That all her labor was but as a block 
Left in the qnarry; but she still were loath. 
She still were loath to yield herself to one. 
That wholly scom'd to help their eqnal rights 
Against the sons of men, and barbarous laws. 
She pray*d me not to Judge their causa Ttom her 

'>ng'd it, sought fhr less for truth than 

■• : somethlog wild within her breast. 



A greater than all knowledge, beat her down. 
And she had nnrs'd me there from week to week: 
Much had she learnt in little time. In part 
It was ill coonael had misled the girl 
To vex tnie hearts : yet waa she bat a girl— 
"Ah fool, and made myself a Queen of farci 1 
When comes another each f never, I think 
Till the Sun drop dead from the signs.*' 

Her voice 
Choked, and her forehead aank npon her hands. 
And her great heart throogh all the firaltfhl Past 
Went sorrowing in a ptfnse I dared not break ; 
Till notice of a change in the dark world 
Was lisp*d aboat the acacias, and a bird. 
That early woke to feed her little ones. 
Sent from a dewy breast a cry for light 1 
«Sbe moved, and at her feet the volume felL 

"Blame not thyself too much,** I said, *' nor blame 
Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws ; 
These were the roagh ways of the world till now. 
Henceforth thoa bast a helper, me, that know 
The woman's caase Is man's : they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf *d or godlike, bond or free : 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Natnre, shares with man 
His nighUs his days, moves with him to one goal. 
Stays all the fiiir yoang planet In her hands— 
If she bo small, slight-natared, miserable. 
How shall men grow ? bat work no more alone 1 
Oar place is much : as far aa in us lies 
We two will serve them both in aiding her— 
Will clear away the parasitic forms 
Tliat seem to keep her up hot drag her down^ 
Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her— let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not nudevelopt man. 
But diverse: coold we make her as the man. 
Sweet love were slain: his deareft bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in diflerence. 
Tet in the long years liker mast they grow : 
The man be more of woman, she of man : 
He gain In sweetness and in moral height. 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world. 
She mental breadth, nor foil in childward care. 
Nor loee the childlike In the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she set herself to man. 
Like perfect masic unto noble words : 
And so these twain, npon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, fhll-summ'd in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities. 
But like each other ev'n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 
Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and 

calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
May these things be V 

Sighing she spoke, *' I fear 
They will not." 

"Dear, bat let aa type them now 
In our own lives, and this proud watchword rest 
Of equal ; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in trne marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal : each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought In thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow. 
The single pure and perfect animal. 
The two-cell'd heart beating, with one full stroke, 
Life.- 

And again sighing she spoke: "A dream 
That once was mine ! what woman taught yoo this f* 

"Alone," I said, "from earlier than I know. 
Immersed In rich foreshadowlngs of the world. 
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I loved the woman : he, that doth not, lives 

^ drowning life, besotted in sweet self, 

Or pines in sad experience worse than death, 

Or keeps his wing'd affections dipt with crime: 

Yet was there one thro' whom I loved her, one 

Not learned, save in gracious hoosehold ways, 

Not perfect, naj, but fhll of tender vants. 

No Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In Angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 

Interpreter between the Ctods and men. 

Who look'd all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seem'd to touch opon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 

tfway'd to her from their orbits as, they moved. 

And girded her with masic. Happy he 

With such a mother 1 &ith in womankind 

Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 

Comes easy to him, and tho' he trip, and fall 

He shall not blind his soul with clay." 

"But I," 
Said Ida, tremulously, " so all unlike^ 
It seems yon love to cheat yourself with words : 
This mother is your modeL I have heard 
Of your strange doubts: they well might be: I 

seem 
A mockery to my own selC Never, Prince ; 
You cannot love me.'* 

"Nay but thee," I said, 
" From yearlong poring on thy pictured eyes, 
Bre seen I loved, and loved thee seen, and saw 
Thee woman thro* the crust of Iron moods 
That mask'd thee from men's reverence op, and 

forced 
Sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood : now, 
GIv'n back to life, to life indeed, thro* thee. 
Indeed I love : the new day comes, the light 
Dearer for night, as dearer thou for faults 
Lived over; lift thine eyes} my doubts are dead. 
My haunting sense of hollow shows : the change, 
This tmthfhl change !n thee has kili'd it Dear, 
Look up, and let thy nature strike on mine. 
Like yonder morning on the blind half-world ; 
Approach and fear not : breathe upon my brows ; 
In that fine air I tremble, all the past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
« Is mom to more, and all the rich to-come 
Reels, as the golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning weeds. Forgive me, 
1 waste my heart in signs ; let be. My bride. 
My wife, my life. O we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 
And so thro' those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee : come. 
Yield thyself up r my hopes and thine are one : 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself; 
Lay thy sweet hands In mine and trust to me.** 



CONCLUSION. 

So closed our tale, of which I give you all 

The random scheme as wildly as it rose : 

The words are mostly mine ; for when we ceased 

There came a minute's pause, and Walter said, 

" I wish she had not yielded !** then to me, 

" What, if you drest it up poetically !*» 

So pray*d the men, the women: I gave assent: 

Yet how to bind the scatter'd scheme of seven 

Together In one sheaf f What style could suit? 

The men required that I should give throughout 

The sort of mock-heroic gigantesqae. 

With which we banter*d little lilia first : 

The women— and perhaps they felt their power. 

For something in the ballads which they sang. 

Or in their silent influence as they sat. 

Had ever seem'd to wrestle with burlesque. 

And drove us, last, to quite a solemn close— 

They hated banter, vrish'd for something real, 



A gallant flght, a noble princeso— why 

Not make her true-heroic— true-sublime t 

Or all, they said, as earnest as the close t 

Which yet with such a framework scarce could be 

Then rose a little feud betwixt the two. 

Betwixt the mockers and the realists; 

And I, betwixt them both, to please them both. 

And yet to give the story as it rose, 

I moved as in a strange diagonal. 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor them. 

But Lilia pleased me, for she took no part 
In our dispute : the sequel of the tale 
Had touch 'd her ; and she sat, she pluck'd the gTas\ 
She flung It from her, thinking: lost, she flxt 
A showery glance upon her annt, and said, 
* "You— tell us what we are** who might hare told. 
For she was cramm'd with theories out of ttooks, 
But that there rose a shout: the gates were dosied 
At sunset, and the crowd were swarming now. 
To take their leave, about the garden rail& 

So I and some went out to these: we dimb'd 
The slope to Vivian-place, and turning saw 
The happy valleys, half In light, and half 
Far-shadowing from the west, a land of peace ; 
Gray halls alone among the massive groves; 
Trim hamlets ; here and there a rustic tower 
Half-lost In belts of hop and breadths of wheat ; 
The shimmering glimpses of a stream ; the seas ; 
A red sail, or a white ; and fer beyond. 
Imagined more than seen, the skirts of France. 

" Look there, a garden 1** said my college friend. 
The Tory member's eider son, " and there ! 
Qod bless the narrow sea which keeps her ofl; 
And keeps our Britain, whole within herself 
A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled- 
Some sense of duty, something of a (kith. 
Some reverence for the laws ourselves have mad^ 
Some patient force to change them when we will. 
Some civic manhood firm against the crowd- 
But yonder, whiff 1 there comes a sudden heat» 
The gravest citizen seems to lose his head. 
The king is scared, the soldier will not flght. 
The little boys begin to shoot and stab, 
A kingdom topples over with a shriek 
Like an old woman, and down roUs the world 
In mock heroics stranger than our own ; 
Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 
No graver than a school-boys' barring out, 
Too comic for the solemn things they are, 
Too solemn for the comic touches in them. 
Like our wild Princess with as wise a dream 
As some of theirs— God bless the narrow seas ! 
I wish they were a whole Atlantic broad." 

"Have patience,*' I replied, "ourselves ore ftiU 
Of social wrong ; and maybe wildest dreams 
Are but the needihl preludes of the truth : 
For me, the genial day, the happy crowd. 
The sport half-science, flU me with a faith. 
This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart Patience ! Give it time 
To learn its limbs : there is a hand that guidea.* 

In such discourse we gain'd the garden rails. 
And there we saw Sir Walter where he stood. 
Before a tower of crimson holly-oaks, 
Among six boys, head under head, and ]ook*d 
No little lily-handed Baronet he, 
A great broad-shouIder*d genial Englishman, 
A lord of fat prize-oxen and of she^ 
A raiser of huge melons and of pin^ 
A patron of some thirty chi 
A pamphleteer on 
A quarter- 
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Falr-bair'd and redder than a windjr mom ; 
Now shaking handa with him, now him, of thoM 
That stood the nearest— dow addxess*d to speech— 
Who spoke few words and pithy, soch as doted 
Welcome, fkrewell, and welcome for the year 
To follow : a shoat rose again, and made 
The long line of the approaching rookery swerve 
From the elms, and shook the branches of the deer 
From slope to slope thro* distant ferns, and rang 
Beyond the bonm of snnsot ; O, a shont 
More Joyfhl than the city-roar that hails 
Premier or king ! Why shoold not these great Sirs 
Give ap their parks some dozen times a year 
To let the people breathe f So thrice they cried, 
I likewise, and in gronps they strcam'd away. 



But we went back to the Abbey, and sat on. 
So mnch the gathering darkness diarm'd : we sat 
Bat spoke not, rapt in nameless reverie, 
Perchance upon the fhture man : the walla 
Blackened abont ns, bats wbeel'd, and owls whoop'd. 
And gradually the powers of the night. 
That range above the region of the wind. 
Deepening the coarts of twilight broke them np 
Thro* all the silent spaces of the worlds, 
Beyond 'all thought into the Heaven of Heavensu 

Last little Lilia, rising qnietly, 
Disrobed the glimmering statue of Sir Ralph 
From those rich silks, and home weU>pleaaed wo 
went 
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BnoHQ Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By fidth, and fkith alone, embrace. 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 

Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest life in man and brute : 
Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast madei 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And thou hast made liim : thou art Just. 

Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee. 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

We have but fUth : we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes firom thee, 
A beam in darkness : let it grow. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul according well. 

May make one music as before. 

But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light 

Forgive what seem*d my sin in me ; 

What seem'd my worth since I began ; 

For merit lives from man to man. 
And not tram man, O Lord, to thee. 

Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fidr. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I And him worthier to be loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Conftaslons of a wasted youth : 
Forgive them where they Dull In truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise. 
1819. 
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OBIIT MDCCCXXXUI. 

I. 

I nxLD it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stonet 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

But who shall so ilorecast the years, 
And find in loes a gain to match 1 
Or reach a hand thro' time to catch 

The £u-oir interest of tears f 

Let Love dasp Grief lest both be drown'd. 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss: 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with death, to beat the ground, 

Than that the victor Hours should soom 
The long result of love, and boast, 
"Behold the man that loved and lost 

But all ho was is overworn.'* 

U. 

Old Tew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead. 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head. 

Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 

The seasons bring the flower again. 
And bring the firstling to the flock; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 

Beats out the little lives of men. 

O not Ibr thee the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not In any gale. 
Nor branding summer suns avidl 

To touch thy thousand years of gloom i 

And gaxing on thee, sullen tree. 
Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 
I seem to flill from out my blood 

And grow incorporate into thee. 

m. 

O soBBow, erael fellowship, 
O Priestess In the vaults of Death, 
O sweet and bitter in a breath. 

What whispers from thy lying lipt 
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"And nil the 
Wltb all tbe 
A hollov 



^om tbe dflDg «i 



w (orm with empl; hsudi." 

And ahull I tnka > thing no blind. 

Bmbr*ce her w my natnral good ; 

Or cnub her, liks u tire of blood. 
Upon (he Ibieibold al Iba mindt 



O hsBrt, how ttxti it with thee now, 
Th«t Ihon ihonldsl fall from thj deilre, 
Who ecarcely dnreil to Inqnlre 

"What 1> 11 moltes me beu to low I" 

Samelhlns tt la which than but loat. 
Some plBMure from thine oortj jmn. 
Breali, tbuo deep viae of chilling ton, 

That gritt hath ahoken Into frottl 

Bnch donda of namelew trouble croaa 
All olght below the darken'd eyei; 
With mornlnK wnkea the will, and cries, 

" Thon Bball not bo the fool of low." 



la hold II half ■ aln 
To pnl In worda the grief I 
For words, lllu Katnre. bilf 
And half conceal the Soul wit 



Llke.dnll narcoUci, nnmblng pain. 

In word!, like weeda, HI wrap roe o'er, 
Like coaraeit clolhea ngalnit the cold ; 
Bnt (tat large grit' which thcae enfold 

la given In oalllnB and no more. 



OKI WTllet, that "Other Wends remain," 
That "LoM Ii common lo the race,"— 
And common ia tbe commanplace. 

And vacant chaff well meant tbr grain. 



aome heart did break. 



O father, wheresoe'er thon be, 
Wtiopleflgwrt Bcm thJ gallai 
A abot. ere luilt ihr dmnghl 

{Inib ■Ull'd Ibe life ibat heni I 



Eipecling atlli bla adnnt home: 
And erer met him on hit waj 
With wlabea, thinking, bero to-day, 

Oi ben lo-moiTOW will he come. 

O Bomewhere, meek nnconeclona do*^ 
That alileat ranging golden hair; 
And giad to llnd tbfaelf ao lair. 

Poor child, that walteat for thj Iotb I 

rot DOW her htheKi tblmnej glowm 

Id eipectntloD of a gneat: 

And thinking "Thte will pleaw hWi 1 
Bhe takea a riband oc a ra««; 

For he will aee them on to^ilghl ; 
And "1th the tbonghi her color banaa 
And, having left the glias, she tntna 

Once mure lo >et a ringlet right; 

And, BTii when ahe Inra'd, the corse 
Had fallen, and her future lord 
Waa drown'd lo paaalag thro' the tmi, 

Ot kill'd in blllDg drum bla boree. 



VII. 

DjiBii house, by which once more I a 
Here In (be long nulovely atrect. 

So qnickl;, waiting for a hand, 

A hand tbat can be cla^p'd no more,- 
Behold me, lor ! cannot ileep. 
And like a gnlity IhlDg I creep 



Be la not here ; bat far ai 

The noise ot lifk begins 

And ghasllj thro' Ibe d: 

On the bald Mreel breaka 



He saddens, all the magic Ilgbt 
Dies off at once from bower and hal 
And all tbe place Is dark, and all 

Tbe chambers emptied ot deligbl: 

8o And I everj pleasant spot 
Tn which wo two were wont to mee 
Tbe Oeld, tbe chorober, and tbe «™ 
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IX. 

Faw shipk that from the lUIian shore 
Sailest the pUcId ocetn-plftfus 
With my loet Arthur's loved remaiDs, 

Spread thy ftUl wingSi aod waft him o*er. 

So draw him home to those that mourn 
In rain ; a foyorable speed 
Raffle thy mirror*d mast, and lead 

Thro' prosperons iloods his holy am. 

All night no rnder air perplex 
Thy slidiog keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As oar pare lore, thro* early light 

Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 

Sphere all yonr lights aroond, above : 
Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow ; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, 

My friend, the brother of my love ; 

My Arthar, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow'd race bo ran ; 
Dear as the mother to the son. 

More than my brothers are to me. 

X. 

I nsAB the noise obont thy keel; 

I hear the bell strack in the night; 

I see the cabin-window bright; 
I see the sailor at the whecL 

Thoa bringcst the saUor to his wife. 
And traveU'd men from foreign lands; 
And letters onto trembling hands; 

And, thy dark freight, a vanished life. 

So bring him: we have idle dreama: 
This look of qniet flatters thus 
Onr home-bred fiuicies: O to ns» 

The fbols of habit, sweeter seems 

To rest beneath the clover sod, 
That takes the sonshlne anrl the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 

The chalice of the grapes of God ; 

Than if with thee the roaring wells 
Should gulf him fothom-deep in brine ; 
And hands so often clasp' d In mine 

Should toss with tangle and with ahells. 

XI. 

Calm is the morn without a sound« 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief^ 

And only thro* the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the groimd : 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold 
And on these dews that drench the fhrze. 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold: 

Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with aU its autumn bowers. 
And crowded forms and leneening towers, 

To mingle with the bonnding main 2 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air. 
These leaves that redden to the frdl ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair : 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 
A— » .«•»•• that sway themselves In rest, 
in that noble brenst 
with the heaving deep. 



XIL 

Lo, as a dove when up she springs 
To bear thro' Heaven a tale of woe, 
Some dolorous message knit below 

The wild pulsation of her wings ; 

Like her I%>: I cannot stay* 
I leave this mortal ark behind, 
A weight of nerves without a mind. 

And leave the clillh, and haste away 

O'er ocean-mirrors rounded large, 
And reach the glow of southern skies, 
And see the sails at distance rise, 

And linger weeping on the marge, 

And saying, ** Comes he thus, my friend t 

Is this the end of aU my care r* 

And circle moaning In the air: 
**Is this the end t la this the endr* 

And forward dart again, and play 
About the prow, and back return 
To where the body sits, and leain. 

That I have been an hour away. 

xni. 

TxAsa of the widower, when he sees 
A late-lost form that sleep reveal?, 
And moves his doubtAit arms, and feen 

ner place is empty, fall like these ; 

Which weep a toss forever new, 
A void where heart on heart reposed : 
And, where warm hands have prcst and doe'd, 

Silence, till I be silent too. 

Which weep the comrade of my choice, 
An awful thought, a life removed. 
The human-hearted man I loved, 

A Spirit, not a breathing voice. 

Come Time, and teach me, many years, 

I do not tmWer In a dream ; 

For now so strange do thcM things seem, 
Mine eyes have leisure fbr their tears ; 

My fancies time to rise on wing, 
And glance about the approaching sails, 
As tho' they brought but merchants' bales. 

And not the burthen that they bring. 

XIV. 

Ir one should bring mo this report. 
That thou hadst touch'd the land to-day. 
And I went down unto the quay. 

And found thee lying In the port; 

And standing, muffled round with woe, 
Should see thy passengers In rank 
Come stepping lightly down the plank. 

And beckoning unto those they know; 

And If along with these should come 

The man I held as half-dlvlne ; 

Should strike a sudden hand in mine. 
And ask a thousand things of home ; 

And I should tell him all my pain. 
And how my life had droop'd of late^ 
And he should sorrow o'er my state 

And marvel what possess'd my braini 

And I perceived no touch of change. 
No bint of death In all his frame, 
But found hhn all in all the same, 

I should not feel it to be strange^ 
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TD-niOET the wind* begin to rtue 
And nti trout yonder clropping lUiy - 
Tt» laet red luf Eg wiiiri'd aviy. 

The rooke ire blawn about tLe skies ; 

The foccM tnckt, Ibe wntfrs cdU'd, 
Tba cattle huddled on the lea ; 
And wildlj dwb'd on lower und tree 

The eiubeim itrikee alciD; the world : 

And bat for rancfea, which over 
Thai all th; motloiu Really puu 
Athwart a plane of mullea Rlaw, 

I acarcB could brook tbe airnlu and stir 

That makea the barren bunches laud; 
And bnt far foar It la nui so, 
The »Ud nnreit that Uvis In woo 

WoDid dole and pore on jouder clond 

Thai riaea apiraid always hlcher. 
And onward drag* a Uiborlng ta reset. 
And topplea roand the- dreaTy wpbl 

A looming baetlon Mogcd wilh Are. 



Or torrow rach a chui 



The lonch ot change tt> ca 

Bat know* no man of tro 

In her deep nit, ttua aanic 

That hold* the thadow of a 



That atrike* bj night a crarer "heir, 
And ataggen bllndljr ere «be einkr 
And atnnn'd me from rnv power to (hink 

And all mj knowledge of myrelfi 

And made me that dellrlong msa 
Vhoae fanCT flisea old and sew. 
And Oaabea Into IklM and tnie. 

And mlnglea all withont a plsnf 



Tnotr eomeat. mnch wept tiit: 
CiKopeird Utj canTia, and n: 
Waa aa the whiiper of do sI 

To breathe thee orei loae); m 



Thro' drclea of the booudlng ikr. 
Week after week: Ibe aam i^i by: 
One qnkk, thoa bringeat ill I lore. 



So mar wbalerer tempeet mart 
Wd-oeeen eput thee, tacred b: 
And habnir dropi in aamnier i 



Sndi predona relica bmnelit by ibee. 
ne diut or him I ehall not Me 
Tm all mj widow'd nee "be ran. 



la welU '1 Is samething; i 
Ahere he In Englh>h eailfa 
Vlid from his ashes may bi 



T Is little; bot Itlooka in Iraih 
As if the quiet bones were blea 

And In the places of hhi jroulh. 



; ritual of the dead, 
yet. If this might be, 



The words t 


liBt ure not beard again. 




SIX- 


Tna Danulw 
The darkr 
They laid 


to the Severu niice 
■d heart that beat no ra«e 
Im by tbe pleasant shor^ 
earing Of the wavt 


The Bait H 

And hnahej 

And makea 


a day the Severn fllU; 

a-»aler pasaea by, 
half the babbllDK Wy^ 
silence In the billi 


The Wye Is hnjh'd nor mored alnns, 
And hnsh-d my deepest erlof ofail. 
When flil'd with leors Ibsl eaonot falL 

I brim with aorrOT drowning aong. 



The tide flows down, the ware aj 
Is Tocal In its wooded wiltr; 
My deeper ingnlah ulna falls. 



That breathe a thousand tender low^ 
Arc bnt ae Mrvants in a house 
Where Ilea the master newly dead; 

Who speak their feeling as II K 
And weep the fnlne^ from the mind; 
" II will be hard." they say. " to Bod 

Another Hrvice eueh aa this." 

Hy lighter moods are like to these. 

Bnt there are other Brie&i withlti. 
And tears that at their fonntain fttea: 
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The traveller hears me now and then. 
And Bometlmes harshly will be speak: 
"This fellow woBid make weakness weak, 

And melt the waxen hearts of men." 

Another answers, "Let him he, 
He lores to make parade of pain. 
That with his plpbig he may gain 

The praise that comes to constancy.'* 

A third is wroth, "Is this an hour 
For private sorrow's barren song, 
When more and more the people throng 

The chairs and thrones of civil power f 

**A time to sicken and to swoon. 
When Science reaches forth her arms 
To feel ftt>m world to world, and charms 

Her secret from the latest moon?** 

Behold, ye speak an Idle thing: 
Ye never knew the sacred dust: 
I do bat sing because I most. 

And pipe bat as the linnets sing : 

And one is glad ; her note Is gay. 
For now her little ones have ranged ; 
And one is sad : her note is changed, 

Becaase her brood is stoPn away. 

XXIL 

Tni path by which we twain did go. 
Which led by tracts that pleased ns well, 
Thro' foar sweet years arose and fell, 

From flower to flower, from snow to snow ; 

And we with singing cheer'd the way. 
And crown*d with alt the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May: 

Hot where the path we walk'd began 
To slant the fifth antamnal slope, 
As we descended, following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow fear'd of man ; 

Who broke onr fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold. 
And wrapt thee formless In the fold. 

And doll'd the marmar on thy lip, 

And bore thee where I conld not see 
Nor follow, tho' I walk in haste, 
And think that somewhere in the waste 

The Shadow sits snd waits for me. 



Now, sometimes In my sorrow shut, 

Or breaking into song by fits, 

Alone, alone, to where he sits. 
The Shadow doak*d from head to foot, ■ 

Who keeps the keys of all the creeds, 
I wsnder, often filling lame, 
And looking back to whence I came, 

Or on to where the pathway leads ; 

And crying, "How changed ftvm where it ran 
Thro' lands where not a leaf was damb ; 
Bnt all the lavish hUU would ham 

The mnrmor of a happy Pant 

"When each by tome was gnide to each. 
And Fancy light from Fsncy canght. 
And Thooght leapt oot to wed with Thought 

Ere Thought cottld wed itself with Speech; 



" And all we met was folr and good. 
And all was good that Time coold bring, 
And all the secret of the Spring 

Moved in the chambers of the blood ; 

"And many an old philosophy 
On Argive heights divinely sang, 
Aad ronnd as all the thicket rang 

To many a flate of Arcady.** 

XXIV. 

Axn was the day of my delightf 
As sore and perfect as I sayf 
The very source and font of Day 

Is dash'd with wandering isles of night. 

If all was good and flilr we met, 
This earth had been the Paradise 
It never look'd to human eyea 

Since Adam left his garden yet 

And is it that the haze of grief 
Makes former gladness loom so great f 
The lowness of the present state, 

That sets the past in this relief? 

Or that the past will always win 

A glory ftt>m Its being far; 

And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein? 



I KNOW that this was Life,— the track 
Whereon with equal feet we fared ; 
And then, as now, the day prei>ared 

The dally burden for the back. 

Bat this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds in air; 
I loved the weight I had to bear. 

Because it needed help of love ; 

Nor conld I weary, heart or llmb^ 
When mighty Love woald cleave in twa&y 
The lading of a single pain, 

And part It, giving half to him. 

XXVL 

Still onward winds the dreary way ; 
I with it : for I long to prove 
No lapse of moons can canker Love, 

Whatever fickle tongnes may say. 

And if that eye which watches guilt 
And goodness, and hath power to see 
Within the green the moalder'd tree^ 

And towers fiidl'n as soon as bullt,^ 

O, if indeed that eye foresee 
Or see 0n Him is no before) ^ 

In more of life true life no more, 

And Love the indifiierenoe to be. 

Then might I find, ere yet the mom 
Breaks hither over Indlsn sees, 
That Shadow waiting with the keys, 

To shroud me from my proper scorn. 

xxvn. 

I mrvT not in any moods 
The captive void of noble rage, 
The linnet bom within the cage. 

That never knew the summer woods; 

I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfetter'd by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes t 
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Nor, wb«t nay count itself as blest, 
The heart that never plighted troth, 
Bat stagnates in the weeds of sloth ; 

Nor any want-begotten rest >• 

« 

I hold it trae, whatever befall ; 

I feel it, when I sorrow most ; 

T is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at alL 

XXVIII. 

Tnv time dAiws near the birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid ; the night is still ; 
The Christmas bells ftom hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist 

Foor voices of four hamlets round, 
From far and near, on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 

Were shnt between me and the sound: 

Each voice four changes on the wind, 
That now dilate, and now decrease, 
Peace and good-will, good-will and peace. 

Peace and good-will, to all mankind. 

This year I slept and woke with pain, 
I almost wish*d no more to wake. 
And that my hold on life would break 

Before I heard those bells again; 

But they my troubled spirit rule, 
For they coutroird me when a boy; 
They bring me sorrow touched with joy, 

The merry, merry bells of Tule. 

XXIX. 

With such ccnnpelling cause to grieve 
As daily vexes household peace, 
And chains regret to his decease. 

How dare we keep our Christmas-eve; 

Which brings no more a welcome gnest 
To enrich the threshold of the night 
With shower'd largess of delight, 

In dance and song and game and jest 

Yet go, and while the holly-boughs 
Entwine the cold baptismal font. 
Make one wreath more for Use and Wont 

That guard the portals of the house ; 

Old sisters of a day gone by, 
Gray nnrses, loving nothing new ; 
Why should they miss their yearly due 

Before their time ? They too will die. 



WiTu trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth; 
A rainy cloud possessed the earth. 

And sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 

At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gamboird, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 

Of one mnte Shadow watching alL 

We paused: the winds were in the beech: 
We heard them sweep the winter land; 
And in a circle hand-in-hand 

Sat silent, looking each at each. 

Then echo-like oar voices rang; 
We sung, tho* ev e r y eye was dim, 
A merry song we sang with him 

Last year: impetuously we sang: 



We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us: surely rest is meet: 
**Tbey rest," we said, ** their sleep to 

And silence follow'd, and we wept 



Our voices took a hifcfaer range; 
Once more we sang: "They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy^ 

Nor change to us, although they change ; 

"Rapt fh>m the fickle and the frail 
With gathered power, yet the same. 
Pierces the l^een seraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from veil to veiL"* 

Rise, happy mom, rise, holy mom, 
' Draw forth the cheerfUl day frt>in night i 
O Father, touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope waa bosik 



XXXL 

When Laaaras left his chamel-cave. 
And home to Mary^ house retnra^d. 
Was this demanded,— if he yearn 'd 

To hear her weeping by his grave ? 

"Where wert thou, brother, those fonr daysf 

There lives no record of reply. 

Which telling what it is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 

From every house the neighbors met. 
The streets were flird with joyful sounA, 
A solemn gladness even crown*d 

The purple brows of Olivet 

Behold a man raised up by Christ 1 
The rest remalncth unreveaVd : 
He tr^ld it not : or something eeaPd 

The lips of that Evangelist 

XXXIL 

Hkb eyes are homes of silent prayer. 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, be was dead, and there he sits. 

And he that brought him back is there. 

Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother's face, 

And rests upon the Life indeed. 

All subtle thought, all curious fears. 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour's feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears. 

Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure: 
What souls possess themselves so pure. 

Or is there blessedness like theirs ? 

xxxm. 

O mov that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reach'd a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere. 

Nor cares to fix itself to form, 

Leave thou thy sister, when she prays» 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow'd hint confhse 

A life that leads melodious days. 

Her faith thro' form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good: 
O, sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a troth divine ! 
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bee ihoa, tbAt coontest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thoo CaU not in a world of aln, 

And cv'n for want of such a type, 

XXXIV. 

Mr own dim life ahonld teach me this, 
That life shall live forevermorc, 
Else earth la darkness at the core. 

And dOBt and ashes all that is; 

This round of green, this orb of flame, 
Fantastic beanty ; snch as 4arks 
In some wild Poet, when he works 

Without a conscience or an aim. 

What then were Ood to such as I f 
T were hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to. nso 

A little patience ere I die; 

*T were best at once to sink to peace. 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the Jaws 

Of vacant darkness, and to cease. 

XXXV. 

Trr if some voice that man could trust 
Should murmur fh>m the narrow house, 
" The cheeks dro]^ in ; the body bows ; 

Man dies: nor is there hoi)e In dust:" 

Might I not say, "Tet even here. 
Bat for one hour, O Love, I strive 
To keep so sweet a thing alive?" 

But 1 should turn mine ears and hear 

The moanings of the homeless sea. 
The sound of streams that swift or slow 
Draw down .dSonlan hills, and sow 

The dust of continents to be ; 



And Love would answer with a sigh, 
"The sound of that forgetfhl shore 
Will cbsnge my sweetness more and more. 

Half-dead to know that I shall die.^ 

O me I what profits It to put 
An idle case f If Death were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been, 

Or been in narrowest working shut, 

Mere fellowship of sluggish moods, 

Or in his coarsest Satyr-shape 

Had bruised the herb and crushed the grape. 
And bask'd and batten'd in the woods. 

XXXVI. 

Tno' truths in manhood darkly Join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic ft'ame. 
We yield all blessing to the name 

Of Him that made them current coin ; 

For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers. 
Where truth in closest words shall foil, 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 

And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
Wiih human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought ; 

Which he may resd that binds the sheaf. 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave. 
And those wild eyee that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral net 



XXXVIL 

UaANiA rpeaks with darkcn*d brow: 
"Thou pretest hei-e where thou art least; 
This faittf has many a purer priest. 

And many an abler voice than thou. 

"Oo down beside thy native rill. 
On thy Parnassus set thy feet^ 
And hear thy laurel whisper sweet 

About the ledges of the hill." 

And my Melpomene replies, 
A touch of shame upon her cheek: 
"I am not worthy ev'n to speak 

Of thy prevailing mysteries ; ^ 

**For I am but an earthly Muse, 
And owning but a little art 
To hill with song an aching heart. 

And render human love his dues; 

"But brooding on the dear one dead. 
And all he said of things divine,' 
(And dear to me as sacred ^rine 

To dying lips is all he said,) 

"I murmurM, as I came along. 
Of comfort claspM In truth reveaVd s 
And loiter'd in the Master*s field. 

And darken'd aanctitlev with song." 

xxxvin. 

With weary steps I loiter on, 
Tho' always under alter'd ekles 
The purple from the distance dies, 

My prospect and horizon gone. 

No Joy the blowing season gives, 
The herald melodies of spring. 
But in the songs I love to sing 

A doubtful gleam of solace lives. 

If any care for what is here 
Survive in spirits render'd f^e, 
Then arc these songs I sing of thee 

Not all ungratefhl to thine ear. 

XXXIX. 

CouLn we forget the widow'd hour. 
And look on Spirits breathed away. 
As on a maiden in the day 

When first she wears her orange-flower! 

When crown*d with blessing she doth rise 
To take her latest leave of home, 
And hopes and light regrets that come 

Make April of her tender eyes : 

And doubtfti] Joys the father move. 
And tears are on the mother'a fiuse, 
As parting with a long embrace 

She enters other realms of love: 

Her ofiDce there to rear, to teach. 
Becoming, as is meet and fit, 
A link among the days, to koit 

The generations each with each; 

And, doubtless, nnto thee Is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In snch great offices as suit 

The ftill-grown energies of heaven. 

Ay me, the difference I discern 1 
How often shall her old fireside 
Be cheer'd with tidings of the bridu 

How often she herself return. 
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And tell them all they woald have told. 
And bring her babe, and make her boast, 
Till even those that mlss'd her moat 

Shall count new things as dear^js old: 

Bot thon and I hare shaken hands, 
Till growing winters lay me low ; 
My paths are in the fields I know, 

And thine in nndiscover'd lands. 

XL. 

Tbt spirit ere oar fatal loss 
Did ever rise from high to higher; 
As mounts the heavenward altar-flre, 

As flies the lighter thro* the gross. 

Bnt thou art turned to something strange, 
And I have lost the links that bonnd 
Thy changes ; here npon the gr»nnd. 

No more partaker of thy change. 

Deep folly ! yet that this conid be,— 
That 1 conld wing my will with might 
To leap the grades of life and light, 

And flash at once, my friend, to thee: 

For tho* my nature rarely yields 
To that vagne fear implied in death ; 
Nor shadders at the gnlfs beneath, 

The bowlings flrom forgotten fields: 

Yet oft when sundown skirts the moor 

An inner trouble I behold, 

A spectral doubt which makes me cold. 
That I shall be thy mate no more, 

Tho* following with an upward mind 
The wonders that have come to thee, 
' Thro' all the secular to-be, 
Bnt evermore a life behind. 

XLL 

I Txx my heart with fancies dim: 
He still ontstript me in the race ; 
It was but unity of place 

That made me dream I rankM with him. 

And so may Place retain us still, 
And he the much-beloved again, 
A lord of large experience, train 

To riper growth the mind and will: 

And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit's inner deeps, 
When one that loves, but knows not, reaps 

A truth from one that loves and knows? 

XLn. 

Ir Sleep and Death be truly one. 

And every spirit's folded bloom 

Thro' all its Intervltal gloom 
In some long trance should slumber on ; 

Unconscious of the sliding hour. 

Bare of the body, might it last. 

And silent traces of the past 
Be all the color of the fiower: 

So then were nothing lost to man ; 

So that still garden of the souls 

In many a figured leaf enrolls 
The total world since life began ; 

And love ¥rlll last as pure and whole 
As when he loved me here in Time, 
And at the spiritual prime 

Bowaken with the dawning soul 



XLIIL 

How fares it with the happy dead ? 

For here the man is more and more; 

But be forgets the days before 
God shut the doorways of his head. 

The days have vanish'd, tone and tint. 
And yet perhaps the boarding sense 
Gives out at times (he knows not whence) 

A little flash, a mystic hint; 

And in the long harmonious yean 
(If Death so (aste Lethean springs) 
May some dim touch of earthly thinga 

Surprise thee ranging with thy peera. 

If such a dreamy touch should fall, 
O turn thee round, resolve the doubt ; 
My guardian angel will speak out 

In that high place, and tell thee all. 

XUV. 

Tub baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that "this Is I:** 

But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of " I," and ** me,* 
And finds '*I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch." 

So rounds he to a separate mind 
From whence clear memory may begin. 
As thro' the frame that binds him in 

His isolation grows defined. 

This use may lie in blood and breath. 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn himself anew 

Beyond the second birth of Death. 

XLV. 

Wx ranging down this lower track, 
The path we came by, thorn and flower, 
Is shadow'd by the growing hour. 

Lest life should (kil In looking back. 

So be it: there no shade can last 
In that deep dawn behind the tomb. 
But clear from marge to marge shall bloooK 

The eternal landscape of the psst: 

A lifelong tract of time reveal'd ; 

The fruitful hours of still increase; 

Days order'd in a wealthy peace. 
And those five years its richest field. 

O Love, thy province were not large, 
A bounded field, nor stretching tu; 
Look also, Love, a brooding star, 

A rosy warmth from marge to marge. 

XLVL 

That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and frislng aU 
The skirts of self again, should fkll 

Remerging in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet : 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 

And I shall know him when we meet: 

And we ahall sit at endless feast, 
Enjoying each the other's good: 
What vaster dream can hit the moo£ 

Of Love on earth f He seeks at least 
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Upon the last and sharpest height, 
Before the epirlta ikde away, 
Some Uuiding-place to clasp and say, 

*■ JTareweU 1 We lose oonelTes in light** 

XLVn. 

Ir these brief lays of Sorrow bom. 
Were taken to be soch as closed 
OraTO doobts and answers here proposed, 

Tlien these were snch as men might scorn: 

Her care is not to part and prore ; 
She takes, when harsher moods remit, 
Wliat slender shade of donbt may fli^ 

And makes it Tassal nnto love : 

And benee, indeed, she sports with words. 
But better serves a wholesome law. 
And holds it sin and shame to draw 

The deepest measnre from the chords: 

Nor dare she trost a larger lay. 
Bat rather loosens from the Up 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 

Their wings in tears, and skim away. 

XLVra. 

TmoM art, from natnre^ from the schools. 
Let random influences glance, 
Like light in many a shiver'd lance 

That breaks about the dappled pools: 

The lightest wave of thought shall lisp, 
The ^fkncy's tenderest eddy wreathe. 
The slightest air of song shall breathe 

To make the sullen surface crisp. 

And look thy look, and go thy way, 
But blame not thou tiM winds that mako 
The seeming-wanton ripple break, 

The tender*pencU'd shadow play. 

Beneath all flmded hopes and Ibars, 
Ay me 1 the sorrow deepens down. 
Whose maflled motions blindly drown 

The bases of my life in tears. 

XLIX. 

Bn near me when my light Is low, 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle; and the heart is sick. 

And aU the wheela of Being slow. 

Be near me when the sensnooa frame 
Is rack*d with pangs that conquer trust : 
And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 

And life, a Fury slinging ilame. 

Be near me when my fUth is dry. 
And men the flies of latter spring. 
That lay their eggs, and sting and sin?. 

And weave their petty cells and die. 

Be near me when I fhde away. 
To point the term of hnman strife. 
And on the low dark verge of life 

The twilight of eternal day. 



Do we indeed desire the dead 
Shoald still be near us at our side? 
U there no baseness we would hide ? 

No loner vOenesa that we dreadf 

Shsll he for whote applause I strove, 
I had such reverence for his blame. 
See with clear eye some bidden ahainis 

And I be toasea'd in his lov^f 

8 



I wrong the grave with fears untrue: 
Shall love be blamed for want of feith f 
There must be wisdom with great Death: 

The dead shall look me thro* and thro*. 

Be near us when we climb or IhU : 
Te watch, like God, the rolling honn 
With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us alL 

U. 

I OAXMOT love thee aa I ought, 
For love reflecta the thing beloved * 
My words are only words, and moved 

Upon the tt^jHUoet froth of thought 

"Tet blame not thoe thy plaintive song,** 
The Spirit of true love replied ; 
'* Thou caoet not move me from thy side. 

Nor kaman frailty do me wrong. 

"What keeps a spirit wholly true 

To that ideal which he bears? 

What record? not the sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue: 

*^8o f^et not, like an idle girl. 
That life is dash'd with flecks of am. 
Abide: thy wealth is gathered in. 

When nme hath sunder'd shell from pearl. ' 

LU 

How many a fltther have I seen, 
A sober man among his boys, 
Whose youth waa fell of foolish nois%: 

Who wears his manhood hale and green : 

And dare we to this fency give. 
That had the wild-oat not been sown, 
The soil, left barren, scarce had grown 

The grain by which a man may live f 

O, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth, 
Tet who would preach it as a truth 

To those that eddy round and round ? 

• 

Hold thou the good: define It well: 

For fear divine PhOoeophy 

Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procareee to the Lords of HelL 

Lm. 

O Twr we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of wlU, 

DeflKts of doubt, and talnta of blood : 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be de8troy*d. 

Or cast as rubbish to the void. 
When God hath made the pile complete; 

That not a worm la doven in vain; 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivell*d In a fknitless flre, 
Or but subserves another's gain. 

Behold we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that good shall fed 

At last-fer ofl*— at last, to all. 
And every winter diange to spring. 

So runs my dream : but what am I ? 

An infent crying in the night: 

An Infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry. 
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UV. 

Tm wish, that of the living whole 
No life maV fall beyond the gnve. 
Derives It not from what we have 

The Ukest God within the soul f 

Are God and Katare then at strife, 
That Nature lends tnch evil dreams? 
So careftil of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life ; 

lliat I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds. 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings bnt one to bear, 

I falter where I firmly trod, 
And fblllng with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world's altar-atairs 

That slope thro* darkness np to God, 

I stretch lame hands of Cdth, and grope. 
And gather dnst and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And fidntly trost the larger hope. 

LV. 

"So careiVil of the type?" bat no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, " A thousand types are gone : 

1 care for nothing, all shall go. 

"Thon makeet thine appeal to me: 
I bring to life^ I bring to death : 
The spirit does bnt mean the breath; 

I know DO more." And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seem'd so felr, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roird the psalm to wintry skiea, 

Who built him fenes of fruitless prayer. 

Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation's final law,— 
Tho* Nature, red In tooth and claw 

With ravin, ahriek'd against his creed,— 

Who loved, who snffto'd countless His, 
Who battled for the True, the Juat, 
Be blown about the desert dnst, 

Or seal'd within the iron hOls f 

No more f A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime. 
That tare each other in their slime. 

Were mellow music matched with him. 

O life as iVitile, then, as fkall ! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 

What hope of answer, or redress 7 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

LVL 

PxAoa: come away: the song of woe 
Is after all an earthly song: 
Peace ; come away : we do him wrong 

To sing so wildly: let us go. 

<7nroe; let us go: your cheeks are ]Ni1e; 
Bnt half my life I leave behind : 
Methlnks my Mend Is richly shrined : 

Bnt I shall pass ; my work will fell 

Yet In these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever look'd* with human eyes. 



I hear It now, and o*er and o*er, 

£temal greetings to the dead ; 

And *'Ave, Ave, Ave,** said, 
" Adieu, adieu,** forevermore. 

Lvn. 

In those sad words I took feregfells 

Like echoes in sepulchral halls. 

As drop by drop the wster fells 
In vaults and catacombs, they fell ; 

And, falling, idly broke the peace 
Of hearts that beat flrom day to day, 
Half conscious of their dying clay. 

And those cold crypts where they shall ces»e. 

The high Muse answer'd : " Wherefore grieve 
Thy brethren with a Aruitless tear 7 
Abide a little longer here, 

And thou shalt take a nobler leave." 

LVIII. 

O SoBBow, will thou live with me. 
No casual mistress, but a wife. 
My boeom-fHcDd and half of life ; 

As I confess it needs must be; 

O Sorrow, wilt thou rule my blood, 
Be sometimes lovely like a bride. 
And put thy harsher moods aside, 

If thou wilt, have me wise and good. 

My centred passion cannot mo^e. 

Nor will it lessen fh>m to-day; 

But I'll have leave at times to play 
As with the creature of my love ; 

And set thee forth, for thou art mine. 
With so much hope for years to come, 
That, howsoe*er I know thee, some 

Could hardly tell what name were thine; 

LIZ. 

Ha past ; a soul of nobler tone: 
My spirit loved and loves him jet, 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 

On one whose rank exceeds her own. 

lie mixing with hia proper sphere. 
She finds the baseness of her lot, 
Half Jealous of she knows not what. 

And envying all that meet him there. 

The little village looks forlorn ; 
She sighs amid her narrow days, 
Moving about the household ways, 

In that dark home where ahe waa bors. 

The foolish neighbors come and go^ 
And tease her till the day draws by : 
At night she weeps, ** How vain am I ! 

How should he love a thing so low 7" 

LZ. 

If, in thy second state sublime. 
Thy ransom'd reason change replies 
With all the circle of the wise. 

The perfect flower of human time ; 

And if thou cast thine eyes below, 
How dimly character'd and alight, 
How dwarTd a growth of cold and nigbi, 

How blanch'd with darkness most I grow ! 

Yet turn thee to the doubtftil shore, 
Where thy first form was made a man : 
I loved thee. Spirit, and love, nor can 

The soul of Shakespeare love thee more. 
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LZL 

Tho* If an eye that "b downward caat 

Could make thee nomewhat blench or fiilU 
Then be my love au idle tale, 

And liidlog legend of the past; 

And thoot aa one that once declined 
When he was little more than boy, 
Oil some nnworthy heart with joy, 

Bnt livefl to wed an eqnal mind ; 

And breathes a novel world, the while 

His other passion wholly dies, 

Or In the light of deeper eyes 
Is matter for a flying smile. 

LXIL 

Y«T pity for a horse o'er-drlven. 
And love in which my honnd has part, 
Can hang no weight npon my heart 

lu its assumptions np to heaven ; 

And I ,am so mnch more than these. 
As thoo, perchance, art more than I, 
And yet I spare them sympathy, 

And I wonld set their pains at ease. 

80 mayst thon watch me where I weein 
As, nnto vaster motions bound, 
The circuits of thine orbit round 

A higher height, a deeper deepb 

liZnL 

D06T thou look back on what hath been, 
As some divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began 

And on a simple village green ; 

Who breaks his birth*B invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star; 

Who makes by force his merit known. 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state's decrees, 

And shape the whisper of the throne ; 

And moving up from high to higher. 
Becomes on Fortnne*s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people^s hope, 

The centre of a world*s desire ; 

Tet feels, as In a pensive dream, 
When all his active powers are still, 
A distant deamess in the hill, 

A secret sweetness iu the stream. 

The limit of bia narrower Ihte, 
While yet beside Its vocal springs 
He play*d at counsellors and kings. 

With one that was hla earliest nuite ; 

Who ploughs with palu his native lea 
And reaps the labor of his hands, 
Or in the fhrrow musing stands : 

"Does my old friend remember mef** 

LXIV. 

SwRKT soul, do with me as thou wilt; 

I lull a fkncy trouble-tost 

With *' Love *s too precious to be lost, 
A litUe grain shall not be split** 

And in that solace can I sing. 
Till out of palnfhl phases wrought 
There flutters up a happy thought. 

Self-balanced on a lightsome wlug: 



Since we deserved the name of friends, 

And thine elTect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may live in thee. 
And move thee on to noble ends. 

LXV. 

Tou thought my heart too far diseased : 
Tou wonder when my fancies play 
To find me gay among the gay. 

Like one with any trifle pleased. 

The shade by which my life was crost, 
Which makes a desert in the mind. 
Has made me kindly with my kind. 

And like to him whose sight is lost ; 

Whose feet are guided thro* the land. 
Whose Jest among his firiends is flree, 
Who takes the children on his knee. 

And winds their curls about his hand : 

lie pli^ with threads, he beats his chair 
For pastime, dreaming of the sky : 
His inner day can never die. 

Ills night of loss is always there." 

LXVL 

Wnix on my bed the moonlight fkils, 

I know that In thy place of rest. 

By that broad water of the west. 
There comes a glory on the walls : 

Thy marble bright In dark appears. 

As slowly steals a silver flame 

Along the letters of thy name. 
And o*er the number of thy years. 

The mystic glory swims awaj: 
From off my bed the moonlight dies : 
And, closing eaves of wearied eyes, 

I sleep till dusk is dipt In gray : 

And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from const to coast. 
And in the dark church, like a ghost. 

Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 

LXVIL 

Wmm in the down I sink my head. 
Sleep, Death's twin-brothw, times my breath : 
Sleep, Death's twin-brother, knows not Death, 

Nor can I dream of thee as dead : 

I walk as ere I walk'd forlorn. 
When all our path was fresh with dew. 
And all the bugle breeaes blew 

Reveillte to the breaking mom* 

But what is thiar I turn about, 
I And a trouble in thine eye, 
Which makes me sad, I know not why, 

Nor can my dream resolve the doubt: 

Bnt ere the lark hath left the lea 

I wake, and I discern the truth ; 

It is the trouble of my youth 
That foolish vleep transfers to thee. 

LXVIIL 

I nuBAM'n there would be Spring no more. 
That Natare*s ancient power was lost : 
The streets were black with smoke and frobi, 

They chatter'd trifles at the door : 

I wander*d fh>m the noisy town, 
I found a wood with thorny boughs: 
I took the thorns to bind my browv, 

I wore them like a civic crown : 
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I met with scoflb, I met with Bcorna 
From yooth and babe and hoary bain : 
They call'd me In the pablic sqnaree 

The fool that wean a crown of thorns : 

They call'd me fool, they call'd me child : 

I found an angel of the night ; 

The voice was low, the look was bright; 
lie loofc'd upon my crown and smiled: 

He reach'd the glory of a hand. 
That eeem'd to tonch it into leaf: 
The voice was not the voice of grief; 

The words were hard to noderstand. 

LXIX. 

I OAMKOV see As features right, 
When on the gloom I strive to p«int 
The ftkce I know ; the hues are &int 

And mix with hollow masks of night ; 

aond-towere by ghostly masons wronght, 
A galf that ever shots and gapes, 
A hand that points, and palled shapes 

In sliadowy thoronghftaes of thooght ; 

And crowds that stream from yawning doors, 
And shoals of pneker'd fiboes drive : 
Dark bulks that tomble half alive, 

And laxy lengths on boundless shons : 

Till all at once beyond the will 

I hear a wizard mosic roll. 

And thro* a lattice on the sonl 
Looks thy fidr fiice and makee it stilL 

LXX 

Slsbp, kinsman thon to death and trance 
And madness, thon hast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past 

In which we went thro' summer France. 

Hadst thou such credit with the soul f 
Then bring an opiate trebly strong, 
Drag down the blindfold sense of wrong 

That BO my pleasure may be whole ; 

WhOe now we talk as once we talk'd 
Of men and minds, the dost of change. 
The days that grow to something strange. 

In walking as of old we walk'd 

Beside the river's wooded reach, 
The fortress, and the mountain ridge. 
The cataract flashing from the bridge, 

The breaker breaking on the beach. 

LXXI. 

RisasT thon thus, dim dawn, again. 
And howlest, issuing out of night. 
With blasts that blow the poplar white, 

And lash with storm the streaming pane ? 

Day, when my crown*d estate begun 
To pine in that reverse of doom. 
Which sicken'd every living bloom. 

And blnxr'd the splendor of the sun ; 

Who usherest in the dolorous hour 
With thy quick tears that make the rose 
Pull sideways, and the daisy close 

Her crimson fHnges to the shower ; 

Who might*8t have heaved a windless flame 
Up the deep East, or, whispering, play'd 
A chequer-work of beam and shade 

Along the hills, yet looked the samSi 



As wan, as chill, as wild as now ; 
Day, mark'd as with some hideous crime 
When the dark hand struck down thro' time. 

And cancell'd nature's best: but thou. 

Lift as thon mayst thy borthen'd brows 
Thro* clouds that drench the morning Ptar, 
And whirl the ungaroer'd sheaf afiir. 

And sow the sky with flying boughs, 

And up thy vault with roaring sound 
Climb thy thick noon, disastrous day , 
Touch thy dull goal of joyless gray.' 

And hide thy shame beneath the ground. 

uaoL 

So many worlds, so much to do. 
So little done, such things to be. 
How know I what had need of ihee. 

For thon wert strong as thou wert true? 

The fkme is'qnench*d that I foresaw, 
The head hath miss'd an earthly wreath < 
I curse not nature, no, nor death ; * 

For nothing is that errs from law. 

We pass : the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds: 
What fiEtme Is left for human deeds 

In endless age? It rests with God. 

hollow wraith of djring fame. 
Fade wholly, while the soul ezul'«, 
And self-infolds the large resolits 

Of force that would have forged a name. 

LXXIII.- 

As sometimes In a dead man^s face. 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness, hardly seen before, 

CiHues out—to some one of his race : 

So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below. 

Thy kindred with the great of old. 

But there is more than I can see. 
And what I see I leave unsaid. 
Nor speak It, knowing Death has made 

Ills darkness beautlfhl with thee. 

LXXIV. 

1 LBAva thy praises unexpres8*d 

In verse that brings myself relief, 

And by the measure of my grief 

I leave thy greatness to be gness'd : 

What practice howsoe'er expert 
In fitting aptest words to things, 
Or voice the rlchest*toned that sings 

Hath power to give thee as thou wert ? 

I care not in these fading days 
To raise a cry that lasts not long. 
And round thee with the breexe oif mmg 

To stir a little dust of praise. 

Thy leaf has perish'd in the green. 
And, while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The #orld which credits what Is done 

Is cold to all that might have been. 

So here shall silence guard thy fkme ; 

But somewhere, out of human view, 

Whate'er thy hands are set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim. 
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Taxi wfaiga of fiuicy. And ascend, 
And in a moment set thy fiioe 
Where all the starry heatens of space 

Are 8harpen*d to a needle's end ; 

Take wings of foreelghtt lighten thro* 
The secalar abyss to come, 
And lo, thy deepest lays are dnmb 

Before the monlderlng of a yew; 

And if the matin songs, that woke 
The darkness of oar planet, last. 
Thine own shall wither In the Tast, 

£re half the lifetime of an oak. 

fire these hare clothed their hranchy bowers 
With fllly Hays, thy songs are rain ; 
And what are they when these remain 

The niin*d shells of hollow towers f 

LZXVL 

Wbat hope is here for modem rhyme 
To him who tnms a masiog eye 
On songs, and deeds, and lives, that lie 

Foreshortened in the tract of tiniie f 

These mortal Inllabies of pain 
May bind a book, may line a box. 
May serre to cnrl a maiden's locks ; 

Or when a thousand moons shall wane 

A man npon a stall may And, 
And, passing, torn the page that tells 
A grief, then changed to something else, 

Snng by a long-forgotten mind. 

Bat what of that? My darkened ways 
Shall ring with mnsic all the same; 
To breathe my loss Is more than tkme* 

To otter lore more sweet than praise. 

LZXVIL 

Aqaot at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
.The silent snow possess*d tlie earth, 

And calmly fell oar Christmas-eve: 

The ynle-clog sparkled keen with fttwt, 
No wing of wind the region swept, 
Bot over all things brooding slept 

The qaiet sense of something lost 

As in the winters left behind, 
Again oar ancient games had plactf, 
The mimic picture's breathing grace. 

And dance and song and hoodman-blind. 

Who show'd a token of dL«tress f 
No single tear, no mark of pain : 

sorrow, then can sorrow wane f 
O grief; can grief be changed to less f 

O last rsgret, regret can die I 
No,— mlzt with all this mystic Ihune, 
Her deep relations are the same, 

Bat with long nse her tears are dry. 

LXXVIll. 

"MoBB than my brothers are to me,** 
Let this not vex thee, noble heart I 

1 know thee of what force thon art 
To hold the costliest love In fee. 

3ot thon and I are one In kind. 
As monlded like in nature's mint; 
And hill and wood and Held did print 

The same sweet forms in either mind. 



For OS the same cold streamlet curl'd 
Thro* all his eddying coves; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 

In whispers of the beanteous world. 

At one dear knee we proifer'd vows. 
One lesson fh>m one book we leam'd. 
Ere childhood's flaxen ringlet tom'd 

To black and brown on kindred browa^ 

And so my wealth resembles thine, 
But he was rich where I was poor. 
And he sopplied my want the more 

As his nnlikeness fltted mine. 

LXXIX. 

It any vague desire should rise. 
That holy Death ere Arthur died 
Had moved me kindly ftrom his side. 

And dropt the dust on tearless eyes; . 

Then tutey ahapes, as Ikncy can. 
The grief my loss In him had wfooght, 
A grief as deep as life or thought, 

Bat stay*d In peace with God and man. 

I make a pictors In the brain ; 

I hear the sentflDoe that be speaks; 

He bears the borthen of the weeks ; 
Bat tnms his burthen into gain. 

His credit thus shall set me free; 
And, iuflaence>rich to soothe and save, 
UnoJsed example from the grave 

Beach oat dead handa to comfort me. 



CovLD I have said while he was here, 
*' My love shall now no Airther range ; 
There cannot come a mellower change, 

For now is love mature in ear.** 

Love, then, had hope of richer store : 
What end is here to my complaint? 
This haunting whisper makes me hint, 

**More years had made me love thee more.' 

But Death returns an answer sweet: 
"My sudden frost was sadden gain. 
And gave all ripeness to the grain 

It might have drawn from after^heat** 

LXXXI. 

I WAOB not any fcod with Death 
For changes wrought on form and tea ; 
No lower life that earths embraoe 

May breed wUh him can fright my feith. 

Bteraal proeess moving on. 

From state to state the spirit walks; 

And these are but the shatter'd stalks. 
Or mln'd chrysalia of one. 

Nor blame I Death, becaose he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth: 
I know transplanted human worth 

Will bloom to profit, otherwhere. 



Fbr this alone on Death I 
The wrath that gamers tn my heart • 
He pnt onr lives so flir apart 

We cannot bear each other speak 

LXXXIL 

Dxv down upon the northem shofp, 
O sweet new-year, delaying long: 
Thou doest expectant nature wrong; 

Delaying long, delay no more. 
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What stays thee from the cloaded noone, 
Thy sweetness ftrom its proper place! 
Can troable live with April dayv. 

Or sadness in the summer moons? 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire. 
The little speedweirs darling bine. 
Deep tolips dash'd with flery dew, 

Labomnms, dropping-wella of fire. 

thon, new-year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to bnrst a flroxen bnd. 

And flood a fresher throat with song. 

LXXXIIL 

Wbmm I contemplate all alone 
The life that had been thine below. 
And flx my thoughts on all the glow 

To which thy crescent would have grown ; 

1 see thee alttlng crown'd with good, 
A central warmth dlftaaing bliss 

In glance and smile, and clasp and kiss, 
On all the branches of thy blood ; 

Thy blood, my friend, and partly mine : 
For now the day was drawing on 
When thon sbonldst link thy life with one 

Of mine own house, and boys of thine 

Had babbled "Uncle** on my knee : 
But that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange-flower, 

Despair of Hope, and earth of thee. 

I seem to meet their least desire, 
To clap their cheeks, to call them mine. 
I see Uieir unborn fiices shino 

Beside the ncTer-lighted Are. 

I see myself an honor'd guest. 
Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk. 

Or deep dispute, and graceiVil Jest ; 

While now fhy prosperous labor fill9 
The lips of men with honest praise. 
And sun by sun the happy days 

Descend below the golden hQIs 

With promise of a mom as fldr ; 
And all the train of bounteous hour* 
» Conduct by paths of growing powers 
To reverence and the sUver hair; 

Till slowly worn her earthly robe. 
Her lavish mission richly wrought, 
Leaving great legacies of thought, 

Thy spirit should fldl flrom oif the globe ; 

What time mine own might also flee. 
As linked with thine in love and fate. 
And, hovering o*er the dolorous strait 

To the other shore, involved in thee, 

Arrive at last the blessed goal. 
And He that died In Holy Land 
Would reach us out the shining handp 

And take us as a single souL 

What reed was that on which I leant? 
Ah, backward fancy, wherefore wako 
Tlie old bitterness again, and break 

The low beginnings of content? 



LXXXIV. 

This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt It, when I sorrowed most, 
*T is better to have loved and loFt, 

Than new to have loved at all 

O true in word, and tried in deed. 
Demanding so to bring relief 
To this which la our common griel^ 

What kind of life la that I lead; 

And whether trust in things above 
Be dimm*d of sorrow or sustain'd ; 
And whether love for him have drain*d 

My capabilities of love; 

Tour words have virtue such as draws 
A feithfkil answer from the breast, 
Thro' light reproaches, half exprest. 

And loyal unto kindly laws. 

My blood an even tenor kept, 
Till on mine ear this message falls. 
That in Vienna's fktal walls 

God*s flnger touch'd him, and he slept 

The great Intelllgenoes fhir 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 

Received and gave him welcome there : 

And led him thro* the blissfhl climes. 
And show*d him In the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 

Shall gather in the cycled times. 

But I remained, whoee hopea were dim. 
Whose life, whose thoughts were little worth. 
To wander on a darken*d earth. 

Where all things round me breathed of him. 

O friendship, equal-poised control, 
O heart, with kindliest motion warm, 

sacred essence, other form, 
O solemn ghost, O crowned aonl I 

Tet none could better know than T, 
How much of act at human hand» 
The sense of human will demands. 

By which we dare to live or die. 

Whatever way my days decline, 

1 felt and feel, tho' left alone. 
His being working in mine own, 

7%e footsteps of his life in mine; 

A life that all the Muses deck'd 
With gifts of grace, that might express 
All-comprehensive tenderness, 

All-subtilising intellect: 

And so my passion hath not swerved 

To works of weakness, but I And 

An image comforting Uie mind, 
And in my grief a strength reserved. 

Likewise the Imaginative woe. 
That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
DilRaed the shock thro* all my life. 

But in the present broke the blow. 

My pulses therefore beat again 
For other friends that once I met : 
Nor can it suit me to forget 

The mighty hopes that make us men. 
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I ^proo your love : I coant It crime 

To moani for auy overmach; 

I, the divided half of anch 
A fkiendflhip aa had maater*d Time; 

Wliich masters Time indeed, and is 

Btemal, separate from fears: 
The all-assaming months and years 

Can take no part away from this: 

But Summer on the steaming floods, 
And Spring that swells the narrow brooks, 
And Antiimn, with a noise of rooks, 

Thai gather in the waning woods. 

And every pnlse of wind and wave 
Becalls, in change of light or gloom, 
My old affection of the tomb, 

And my prime passion in the grave : 

My old affection of the tomb, 

A part of stillness, yearns to speak : 
** Arise, and get thee forth and seek 

A firiendship for the years to come. 

** I watch thee from the quiet shore : 
Thy spirit up to mine can reach ; 
Bnt in dear words of human speech 

We two oommnnlcate no more.*' 

And I, " Can clouds of nature stain 
The starry clearness of the free f 
IIow is it ? Canst thou feel for me 

Home painless sympathy with pain?** 

And lightly does the whisper fhll: 
" T Is hard for thee to fathom this : 
I trinmph In condasive bliss. 

And that serene result of aU.** 

Ho hold I commerce with the dead : 
Or so methinks the de^d would say : 
Or so shsll ^ef with symbols play. 

And plniug life be fancy-fed. 

Now looking to some settled end. 
That these things pass, and I shall prove 
A meeting somewhere, love with love, 

I crave your pardon, O my friend ; 

If not so firesh, with love as true, 
I, clasping brother-hands, aver 
I could not, If I would, transfer 

The whole I felt for him to you. 

For which be they that hold apart 
The promise of the golden hours f 
First love, first friendship, equal powers. 

That marry with the virgin heart. 

sun mine, that cannot bnt deplore, 
That beats within a lonely place. 
That yet remembers his embrace. 

Bat at his footstep leaps no more, 

My heart, tfao* widowM, may not rest 
Qnite in the love of what is gone. 
But seeks to beat in time vrith one 

That warms another living breast 

Ah, take the Imperibet gift I bring. 
Knowing the primrose yet Is desr, 
The primrose of the later year, 

As not unlike to that of Spring. 

LXXZV. 

Swm after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest ttom the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening over brake and bloom 

And meadow, alowly breathing bare 



The round of space, and rapt below 
Thro* all the dewy-taaseU'd wood. 
And shadowing down the homed flood 

In ripples, fkn my brows and blow 

The fever f^om my cheek, and sigh 
The ihll new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my f^ame, till Doubt and Death. 

HI brethren let the fiincy fly 

From belt to belt of crimson seas 
On leagues of odor streaming fkr, 
To where in yonder orient star 

A hundred spirits whisper "Peace.*' 



LXXXVL 

I PAST beside the reverend walls 
In which of old I wore the gown : 
I roved at random thro' the town. 

And saw the tumult of the halls ; 

And heard once more in college fknes 
The storm their high-built organs makSb 
And thunder-music, rolling, shake 

The propheta blason'd on the panea : 

And caught once more the distant shout, 
The measured pulse of radng oars 
Among the willows; paoed tlie shores 

And many a bridge, and aU about 

The same gray flats again, and Iblt ^ 

The same, but not the same ; and last 
Up that long walk of limes I paat 

To see the rooms in which he dwelt 

Another name waa on the door:» 
I lingered ; all within was noise 
Of songs, and clapping hands, and boys 

That crash*d the glaaa and beat the floor; 

Where once we held debate, a band 
or yonthfhl friends, on mind snd art. 
And labor, and the changing mart. 

And aU the fhunework of the land ; 

When one would aim an arrow fUr, 
But send it alackly ftom the string : 
And one vronld pierce an outer ring. 

And one an inner, here and there ; 

And laat the master>bowman, he 
Would cleave the mark. A vrilUng ear 
We lent him. Who, but hung to hear 

The rapt oration flowing ftee 

From point to pohit, with power and grace 
And mnsle in the bounds of law. 
To those concluaiona when we aaw 

The God vrithin him light his fhoe. 

And seem to lift the fbrm, and glow 

In asure orblta heavenly-wise; 

And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Aagelo. 



Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet. 
Rings Bden thro* the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the senses ^mlz, 

O tell me where the passions' meet. 

Whence radiate ; fleroe extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the darkening lea( 
And in the midmost heart of grief 

Thy passion clasps a secret Joy : 
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And I— my harp wonld prelnde woe~- 
I cannot all command the strings: 
The glory of the snm of things 

Will ilash along the chords and go, 

LXXXniL 

WiToo-suis that conntercfaaoge the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dask and bright: 
And thou, with all thy breadth and height 

Of foliage, towering sycamore ; 

How often, hither wandering down, 
My Arthur Iband yoar shadows fliir, 
And shook to all the liberal air 

rhe dost and din and steam of town : 

He bronght an eye for all he saw ; 

He mizt In all oar simple sports ; 

They pleased him, ft-esh from broiling courts 
And dnsty porlieos of the law. 

O Joy to him In thla retreat, 
Immantled in ambrosial dark, 
To drink the cooler air, and mark 

The landscape winking thro' the heat: 

O sound to root the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe In morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 

And tumbled half the mellowing pears ! 

O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, at he lay and read 

The Tuscan poet on the lawn: 

Or fn the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 
Or here she brought the harp and flung 

A ballad to the brightening moon : 

Nor less It pleased in livelier moods. 
Beyond the bounding hill to stray. 
And break the livelong summer day 

With banquet in the distant woods ; 

Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
DIscuss'd the books to love or hate. 
Or toach*d the changes of the state, 

Or threaded some Socratlc dream; 

But if I praised the busy town. 
Ho loved to rail against It still. 
For "ground in yonder social mill, 

We rub each other's angles down, 

"And merge,*' he said, "In form and gloes 
The picturesque of man and roan.** 
We talk'd: the stream beneath us ran. 

The wine-flask lying oonch'd in moss. 

Or cool'd within the glooming wave; 

And last, returning from afar, 

Before the erimson-drcled star 
Had (kll'n into her fiither's grave, 

And brushing ankle-deep In flowers, 
We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled In rhe pail. 

And bnuings of the honeyed honiv. 



Lxxznc. 

Hb tasted love with half his mind. 
Nor ever drank the Inviolate spring 
Where nigbest heaven, who flrst could fllog 

This bitter seed among mankind i 



That could the dead, whose dying eyes 
Were closed with wall, resume their life. 
They would but And In child and wife 

An iron welcome when they rise: 

*T was wen. Indeed, when warm with wine, 
To pledge them with a kindly tear. 
To talk them o'er, to wish them here. 

To count their memories half divine; 

But if they came who paifsied away. 
Behold their brides In other hands; 
The hard heir strides about their lands» 

And will not yield them for a day. 

Yea, tho* their sons were none of these. 
Not less the yet-loved sire would make 
Conftision worse than death, and shake 

The pillars of domestic peoce. 

Ah dear, but oome thou badk to me: 
Whatever change the years have wrou^t, 
I flnd not yet one lonely thought 

That cries against my wish for thee. 

xa 

Wnnf rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush; 
Or underneath the barren bush 

Flits by the sea-blue bird of March ; 

Come, wear the form by which I know 
Thy spirit in time among thy peers ; 
The hope of unaccompllsh'd years 

Be large and ludd round thy brow. 

When summer^s hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe, with many roses rweet. 
Upon the thonsond waves of wheat. 

That ripple round the lonely grange ; 

Come : not In watches of the night. 
But where the sunbeam broodeth warm, 
Come, beauteous in thine after form. 

And like a finer light in Ilufht 

XCI. 

If any vision should reveal 
Thy likeness, I might count it vain, 
As but the canker of the brain ; 

Tea, tho' It spake and made appeal 

To ehanoea vhere our lots were cast 

Togethet in the days behind. 

I might but say, I hear a wind 
Of memory murmuring the past. 

Tea, tho' it spake and bared to view 
A Ihct within tha coming year ; 
And tho' the months, revolving near, 

Should prove the phantom-warning tmt, 

They might not seem thy prophecies, 

But spiritual presentiments. 

And such refraction of events 
As often risee ere they rise. 

xcn. 

I SHALL not see thee. Dare T say 
No spirit ever brake the baud 
That stays him from the native land. 

Where flrst he walk'd when claspt in clay? 

No visual shade of some one lost, 
But he, the Spirit himself, may come 
Where all the nerve of sense Is numb 

Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost 
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O, therefore from thy ftightless noge 
WlB godft in nnconjectnred blisa, 
O, rtom the distance of the abysii 

Of tenfold-complicated change. 

Descend, and touch, and enter ; hear 
The wiah too strong fur words to name; 
That in this blindness of the frame 

My Qhost may feel that thine is near. 

xcm. 

How pnre at heart and sound in head, 

With what divine alTections bold, 

Shoold be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead. 

In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits fW)m their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say. 

My spirit is at peace with all. 

They haunt the silence of the breast. 

Imaginations calm and flilr, 

The memory like a cloudless air. 
The conscience as a sea at rest: 

Bat when the heart is fUl of din. 
And doubt beside the portal waits. 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within. 

XCIV. 

Bt night we linger'd on the lawn, 

For underfoot the herb was dry; 

And genial warmth ; and o*er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn ; 

And calm that let the tapers bum 
Unwavering: not a cricket cb!rr*d: 
The brook alone fkr-off was heard, 

AnA on the board the fluttering urn : 

And bats went round in fragrant skies. 
And wheerd or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine capes 

And woolly breasts and beaded eyes; 

While now we sang old songs that peal*d 
Prom knoll to knr)II, where, couched at ease, 
The white kine glimmer'd, and the trees 

Laid their dark arms about the field. 

But when those others, one by one, 
Withdrew themselves from me and night. 
And in the house light after light 

Went out, and I was all alone, 

A hunger seized my heart ; I read 
Of that glad year that once had been, 
In those fairn leaves which kept their green, 

The noble letters of the dead : 

And strangely on the silence broke 
The 8l1ent>speaking words, and strange 
Was ]ove*s dumb cry defying change 

To test his worth ; and strangely spoke 

The fhith, the vigor, bold to dweQ 
On doubts that drive the coward back, 
And keen thro* wordy snares to track 

Suggestion to her inmost celL 

So word by word, and line hy line, 
The dead man touched me from the past, 
And all at once It seem'd at last 

Bis living soul was flash'd on mine, 



And mine in his was wound, and whirl*d 
About empyreal heights of thought, 
And came on that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world, 

iBonian music meaasilng out 
The steps of Time, the shocks of Chance, 
The blows of Death. At length my trance 

Was canceird, stricken thro* with doubt 

Vague words I but ah, how hard to fhune 
In maiterwmouided forms of speech. 
Or av'n for intellect to reach 

Thro* memory that which I became : 

Till now the doubtfhl dusk reveal'd 
The knoll once more where, conch*d at ensr, 
The white kine gUmmer'd, and ibe trees 

Laid their dark arms about the field : 

And, suck*d from out the distant gloom, 
A breeze began to tremble o'er 
The large leaves of the sycamore. 

And fluctuate all the still perftune, 

And gathering fireshlier overhead, 
Rock'd the fall-folla^^ed elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rore, and flaug 

The lilies to and fro, and said, 

"The dawn, the dawn,** and died away ; 
And Bast and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day. 

XCV. 

Toir say, bnt with no touch of scoro. 
Sweet-hearted, yon, whose light-blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies. 

You tell me, doubt is DevlNbom. 

I know not; one Indeed 1 knew 
In many a subtle question versed. 
Who tonch*d a Jarring Ijre at first, 

But ever strove to make It true: 

Perplezt in (kith, but pnre In deeds, 

At last be beat his music oot. 

There lives more ftdtb In honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

He fought his doubts and gather'd stren^rth, 
He would not make his Judgment blind. 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own ; 
And Power was with him in the night. 
Which makes the darkness and the light. 

And dwells not In the light alone. 

But in the darkness and the cloud, 
As over Sinars peaks of old. 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 

Altho' the trumpet blew so loud. 

XCVL 

Mr love has talk*d with rocks and tree* ; 
He finds on misty mountain-gronnd 
His own vast shadow g1ory-crown*d ; 

He sees himself in all he 



Two partners of a married lifb,^ 
I look'd on these, and thought of thee 
In vastness and In mystery. 

And of my spirit as of a wife. 



} 
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Tbe»e two — ihej dwelt with eye oo eye, 
Their hearts of old have beat In tune, 
Their meetiugs made December June, 

Their every parting waa to die 

Their love has never past away ; 
The daye she never can forget 
Are earnest that he loves her yet, 

Whatever the fidthless people say. 

Her life is lone, he sits apart. 
He loves her yet, she will not weep, 
Tho* rapt in matters dark and deep 

He seems to slight her simple heart 

He thrids the labyrinth of the mind, 
He read:$ the secret of the star, 
He seems so near and yet so for, 

He looks so cold: she thinks him kind. 

She keeps the gift of years before, 
A withered violet Is her blls8 ; 
She knows not what his greatness is: 

For that, for all, she loves him more. 

For him she plays, to him she sings 
Of early faith and plighted vows ; 
She knows but matters of the hoase. 

And he, he knows a thonsand things. 

Her faith is flzt and cannot move. 
She darkly feels him great and wise. 
She dwells on him with falthfal eyes, 

" I cannot understand : I love.** 

XCVIL 

Ton leave as: yon will see the Rhine, 
And those lair hills I saiVd below. 
When I was there with him ; and go 

By summer belts of wheat and vine 

To where he lireaUied his latest breath, 
That City. All her splendor seems 
No livelier than the wisp that gleams 

On Lethe in the eyes of Death. 

Let her great Danube rolling fair 
Snwind her hiles, nnmarkM of me : 
I have not seen, I will not see 

Vienna; rather dream that there, 

A treble darkness, Svil haunts 
The birth, the bridal ; Mend fK>m fHend 
Is oftener parted, fhthers bend 

Above more graves, a thousand wants 

Gnarr at the heels of men, and prey 
By each cold hearth, and sndncss flings 
Her shadow on the blase of kings : 

And yet myself have heard him say. 

That not in any mother town 
With statelier progress to and tto 
The doable tides of chariots flow 

By park and sabarb onder brown 



Of lustier l e a se s ; nor Bare eontent, 
Be told ne. Uvea in any crowd. 
When all is gay with lamps, and lood 

With spofft and aoBg, ia booth and tent. 



Issperfal tella, or 
»bthe 




plain: 
circled dance, and 
into flakes 
rain. 



XCVUL 

RisBST thou thus, dim dawn, again, ^ 
So loud with voices of the birds. 
So thick with lowings of the herds. 

Day, when I lost the flower of meo ; 

Who tremblest thro* thy darkling red 
On yon swoirn brook that bubbles Cut 
By meadows breathing of the past. 

And woodlands holy to the dead; 

Who murmurest in the follaged eave^ 
A song that slights the comiug care. 
And Autumn laying here and there 

A flery finger on the leaves ; 

Who wakenest with thy balmy breath. 
To myriads on the genial earth. 
Memories of bridal, or of birth. 

And unto myriads more, of death 

O, wheresoever those may be, 
Betwixt the slumber of the poles. 
To-day they count as kindred aonls : 

They know rae not, bat mourn with me. 

XCIX. 

I OLUCD the hill : from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 
I find no place that does not bieatba 

Some gracious memory ot my fHend ; 

No gray old grange, or lonely fold. 
Or low morass and whispering reed. 
Or simple stile from mead to mead. 

Or sheepwalk up the windy wold: 

No hoary knoll of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet trill. 
Nor quarry trench*d along the hill. 

And haunted by the wrangling daw : 

Nor runlet tinkling ttom the rock: 
Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
To left and right thro* meadowy cnrrea^ 

That feed the mothers of tiM flock. 

But each has pleased a kindred eye. 
And each reflects a kindlier day ; 
And, leaving these, to pam sway, 

I think once more lie seems to die. 

C3. 

niiwATon*i>, the garden boogh shall swaf. 
The tender blossom flatter down. 
Unloved, that beech will gather browa, 

ThlB maple bnm itself away; 

Unloved, the sun-flower, shining fldr, 
Ray round with flames her disk of 
And many a rose-carnation feed 

With summer spioe tlie haamiag air; 

Unloved, by many a sandy bar. 
The brook shall babble down tte 
At noon, or when the lesser wain 

Is twisting round the polar star; 

Uncared fbr, gird tlie vriady gmfve, 

And flood the haants of hen 

Or into silver arrows break 
The sailing OMMm in creek and 



Till ttom the garden and tte w9i 
A fi«sh associatioB blow. 
And year by year the Is im Iw apr 

Familiar to tlm slcanger^ chOi: 
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At jear by year the laborer tllla 
Hla ^nted glebe, or lope the glades ; 
And year by year our memory (kdes 

From all the circle of the hlUa. 

CI. 

Wa leave the well-beloved place 
Where flnt we gated npon the sky ; 
The roofs, that heard oar earliest cry. 

Will shelter one of stranger race. 

We go, bat ere we go from home, 
As down the garden-walks I move, 
Two spirtu of a diverse love 

Contend for loving masterdom. 

One whispers, here thy boyhood song 
Long since its matin song, and heard 
The low love-laDgaage of the bird 

In oative hazels tassel-hang. 

The other answers, *' Tea, bat here 
Thy feet have strayed in after hoars 
With thy lost fHend among the bowen*. 

And this hath made them trebly dear.** 

These two have striven half the day. 
And each prefbrs his separate claim. 
Poor rivals in a loeing game. 

That will not yield each other way. 

I tarn to go: my feet are set 

To leave the pleasant fields and farmn ; 

Thej mix in one another's arms 
To one pore image of regret 

CIL 

On that last night befbre we went 
From out the doors where I was bred, 
I dream'd a vision of the dead. 

Which left my after>mom content 

Hethoaght I dwelt within a hall. 
And maidens with me: distant hill« 
From hidden snmmita fed with rills 

A river sliding by the walL 

The hall with harp and carol rang. 
They sang of what la wise and good 
And gracefhl. In the centre stood 

A statae veird, to which they sang; 

And which, tho* veii'd, was known to me, 
The shape of him I loved, and love 
Forever: then Hew in a dove 

And bronght a sammona firom the sea : 

And when they learnt that I mast go, 
They wept and waird, bat led the way 
To where a little shallop lay 

At anchor in the flood below ; 

And on by many a level mead. 
And shadowing bioff that made the bankf, 
We glided winding nnder ranks 

Of iris, and the golden reed; 

And Btill at vaster grew the shore, 
And roird the floods in grander space, 
The maidens gather'd strength and grace 

And presence, lordlier than before; 

And I myself, who aat apart 

And watch'd them, wax'd in every limb : 

I felt the thews of Anakim, 
The pnlses of a Titan's heart : 



As one would sing the death of war, 
And one woald chant the history 
Of that great race, which is to be. 

And one the shaping of a star; 

Until the forward-creeping tides 
Began to foam, and we to draw. 
From deep to deep, to where we saw 

A great ahlp lift her shining sides. 

The man we loved was there on deck. 
Bat thrice as large as man he bent 
To greet na^ Up the side I went. 

And fell in silence on his neck : 

Whereat those maidens with one mind 
Bewail'd their lot; I did them ¥rroug: 
" We served thee here,** they said, " so long. 

And wilt thoa leave as now behind f*' 



So rapt I was, they eonld not win 
An answer trom my lips, bat he 
Replying, "Bnter likewise yo 

And go with nsz" they enter'd in. 

And while the wind began to sweep 
A masic oat of sheet and abroad. 
We steer'd her toward a crimson cload 

That landlike slept along the deep. 

cm. 

Ths time draws near the birth of Christ : 
The moon is hid, the night is still ; 
A single charch below the hill 

Is pealing, folded in the mist. 

A single peal of bells below, 
That wakens at this boor of re>t 
A single mnrmar in the breaat, 

That these are not the bells I know. 

Like stnngen' voices here they sound. 
In lands where not a memory atrayi>, 
Nor landmark braathes of other days, 

Bnt all is new anhallow'd ground. 

CIT. 

Tbis holly by the cottage*eave. 
To-night, angather'd, shall it stand : 
We live within the stranger*s land, 

And strangely Calls oar Christmas-eve. 

Oar father's dost is left alone 
And silent under other snows ; 
There in due time the woodbine blow^. 

The violet comes, but we are gone. 

No mora shall wayward grief abuse 
The genial hour with mask and mime ; 
For change of place, like growth of time. 

Has broke the bond of dying use. 

Let cares that petty shadows cast, 
By which our lives ara chiefly proved, 
A little spare the night I loved, 

And hold It solemn to the past 

But let no footstep beat the floor. 
Nor bowl of wassail mantle warm ; 
For who would keep an ancient form 

Thro* which the spirit breathes no mure f 

Be neither song, nor game, mv feast ; 

Nor harp be touch'd, nor flate he blown ; 

No dance, no motion, save alone 
What lightens in the lucid east 
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Of rliring «orld« b j jonder waoi. 
Long Bleeps lb* •ninmer In thi h 
Rnn oDl junr manaurtd ana, uid 

Tbe closing cfclB rich In good. 



Kixa ODt wild bella to ths wild fkj, 
Tbo ayloE cIoDd, Lbs frualj llgbl: 
Tbe jear Is djing In the nigbt; 



And, lest I itiffen Into atonB, 
1 irlil not ent mj hurt nlonct 
nor letd with nlEbs ■ pualng wind : 

WblE prollt Ilea In bsmn tillh, 
And Tscant jcarnlng, tbu' wlib migbt 
To Kale til* buven't hlgbnt belgtu. 

Or dlvi below tbe welli of Dsntb t 

Wbil &nd I In Uie hlKbnt place, 



a rednu ti> ill msoklDd. 

>ut . .lowly drlng »u», 
ancient rurma ot pin; atrlh 
; In tbe nobler mndea of life, 
ivreetir muiDera, parcr lawx. 



IMie hllhlesi coldiii 

RInK onl, ring out 

Bat ring the hiller m 



lUng ODl raise pride Id place and 
The elrlc slander and (hs aplte: 
BiDg in the lore of Irntb and right, 

Wbe In (hK ciiTfiTfion liyit ol cond. 



Ring In lbs Tallsal R 



Hood, 



•T htan. the kindlier 



I 11 rather take what fmlt mty ba 



Whateiei wlsdum sleep with thee. 

CVIIL 

Huar^ArrLDENoi lb dlacnralre talk 
From honsetaold fonntalna ueier diy 
Tbe criac clearneu ot an eje, 

That law thro' all ibe Mnsea' walk, 

Seraphic Intellect and tora 

To aelie and throw the donbla of m. 

Impaaalon'd logic, which oatnn 
Tbe hearer In Its Kerr coutm; 

HIgb nators amorooa of the good, 
Bnt toacb'd with no ascetic gloom ,- 
Ana [WJuliiu pure la snowy bloDoi 

Thro' 111 the jcurs iif April Wood ; 

A lore of freedom rurely felt. 
Of freedom In her regsl eest 
Of Englanfi ; not the Mhool-boj heat. 

The blind hjaierlcs of the Celt: 



, tnalful band, nultk'd. 



la (he day wbeD h 



The lime odmlta not flowers ot 
To deck Ihe hanqqeU Fierce 
The blast of Xonb and Eaet, 



\ud brtntlee all the brakes and Ibonia 
To you bard crescenk as she haoga 
AboTs Ihe wood which grldei and clangs 



Tni^lher, In the drifts Ihi 
To darkoD on Ihe rollln 
Thai bwaki Ihe coaat. 

Arrange the hoard snJ hi 



Bat l^lch the wine 



Tut converse dren UB with delight. 
The meo of rulhc and riper yean: 
The feeble eon), a haunt of fean, 

Forgot hla weakness In IhJ ElgbL 

On Ibee the loynl-heuned iinng. 
The pmuil nas hHlIdlssnu'd of pride, 
Nor cnred the terpcnl at thy (Ida 

To flicker with his double tongne. 



While I, thy denrcft, aat apart. 
And felt thy trUimiib wae aa ml 
And lored Ihem more, that tbej 

The cracefal U^t. the Cbriatlan ai 
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ex. 

Tub cbnrl in eplrit, up or down 
Along the scale of ranks, thro* all, 
To him who grasps a golden ball. 

By blood a king, at heart a clown : 

The charl in spirit, however he Teil 
Hla want in forms for fashion's sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break 

At aeasony thro* the gilded pale : 

For who can always act ? but he, 
To whom a thoosand memories call, 
Not being less but more than all 

The gentleness he aeem*d to be, 

Beat seem*d the thing he was, and Joln'd 
Kach ofltee of the social hoar 
To noble manners, as the flower 

And native growth of noble mind ; 

Nor erer narrowness or spite, 
Or Tlllain fancy fleeting by, 
Drew in the ^pression of an eye, 

Where God and Nature met in light} 

And thus he bore wlthoot abuse 
The grand old name of geuUenum, 
Defamed by every charlatan. 

And soird with all Ignoble use. 

CXL 

flioB Wisdom holds my wisdom less. 
That I, who gase with temperate eyes 
On glorious Insafflclencies, 

Set light by narrower perfectness. 

Bat thou, that flllest all the room 
Of all my love, art reason why 
I seem to cast a careless eye 

On souls, the lesser lords of doom. 

For what wert thou f some novel power 
Sprang up forever at a touch. 
And hope could never hope too much, 

In watching thee from hour to hour, 

Large elements in order brought, 
And tracts of calm flroro tempest made. 
And world-wide fluctuation sway*d 

la vassal tides that follow'd thought. 

CZIL 

*T IS held that sorrow makes us wise ; 
Yet how much wisdom sleeps with thee 
Which not alone had guided me. 

But served the seasons that may rise : 

For can I doubt who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force and skill 
To strive, to fashion, to ftilfll— 

I doubt not what thou wouldst have been ; 

A life in dvk action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice of Parliament, 

A pillar Bteadflwt in the storm, 

Should licensed boldness gather force. 
Becoming, when the time has birth, 
A lever to uplift the earth 

And roll it in another course, 

With thousand shocks that oome and go, 
With agonies, with energies, 
With overthrowings, and with cries. 

And undulations to and fro. 



CZIII. 

Who loves not Knowledge ? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty t Msy vhe mix 
With men and prosper ! Who shall flx 

Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 

But on her forehead sits a Are: 
She sets her forward conutenance 
And leaps into the Aitnre chance, 

Submitting all things to de«ir& 

Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain. 
She cannot flight the fear of deatlu 
What is she, cut from love and faith. 

But some wild PalUis from the brain 

Of Demons f flery>hot to burst 
All barriers In her onward race 
For power. Let h^r know her placet 

She is the second, not the flmu 

A higher hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain : and guide 
Her foouteps, moving side by »idc 

With wisdom, like the younger child : 

For she ia earthly of the mind, 
But Wisdom heavenly of the soul. 
O friend, who earnest tn thy goal 

So earty, leaving me behind, 

I would the great world grew like thee. 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 

In reverence and in diarity. 

CXIV. 

Now fades the last long streak of snow. 
Now bourgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 

Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue. 
And drown'd in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea; 

Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder gleaming green, and fly 
The happy birds, that diange their nkv 

To build and brood ; that live their lives 

From land to land : and In my breast 
Spring wakene too : and my regret 
Becomes an April violet. 

And bnds and blossoms like the rest 

CXV. 

Is it, then, regret for buried time 
That keenlier in sweet April wake*. 
And meets the year, and gives snd takes 

The colors of the crescent prime t 

Not all : the songs, the stirring atr, 
The life re-orient out of duet. 
Cry thro* the sense to hearten tm^t 

In that which made the world so Ikir. 

Not all regret: the flice will shine 
Upon me, while I muse alone : 
And that dear voice I once have known 

Still speak to me of me and mine: 
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Tet Itm of sorrow Wrm in me 
For day* of happy oommnoe dead , 
LeM yearning for the friendship fled. 

Than some stroiig bond which la to be. 

CTVL 

O DATS and hoom, your work li thi9, 
To hold me from my proper place, 
A little while from his embrace, 

For foliar gain of after bllas; 

That oat of distance might ensne 
Desire ot nearness donbly sweet : 
And anto roeeting when we meet. 

Delight a haudred-fold accrue, 

For every grain of sand that mne, 
And every span of shade that steals, 
And every kiss of toothed wheels, 

And all the courses of the suns. 

CXVIL 

C'oirrKMFi-ATB all this work of Time, 
The iutnt laboring in his youth : 
Nor dream of human love and truth, 

Aa dying Nature's earth and Ume ; 

But trust that thoee we call the dead 
Are breathers ot an ampler day. 
Forever nobler ends. They say, 

rhe solid earth whereon we tread 

In tracts of fluent heat began. 
And grew to seeming-random forms. 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 

Till at the Inst aroM the man ; 



Not only cunning casta in clay : 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men. 

At least to mcf I would not stay. 

Let him, the wiMr man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action, like the greater ape, 

But I was bom to other things. 

czx. 

Sad Helper o*er the buried sun, 
And ready, thou, to die with him, 
Thou watchest all things ever dim 

And dimmer, and a glory done: 

The team is looeen'd fhim the woln. 
The boat Is drawn upon the shore ; 
Thou llstenest to the closing door. 

And life is darken*d in the brain. 

Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 
By thee the world's great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakefol bird: 

Behind thee comes the greater light : 

The market boat ia on the stream. 
And voices hail it trom the brink; 
Thou hear^st the village hammer dink. 

And see'iBt the moving of the team. 

Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the fltst, the last, 
Thou, like my present and my past, 

Thy place is changed , thou art the same. 



Who throve and branched from clime to climu i 

The herald of a higher race, 

And of himself in highei place 
If so he type this work of time 

Within himself, from more to more • 
Or, crown'd with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course, and show 

That lifts IS not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom. 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 

And batter*d with the shocks of doom 

To phape and use. Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast : 
Move upward, working out the beast. 

And let the ape and tiger die. 

cxvin. 

DooBs, where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, not as one that weeps 
1 come once more : the city sleeps : 

I smell the meadow in the street; 

I hear a chirp of birds : 1 see 

Betwixt the black fronts long-withdrawn 

A light-blue lane of early dawn. 
And think of early days and thee. 

And bless thee, for thy lips are bland, 
And bright the friendship of thine eye : 
, And in my thonghto with scarce a sigh 
I take the pressure of thine hand. 

CXIX. 

T Tanrr 1 have not wasted breath : 

I think we are not wholly brain, 

Magnetic mockeries; not In vain, 
Uke Paul ^vith beasts, 1 fought with Death ; 



CXXL 

O, WAST thou with me, dearest, then. 
While I rose up against my doom. 
And yearn'd to burst the folded gloom. 

To bare the eternal Heavens again. 

To feel once more, in placid awe. 
The strong Imagination roll 
A sphere of stars about my soul, 

In all her motion one with law. 

If thou wert with me, and the grave 
Divide us not, be with me now. 
And enter In at breast and brow, 

Till all my blood, a fuller wave. 

Be quickened with a livelier breath. 
And like an inconsiderate boy, 
As in the former flash of Joy, 

I slip the thoughts of life and death ; 

And all the breeae of Fancy blows, 
And every dew-drop paints a bow. 
The wizard lightnings deeply glow. 

And every thought breaks out a row, 

cxxn. 

Tnaaa rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes thou hast seen : 
There where the long street roar^ hath 

The stillness of the central sea. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing sUnd.* • 
They melt like mist, the solid lands. 

Like clouds they shape themselves and gu. 

But in my spirit will I dwell. 
And dream my dream, and hold it 
For tho' my lips may breathe adieu. 

I cannot think the thing farewell. 
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CXXIIL 

That which we dare luToke to bless; 

Oar dearest fkltb ; oar ghastliest doabt ; 

He, They, One, All ; wfthin, without ; 
The Power in darkness whom we goess ; 

T found Him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle's wing, or insect's eye : 
'tfoT thro* the questions men may try, 

The petty oobwebs we have spun: 

If e*er, when (iilth had falVn asleep, 
I heard a Toioe, ** Believe no more,** 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason's colder part. 
And like a man in ¥rrath the heart 

Stood up and answered, "I have felt.** 

No, like a child in doubt and fear : 
But that blind clamor made me wise: 
Then was I as a child that cries. 

But, crying, knows his flither near ; 

And what I am beheld again 
Wliat is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 

That reach thro* nature, moulding men. 

CXXIV, 

Wbatitsb I have said or sung. 
Some bitter notes my harp would give. 
Yea, tho* there often seem*d to live 

A contradiction on the tongue. 

Yet Hope had never lost her youth ; 

She did but look thro' dimmer eyes ; 

Or Love but play'd with gracious lies 
Because he felt so flx'd in truth : 

And if the song were fhll of care, 
He breathed the spirit of the song; 
And if the words were sweet and strong, 

lie set his royai signet there; 

Abiding with me till I sail 
To seek thee on the mystic deeps, 
And this electric force, that keeps 

A thousand pulses dancing, tall 

CXXV. 

LovK is and was my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend. 

Which every hour his couriers bring. 

Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And will be, tho* as yet I keep 
Within his court on earih, and sleep 

Bncompass'd by his faithflil guard, 

And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place. 
And whispers to the worlds of space. 

In the deep night, that all in well. 

CXXVI. 

Am) all is well, tho* faith and form 
Be sunder'd in the night of fear : 
Well roars the storm to those that bear 

A deeper voice across the storm. 

Proclaiming social truth «hall spread. 
And Justice, ev'n tho* thrice again 
The red fool-ftiry of the Seine 

Should pile her barricades with dead. 



But ill for him that wears a crown, 
And him, the lasar, in his rags : 
They tremble, the sustaining crags; 

The spires of Ice are toppled down, 

And molten up, and roar in flood ; 
The fortress crashes from on high. 
The brute earth lightens to the sky, 

And the great JBon sinks in blood. 

And compass*d by the flres of Hell ; 
While Uiou, dear spirit, happy star, 
O'erlook'st the tumult from afar. 

And smilest, knowing all is welL 

cxxvn. 

Tr love that rose on stronger wings, 
Unpalsied when we met with Death, 
Is comrade of the lesser fidth 

That sees the course of human things. 

No doubt vast eddies In the flood 
Of onward time shall yet be made. 
And throned races may degrade; 

Yet, O ye mysteries of good, 

Wild Hours that fly with Hope and Fear. 
If all your office had to do 
With old resnlU that look like new; 

If this were all your mission here. 

To draw, to sheathe a useless sword. 
To fool the crowd with glorious lies^ 
To cleave a creed in sects and criers 

To change the bearing of a word. 

To shift an arbitrary power. 
To cramp the student at his desk, 
To make old bareness picturesque 

And tuft with grass a feudal tower; 

Why then my scorn might well descend 
On yon and yours. I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art. 

Is toil codperant to an end. 

CXXVIIL 

Dbau friend, far ofl*, my lost desire. 
So fsr, so near in woe and weal ; 
O loved the most, when most I feel 

There is a lower and a higher ; 

Known and unknown : human, divine : 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye : 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not dle^ 

Mine, mine, forever, ever mine ; 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be ; 

Love deepller, darkller understood ; 

Behold, I dream a dresm of good, 
And mingle all the world with thee. 



CXXIX. 

Tht voice is on the rolling air; 

I hear thee where the waters mn ; 

Thou standest In the rising sun. 
And in the setting thou art fiilr. 

What art thou then f I cannot irnew . 
But tho* I seem In star and flower 
To feel thee some dlffhslve power, 

I do not therefore love thee less: 

My love involves the love before ; 

My love Is raster passion now; 

Tho* mix'd with Ood and Nature thoi^ 
I seem to love thee more and more. 



1 



V2S 



IN MEMORIAM. 



Far off thou art, bui ever nigb ; 

2 have thee atlU, and I r^uice ; 

I proeper, circled with thy voice; 
I shall uot loee thee tho' I die. 

cxxx. 

O LIVING will that thalt endnre 
When all that seetns shall Buffer shock, 
Rise iu the epiritaal rock, 

Flow thro' oar deeds and make them pare. 

That we may lift from oat of dost 
A voice as nnto him that hears, 
A cry above the conqaer'd years 

To one that with as workis and trasts, 

With faith that comes of self-control, 
The troths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow fivm, soal in soal. 



O TBUK and tried, so well and long. 
Demand uot thoa a marriage lay; 
In that it iB thy marriage day 

Is masic more than any song. 

Nor have I felt so much of bliss 
Since first he told me that he loved 
A daughter of oar hoase ; nor proved 

Since that dark day a day like this; 

Tho' I since then have nnmber*d o'er 
Some thrice three years r they went and came, 
Remade the blood and changed the frame, 

And yet is love not less, bat more ; 

No longer caring to embalm 

In dying songs a dead regret, 

Bnt like a statae solid-set. 
And moulded In colossal calm. 

Regret is dead, bat love Is more 
Than in the summers that are fiovna. 
For I myself with these have grown 

To something greater than before; 

Which makes appear the songs I made 
As echoes out of weaker times. 
As half bat Idle brawling rhymes, 

The sport of random sun and shade. 

Bat where Is she, the bridal flower. 

That must be made a wife ere noon 7 
. She enters, glowing like the moon 
Of Eden on its bridal bower : 

On me she bends her blissful eyes. 
And then on thee ; they meet thy look 
And brighten like the star that shook 

Betwixt the palms of paradise. 

O when her life was yet In bad. 
He too foretold the perfect rose^ 
For thee she grew^ for thee she grows 

Forever, and as (hir as good. 

^nd thou art worthy; fhll of power; 
As gentle ; liberal-minded, great. 
Consistent ; wearing all that weight 

Of learning lightly like a flower. 

Bat now set oat; the noon is near. 

And I most give away the bride: 

She fears not, or with thee beside 
And me behind her, will not fearr 



For I that danced her on my kuee. 
That watch'd her on her nnrse's arm. 
That shielded all her life from harm. 

At last mast part with her to thee : 

Now waiting to be made a wife. 
Her feet, my darling, on the dead ; 
Their pensive tablets roand her head* 

And the most living words of life 

Breathed in her ear. The ring to on. 
The "wilt thoa,*' answer'd, and again 
The "wilt thoa" ask'd till ont of twain 

Her sweet "I will ** has made ye one. 

Now sign yoar names, which shall be read. 
Mute symbols of a Joyfhl mom. 
By village eyes as yet unborn ; 

The names are sign*d, and overhead 

Begins the clash and dang that tells 
The Joy to every wandering breeae ; 
The blind wall rocks, and on the trees 

The dead leaf trembles to the bells. 

O happy hoar, and happier hoars 
Await them. Many a merry foce 
Salntes them— maidens of the place. 

That pelt as in the porch with flowers. 

O happy hoar, behold the bride 
With him to whom her hand I gave. 
They leave the porch, they pass the giare. 

That has to-day its sonny side. 

To-day the grave is bright for me, 
For them the light of life increased. 
Who stay to share the morning feast, 

^Vllo rest to-night beside the sea. 

Let all my genial spirits advance 
To meet and greet a whiter snn : 
My drooping memory will not shan 

The foaming grape of eastern France. 

It circles roand, and fancy plays, 
And hearts are warm*d, and faces bloom. 
As drinking health to bride and groom 

We wish them store of Iiappy days. 

Nor count me all to blame if I 
Conjectnre of a stiller gnest. 
Perchance, perchance, among the re«l. 

And, tho' In silence, wishing joy. 

Bat they must go, the time draws on, 
And those irhite-fiivor'd horses wait ; 
They rise, bnt linger; it is late; 

Farewell, we kiss, and they are gon«^ 

A shade falls on as like the dark 
From little clondlets on the grass, 
Bnt sweeps away as out we pass 

To range the woods, to roam the park, 

Discnssing how their coortship grew. 
And talk of others that are wed, 
And how she look*d, and what he said. 

And back we come at fiill of dew. 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee. 
The shade of passing thoogfat, the vealtl 
Of words and wit, the doable health, 

The crowning cup, the three-tlmes-three. 
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And last th« dance ;~tlll I retire: 
Damb \a that tower which epake lo lond, 
And high In heaven the streaming cloud, 

And on the downs a rising fire; 

And rise, O moon, from jonder down. 
Till oyer down and oyer dale 
All night the shining vapor sail 

And pass the silent-lighted (own. 

The white-faced halls, the glancing rills. 
And catch at every monntaiu head, 
And o'er the friths that branch and spread 

Their sleeping silver thro' the hills; 

And touch with shade the bridal doom. 
With tender gloom the roof, the wall ; 
And breaking let the splendor fall 

To spangle all the happy shores 

By which they rest, and ocean sonnds, 
And, star and system rolling past, 
A sonl shall draw from out the vast 

And strike his being into boonds, 



And, moved thro* life of lower phase, 
ReBolt in man, be bom and think, 
And act and love, a closer link 

Betwixt OS and the crowning race 

Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge ; nnder whose command 
Is Earth and Earth's, and In 7heir hand 

Is Nature like an open book; 

No longer half-akin to bnite. 
For all we thought and loved and did, 
And hoped, and safferM, is bat seed 

Of what In them is flower and frnlt ; 

Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet, was a noble type 
Appearing ere the times were ripe. 

That friend of mine who lives in God, 

That Ood, which ever lives and love?. 
One Ood, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To whldi the whole creation moves. 



MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 



MAUD. 

L 

1. 

I HATB the dreadftil hollow tehind the little wood, 
Its lips In the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath. 
The red-ribb'd ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 
And Echo there, whatever is ask'd her, answers " Death.** 



For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was found. 
His who had given me life— O father I O God I was it well?— 
Mangled, and flatten^, and cmsb*d, and dinted Into the ground : 
There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell. 

8. 

Did he fling himself down ? who knows ? for a vast speculation had falTd, 
And ever he mutter*d and madden'd, and ever wann*d with despair. 
And out he w;alk'd when the wind like a broken worldling waifd, 
And the flying gold of the mln*d woodlands drove thro* the air. 



I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirr'd 
By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail*d, by a whispered fright, 
And my pulses closed their gates with a shock on my heart as I heard 
The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering night 



» 

Villany somewhere I whose f One says, we are villainB alL 
Not he : his honest Dune should at least by me be maintain*d : 
Bat that old man, now lord of the broad estate and the Hall, 
Dropt oir gorged from a scheme that had left us flaccid and draln*d. 



Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace? we have made them a curse. 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own ; 

And lost of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 

Than the heart of the citlaen hissing in war on his own hearthstone? 

9 



It Iboe »n tbe S»jt ot advuiec^ the mrki of the inni a( mind, 



Sooner or hler I too mi; puairelj take the print 
or thB goMen tge— whr not t I hive neither hope nor tniit : 
H*T mSJa jaj heart u a mtllttone, Ht mj fUe u m flint, 
Cbeit and be cheated, and diat who knomt ne are uhei and 



Peace ^Itlog nnder her oUie, and slnrring the days gone hf, 
When the poor are hovdl'd and bnitled togeUter, each eei, like n 
When only the ledger lliee, and wben only not all men lie ; 
Peace in her rinejaid— yee :— hut a oompanr forgea the vine. 



And the iltiiol inidiieu Qsahes np In the mfllan'e head, 
Till the Blth; br-lane rlnge to the yell ot the trampled wifk. 
While chalk and alnm and plaeter are lold to the poor for bra 
And the spirit ot mnrdet works In the very meani of life. 



And Sleep mnEt He down aim'd. Tor ths vlllanons centre 
Grind on the wakeltal ear In tbe bntb of (he moonleu t 
While BDOtber Is cheating the sick of a fCir last gasps, i 
To pettle a poleon'd p<^>on behind bla crinuon lights. 



When a Hammonlle raottHr kills her babe for a bnrlal IM, 
And llmonr-Kammon grini on a pile of children's booes, 
Is 11 peace or warJ better, war ! lond war hj land and bj aea. 
War with a tboosand battles, and ihakbig a hnndred Ibrones. 



For I tmst If sn enemy's fleet came yonder romid by the blU, 
And the rushing bsttle-bolt saog from tbo Uiree-decker ont of the foam, 
That the smoolh-tttced snnb-noeed rogne would lesp tram hli connter and UJi, 
And strike, If be conld, were It but with his cheating yardwand, borne. — 



What t sm I raging alone as my fslher raged In bis mood J 
Must I too creep to the hallow and daeh myself down and die 
Rather Ihsu hold by the Isw that I made, neiermore to brood 
On a horror of atiatter'd llmba and a wrelched awlndler'a lief 



Would there be sorrow tor nut there was Ioh In (he ] 
Lore for tbe aQonI thing that tiad made blse hsite to 
Wrapt In a dosk, as I sew him, and Ihoogbt be wonld 
And lara at the lie and the liar, ab Ood, as be need tt 



I am sick of the "Hall and the hill, I am alck o( tbe moor and tbe mila. 
Why shonld I atayt can a sweeter chance erer come to me heret 
O, hSTlng the nervea of motion as well as the nerres of psln. 
Were 11 not wUe If I fled &om the place and the pit end the fearf 



There are workmen up at tbe Hall : they are coming back from abroad ( 
The dark old place will be gUt by the toDcb ot a mlUlonnalre i 
I bare beard, I know not nbeoce, of the stngolar beauty of Hand; 
I play'd wltti the ^1 wbea a child i she prcmilBed tbeo to be fUr. 



Xapd with h«r Teotonna cUmMiiga and tomblea and chUdlsb escqia^ 
Hand the delight of tbe rlllage, the nnglng Joy ot the Hall, 
Hand with her aweet parse-month when mj tsther dangled tbe gnp«^ 
Hand tbe bclored of my mother, tbe moon-bced darling of all, — 
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19. 

What is she now? Uy dreams ara bad. She may brio|r me a cane. 
No, there is Cstter game on the moor ; ahe will let me alone. 
Thaaks, for the llend beat knowa whether woman or man be the wonew 
I will bury myself in my books, and the Deril may pipe to his own. 

IL 

LoHo haye I sigh'd for a calm : Ood grant I may And it at last 1 

It will never be broken by Maod, she haa neither savor nor salt, 

Bat a cold and dear-eat Ihoe, as I fonnd when her carriage past. 

Perfectly beaatifhl: let it be granted her: where is the firnlt? 

All that I saw (for her eyes were downcast, not to be seen) 

Faultily fkalUess, idly regalar, splendidly nail, 

Dead perfection, no more; nothing more, if it had not been 

For a chance of travel, a paleness, an hoar's defect of the rose, 

Or an nnderlip, yon may call it a little too ripe, too fall, 

Or the least little delicate aqailine carve in a sensitive nose. 

From which I escaped heart-free, with the least litUe touch of epleeib 

m. 

Cold and clear-cat flice, why come yoa so craelly meek, 
Breaking a slumber in which all spleenfal folly was drown*d, 
Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the cheek. 
Passionless, pale, cold fitoe, starsweet on a gloom profoand ; 
Womanlike, taking revenge too de^ for a transient wrong 
Done but in thought to your beaaty, and ever as pale as before 
Growing and fkding and growing npon me withoat a sound, 
Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night long 
Growing and Csding and growing, till I could bear it no more, 
But arose, and all by myself In my own dark garden ground. 
Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung shipwrecking roar. 
Now to the scream of a madden*d beach dragg'd down by the wave^ 
Walk'd in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and found 
The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 

IV. 

L 

A MiLLiosr emeralds break finom the rnby-budded lime 
In the little grove where I sit-~ah, wherefore cannot I be 
Like things of the season gay, like the bountlfhl season bland, 
When the fiir-off sail is blown by the breeze of a softer clime. 
Half-lost in the liquid axure bloom of a crescent of sea. 
The silent sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the land f 



Below me, there. Is the village, and looks how quiet and small I 
And yet babbles o*er like a dty, with gossip, scandal, and spite ; 
And Jack on his alehouse bench has as many lies as a Czar; 
And here on the landward side, by a red rock, glimmers the Hall ;' 
And up in the high Hall-garden I see her pass like a light: 
But sorrow seiae me if ever thai light be my leading star 1 

8. 

When have I bow*d to her father, the wrinkled head of the race f 
I met her to-day with her brother, but not to her brother I bow*d ; 
I bow'd to his lady-sister as she rode by on the moor; 
But the fire of a foolish pride flash'd over her beautUhl fiice. 

child, you wrong your beauty, believe it, in being so proud : 
Tour father has wealth well-gotten, and I am nameless and poor. 

4. 

1 keep but a man and a maid, ever ready to slander and steal; 
I know it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 

A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way: 

For nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal ; 

The Mayfly la torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear'd by ttie shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit ia a world of plander and prey. 

6. 

We are puppets, ICan in hia pride, and Beaaty fkir in her flower ; 
Do we move onrselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes oe off from the board, and others ever sncoeed ? 
Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here tor an hoar; 
We whisper, and hint, and chockle, and grin at a brother's shame; 
However we brave '1 oat, we men are a little breed. 
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A monetroiu eft was of old the Lord and Master of Earth, 
For him did his high snn flame, and hi« river billowing ran* 
And he felt himself in his force to be Nature's crowning race. 
As nine months go to the shaping an inlhnt ripe for his birth, 
So many a million of ages have gone to the making of man : 
He now is flrst, bat is he the last? is ne not too base? 

7. 

The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and Tain, 
An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor ; 
The passionate heart of the poet is whirl'd into folly and vice. 
I would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain ; 
For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, were more 
Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden of spice. 

8. 

For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 

Who knows the ways of the world, how Qod will bring them about f 

Oar planet is one, the suns are many, the world Is wide. 

Shall I weep if a Poland fkll 7 shall I shriek if a Hongary fiiU ? 

Or an infant civilization be ruled with rod or with knout? 

I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide. 



Be mine a philosopher's life In the quiet woodland ways. 

Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace be my lot, 

For-ofT flrom the clamor of liars belied in the hubbub of lies ; 

From the long-neck'd geese of the world that are ever hissing dispraise^ 

Because their natures are little, and, whether he heed it or not. 

Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of poisonous flies. 

And most of all would I flee ftom the cruel madness of love. 
The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless IIL . 
Ah Maud, you mllk-whlte fawn, you are all unmeet tor a wife. 
Tour mother is mute In her grave as her image in marble above ; 
Tour father is ever in London, you wander about at your will ; 
Ton have but lied on the roses, and lain In the lilies of life. 



V. 



A voios by the cedar-tree, 

In the meadow under the Hall I 

She is singing an air* that is known to me, 

A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet's call I 

Singing alone in the morning of lift, 

In the happy morning of life and of May, 

Singing of men that in battle array, 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

March with banner and bugle and flfe 

To the death, for their native land. 



Maud with her exquisite face, 
And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 
And feet like sunny gems on an English green, 
Maud in the light of her youth and her grace, 
SlLglng of Death, and of Honor that cannot die. 
Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and mean, 
And myself so languid and base. 

8. 

Silence, beautiful voice! 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a Joy in which 1 cannot r^oice, 

A glory I shall not And. 

sun I I will hear you no more, 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice 

But to move to the meadow and foil before 

Her feet on the meadow grass, and adore, 

Not her, who is neither cour^y nor kind, 

Not her. not her, but a voice. 



VL 

1. 

MoBifXMe arises stormy and pale. 

No sun, but a wannlsh glare 

In fold upon fold of hueless cloud. 

And the budded peaks of the wood are bow'd 

Caught and culTd by the gale : 

I had flmcied it would be fair. 



Whom but Maud should I meet 

Last night, when the sunset bum'd 

On the blossomed gable-ends 

At the head of the village street. 

Whom but Maud should I meet ? 

And s^e toudi'd my hand with a smile so sweet 

She made me divine amends 

For a courtesy not retum'd. 

8. 

And thus a delicate spark 

Of glowing and growing light 

Thro* the livelong hours of the dark 

Kept Itself worm In the heart of my dreams^ 

Ready to burst in a color*d flame ; 

Tin at last, when the rooming came 

In a cloud. It faded, and seems 

But an ashen-gray delight 

4. 

What if with her sunny hair. 
And smile as sunny as cold. 
She meant to weave me a snare 
Of some coquettish deceit, 
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Cleopatra-like as of old 

To entangle me when we met, 

To have her Uon roll in a silken net, 

And fawn at a victor's foet 



Ah, what shall I be at flftj 
Sbonld Nature keep me alive, 
in flDd the world so bitter 
When I am bat twenty-live t 
Yet, if she were not a cheat, 
ir Hand were all that she seemed. 
And her smile were all that I dream*d. 
Then the world were not so bitter 
Bat a smile coald make it sweet. 



What if tho' her eye seem'd ftill 
or a kind intent to me, 
What if that dandy-despot, he. 
That Jeweird mass of millinery, 
That oird and cnrl'd Aisyrian Ball 
Smelling of mask and of insolence, 
Her brother, from whom I keep aloof, 
Who wants the liner politic sense 
To mask, tho* hot in his own behoof, 
With a glassy smile his bratal scorn,— 
What if he' had told her yestermom 
How prettily for his own sweet sake 
A Ikce of tenderness might be felgn*d, 
And a moist mirage in desert eyes, 
That so, when the rotten bastings shake 
In another month to his brazen lies, 
A wretc&ed vote may be gain'd. 

7. 

For a nven ever croaks, at my side. 

Keep watch and ward, keep watch and ward. 

Or thoa wilt prove their tool. 

Tea too, myself from myself I gaard. 

For often a man's own angry pride 

li cap and bells for a fooL 

a 

Perhaps the tmile and tender tone 

Came oat ot her pitying womanhood, 

For am I not, am 1 not, here alone 

So many a sammer since she died. 

My mother, who was so gentle and good? 

Living alone in an empty boose. 

Here half-hid In the gleaming wood. 

Where I hear the dead at midday moan. 

And the shrieking rash of the wainscot moose. 

And my own sad name in comers cried, 

When the shiver of dancing leaves Is thrown 

Aboot its echoing chambers wide. 

Till a morbid hate and horror have grown 

Of a world in which I' have hardly mixt, 

And a morbid eating lichen flxt 

On a heart half-tam*d to stone. 

9. 

heart of stone, are yoo flesh, and caught 
By that yoo swore to withstand f 

For what was it else within me wrought 
Bat, I fear, the new strong wine of love, 
That made my tongoe so stammer and trip 
When I saw the treasured splendor, her hand, 
Come sliding out ol her saered glove. 
And the sonlight broke from her lip? 

10. 

1 have play'd with her when a ehlld ; 
She remembers it now we meet. 

Ah well, well, well, I may be begoUed 
By some coquettish deceit 
Yet, If she were not a cheat, 



If Hand were all that she aeem'd. 
And her smile had all that I dream'd. 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 

VIL 
1. 

DtD I hear it half in a dose 
Long since, I know not where? 

Did I dream it an hour ago. 
When asleep in this ann*chair ? 



Men were drinking together. 
Drinking and talking of me ; 

** Well, if it prove a girl, the boy 
Will have plenty : so let it be.** 

8. 

Is it an echo of somethhog 
Read with a boy*s delight, 

Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian night? 



Strange, that I hear two men. 

Somewhere, talking of me ; 
"Well, if it prove a girl, my boy 

Will have plenty: so let it be." 

vm. 

Sua came to the village charch. 

And sat by a pillar alone ; 

An angel watching an om 

Wept over her, carved in stone : 

And once, bat once, she lifted her eyes, 

And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blnrii*d 

To And they wera met by my own ; 

And suddenly, sweetly, my heart beat stronger 

And thicker, until I heard no longer 

The snowy-banded, dilettante, 

Delicate-handed priest intone; 

And thought, is it pride, and mused and 8igh*d 

"No surely, now it cannot be pride.** ' 

IX. 

I WAS walking a mile. 
More than a mile fh>m the shore. 
The sun look*d out with a smile 
Betwixt the dood and the moor. 
And riding at set of day 
Over the dark moor land. 
Rapidly riding far away, 
She waved to me with her hand. 
There were two at her side. 
Something flash*d in the sun, 
Down by the hill I saw them ride. 
In a moment they were gone : 
Like a sudden spark 
Struck vainly In the night. 
And back returns the dark 
With no more hope of light 



1. 

SioK, am I sick of a Jealous dread ? 
Was not oue of the two at her side 
This new-made lord, whose splendor plncki 
The slavish hat from the villager*B head ? 
Whose old grandfather has lately died. 
Gone to a blacker pit, for whom 
Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And laying his trams in a poison'd gloon^ 
Wrought, till he crapt from a gutted min« 
Master of half a servile shire, 
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And left hiB coal all tom'd into gold 
To a grandaon, first of hla noble line. 
Rich in the grace all women dedre, 
Strong in the power that all men adore, 
And simper and set their Toices lower, 
And soften as if to a girl, and hold 
Awe-stricken breaths at a work divine, 
Seeing his gewgaw castle shine, 
New as his title, bnilt last year, 
There amid perky larches and pine. 
And over the snUen-porple moor 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear. 



What, has he fonnd my Jewel ontf 
For one of the two that rode at her side 
Bound for the Hall, I am sore was he: 
Bopnd for the Hall, and I think for a bride. 
Blithe wonld her brother's acceptance be. 
Mdad coold be gracioiis too, no donbt. 
To a lord, a captain, a padded shape, 
• A bought commission, a waxen fiira, 
A rabbit month that is ever agape— 
Bought r what is it he cannot bay? 
And therefore splenetic, personal, base, 
A wounded thing with a rancorous cry. 
At war with myself and a wretched race, 
Sick, sick to the heart of life, am L 

Last week came one to the county town. 
To preach' our poor little army down. 
And play the game of the despot kings, 
Tho* the state has done it and thrice as well: 
This broad-brim*d hawker ot holy things. 
Whose ear Is stolFd with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war ! can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence f 
Put down the passions that ;nake earth Hell ! 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride,. 
Jealousy, down ! cut off fh>m the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear ; 
Down too, down at your own fireside. 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 
For each is at war with mankind. 

4. 

I wish I could hear again 

Ttkt chivalrous battle-eong 

That she warbled alone in her Joy ! 

I might persuade myself then 

She would not do herself this great wrong 

To take a wanton, dissolute boy 

For a man and leader of men. 

5. 

Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand. 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by. 
One still strong man in a blatant laud. 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat,— one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 



And ah for a man to arise in me. 
That the man I am may ceaie to be t 



1. 

O LIT the solid ground 
Not fail beueath my feet 

Before my life has found 
What some have found so sweet; 



Then let come what come nuy, 
What mattn* if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day. 



Let the sweet heavens endure. 
Not close and darken above m» 

Before I am quite quite sure 
That there is one to love me; 

Then let come what come may 

To a life that has been so sad, 

I shall have had my di^. 

xn. 

L 

BixDB in the high Hall-garden 
When twiUght was felling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 



Where was Maud f in our wood ; 

And I, who else, was with her. 
Gathering woodland lilies. 

Myriads blow together. 

8. 
Birds in our woods sang 

Hinging thro' the valleyB, 
Maud is here, here, here 

Li among the lilies. 



I kiss'd her slender hana. 
She took the kiss sedately ; 

Maud is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately. 



I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her fevorl 

Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 

6. 

1 know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy. 

For her feet have tonch'd the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 

T. 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 

Were crying and calling to her. 
Where is Maud, Maud, Maud, 

One is come to woo her. 

• 

Look, a horse at the door. 
And little King Charles is snarling^ 

Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darUug. 

xm. 

1. 

SooBM*x>, to be scom'd by one that I acorn, 

Is that a matter to make me fret? 

That a calamity hard to be borne ? 

Well, he may live to hate me yet 

Fool that I am to be vext with his pride 1 

I past him, I was crossing his lands; 

He stood on the path a little aside ; 

His face, as I grant, tai spite of spite. 

Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and wbit^b 
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And six feet two, as I think, he stands ; 
Bat his essences tani'd the live air sick, 
And barliAroos opnlenoe Jewel-thick 
8ann*d Itself on his breait and his hands. 



Who sball call me ungentle, unfair, 
I long*d so heartily then and there 
To give him the grasp of fellowship ; 
Bat wbile I past he was homming an air, 
Stopt, and then with a riding whip 
Leisurely tapping a glossy boot. 
And carving a contumelious Up, 
Gorgonized me fh)m head to foot 
With a stony British stare. 



Why sits he here in his father's chair? 
That old man never comes to his place: 
Shall I believe him ashamed to be seen ? 
For only once, In the village street, 
Last year, I caught a glimpse of his fhce, 
A gray old wolf and a Iean</ 
Scarcely, now, would I call him a cheat ; 
For then, perhaps, as a child of deceit, 
She niight by a true descent be untrue ; 
And Maud is a^^true as Maud is sweet; 
Tho* I fimcy her sweetness only due 
To the sweeter blood by the other side; 
Uer mother has been a thing complete, 
However, she came to be so allied. 
And fair without, faithful within, 
Maud to him is nothing akin: 
Some peculiar mystic grace 
Made her only the child of her mother, 
And beap*d the whole inherited sin 
On that hnge scapegoat of tho race, 
All, all upon the brother. 



Peace, angry spirit, and let him bo I 
Has not his sister smiled on me f 

xrr. 
1. 

Haud has a garden of rosos 
And lilies fair on a lawn ; 
There she walks in her state 
And tends upon bed and bower 
And thither I climb'd at dawn 
And stood by her garden gate ; 
A lion ramps at the top. 
He is daspt by a passion-flower. 



Mand*s own little oak-room 

(Which Maud, like a precious stone 

Set in the heart of the carven gloom, 

Lights with herself, when alone 

She sits by her music and books. 

And her brother lingers Ute 

With a roystering company) looks 

Dpon Mand*s own garden gate : 

And I thought as I stood, if a hand, as white 

As ocean-foam in the moon, ^re laid 

On the hasp of the window, and my Delight 

Had a sudden desire, like a glorious ghost, to glide. 

Like a beam of the seventh Heaven, down to my side. 

There were but a step to be made. 



The fhncy flatter'd my mind, 

And again seemM overbold ; 

Now I thought that she cared Ibr me, 

Now I thought she was kind 

Only becattse she was cold. 



I heard no sound where I stood 

But the rivulet on firom the lawn 

Running down to my own dark wood; 

Or the voice of the long sea-wave as it 8W0ll*d 

Now and then in the dim-gray dawn ; 

But I look'd, and round, all round the house I be* 

held 
The death-white curtain drawn ; 
Felt a horror over me creep. 
Prickle my skin and catch my breath. 
Knew that the death-white curtain meant but sleep. 
Yet I shudder'd and thought like a fool of the sleep 

of death. 

XV. 

So dark a mind within mo dwells, 

And I make myself such evil cheer, 
That if I be dear to some one else. 

Then some one else may have much to fear; 
But if I be dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear. 
Shall I not take care of all that I think, 
Tea ev'n of wretched meat and drink. 
If I be dear, 
If I be dear to some one else f 

XVL 



This lump of earth has left his estate 

The lighter by the loss of his weight; 

And so that he And what he went to seek, 

And ftalsome Pleasure clog him, and drown 

His heart in the gross mud-honey of town. 

He may stay for a year who has gone for a week 

But this Is the day when I must speak, 

And I see my Oread coming down, 

O this is the day! 

beantifhl aeatnre, what am I 
That I date to look her way; 
Think I may hold dominion sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast, 
And dream of her beauty with tender dread, 
From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 
To the grace that, bright and light as the crest 
Of a peacock, sits on her shining head. 
And she knows it not: O, if she knew It, 
To know her beauty might half undo it 

1 know It tho one bright thing to save 
My yet young life in the wilds of Time, 
Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime 
Perha{»s tnm a selfish grave. 



What, if she were futen'd to this fool lord. 

Dare I bid her abide by her word? 

Should I love her so well if she 

Had given her word to a thing so lowf 

Shall I love her as vrell if she 

Can break her word were it even for mef 

I trust that it is not sa 



Catch not my breath, O clamorous heart, 
Let not my tongue be a thrall to my eye. 
For I must tell her before we part, 
I must tell her, or die. 

xvn. 

Oo not, happy day. 
From the shining floldi, 

Qo not, happy day, 
Till the maiden yields. 
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Bosy Is the West, 

Rosy Is the Soath, 
Roses are her cheelu, 

And a rose her moath. 
When the happy Yes 

Falters from her lips, 
Pass and binsh the news 

O'er the blowing ships. 
Over blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest. 
Pass the happy news, 

Blash It thro' the West, 
Till the red man dance 

By his red cedar-tree. 
And the red man*8 babe 

Leap, beyond the sea. 
Blnsh from West to East, 

Blush from Eaat to West, 
Till the West Is Bast, 

Blush it thro' the West 
Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the Soath, 
Roses are her cheeks, 

And a rose her month. 

xvm, 

1. 

I nxvK led her home, my love, my only friend. 

There is none like her, none. 

And never yet so warmly ran my blood 

And sweetly, on and on 

Calming itself to the long-wlsh'd-for end, 

Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 

8. 

None like her, none. 

Jast now the dry-tongtied lanrel's pattering talk 

Beem'd her light foot along the garden walk. 

And shook my heart to think she comes once more ; 

Bot even then I 'heard her close the door, 

The gates of heaven are closed, and she is gone. 

8. 

• 

There is none like her, none. 

Nor will be when oar sommers have deceased. 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze tliat streams to thy delicious 

East, 
Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho' thy limbs have here increased. 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 
And looking to the Sonth, and fed 
With honey'd rain and delicate air, 
And hannted by the starry head 
Of her whose gentle will has changed ray fate. 
And made my life a perfumed altar-flame ; 
And over whom thy darkness must have spread 
With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefrithera of the thomless garden, there 
Shadowing the snow-limb'd Eve from whom she 

came. 



Beng will I lie, while these long branches sway, 

And yon fiilr stars that crown a happy day 

Go in and oat as If at merry play. 

Who am no more so all forlorn, 

As when it seem'd far better to be bom 

To labor and the mattock-harden'd hand. 

Than nursed at ease and brought to understand 

A sad astrology, the boundless plan 

That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 

Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold flres, yet with power to bum and brand 

Hlfl nothingness into man. 



But now shine on, and what care I, 

Who In this stormy gulf have found a pearl 

The countercharm of space and hollow sky, 

And do accept my madness and would die 

To save from some slight shame one simple glrL 



Would die ; for sullennseemlng Death may give 

More life to Love than Is or ever was 

In our low world, where yet 't Is sweet to live. 

Let no one ask me how It came to pass; 

It seems that I am happy, that to me 

A livelier emerald twinkles In the grass, 

A pnrer*Bapphlre melts into the sea. 

7. 

Not die : bat live a lU^ of truest breath. 

And teach true life to fight with mortal wrongs. 

O, why should Love, like men In drinklng<«ongs» 

Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death i 

Make answer, Maud my bliss. 

Maud made my Maud by that long lover's kiss. 

Life of my life, wilt thoa not answer this f 

" The dusky strand of Death inwoven here 

With dear Love's tie, makes Love himself more dMr. ' 



Is that enchanted moan only the swell 

Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay f 

And hark the clock within, the silver knell 

Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 

And died to live, long as my pulses play ; 

But now by this my love has closed her sight 

And given folse death her hand, and stol'n away 

To dreamfril wastes where footless fkncles dwell 

Among the fancies of the golden day. 

May nothing there her maiden grace affright I 

Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 

My bride to be, my evermore delight. 

My own heart's heart and ownest own frirewell; 

It Is but for a little space I go 

And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 

Beat to the noiseless music of the night I 

Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 

Of your soft splendors that yon look so bright T 

/ have cllmb'd nearer ont of lonely HelL 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 

Beat with my heart more blest than heart can telli 

Blest, bat for some dark undercurrent woe 

That seems to draw— but It shall not be so: 

Let all be well, be welL 

XIX. 

1. 

Hkb brother is coming back to-night, 
Breaking up my dream of delight. 

2. 

My dream ? do I dream of bliss f 
I have walk'd awake with Truth. 

when did a morning shine 
So rich In atonements this 
For my dark dawning youth, 
Darken'd watching a mother decline 

And that dead man at her heart and mine: 
For who was left to watch her but I ? 
Tet so did I let my freshness die. 

8. 

1 trust that I did not talk 
To gentle Maud In our walk 
(For often in lonely wanderings 

I have cursed him evea to llfdees things) 
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But I trnst that I did not talk, 
"Sot touch on ber Citther'a sin i 
I am Bare I did bat apeak 
Of my mother's faded cheek 
'Wlien it slowly grew so thin, 
Th&t I felt she was slowly dying 
Vext-wlth lawyers and haraw*d with debt: 
For bow often I caught her with eyes all wet, 
Shakinjt lier head at her son and sighing 
A world of trouble within 1 



And Maad too. Hand was moved 

To speak of the mother she loved 

As one scarce lees forlorn, • 

I>ylng abroad and' it seems apart 

From lilm who had ceased to share her heart, 

And eTer mourning over the fend, 

The household Fury sprinkled with blood 

By which onr houses are torn : 

How strange was what she said. 

When only Maud and the brother 

Hang: over her dying bed,— 

That Maud's dark father and mine 

Had bound us one to the other, 

Betrothed ns over their wine 

On the day when Maud was bom ; 

Seard her mine fhim her first sweet breath. 

Mine, mine by a right, f^om birth till death, 

Mine, mine— our fathers have sworn. 



Bat the true blood spilt had in it a heat 
To dissolve the precious seal on a bond. 
That, if left nncanoelVd, had been so sweet : 
And none of us thought of a something beyond, 
A desire that awoke in the heart of the child. 
As it were a duty done to the tomb. 
To be fHends for her sake, to be reconciled ; 
And I was cursing them and my doom. 
And letting a dangerous thought run wild 
While often abroad in the fragrant gloom 
Of foreign churches,— I see her there, 
Bright Bnglish lily, breathing a prayer 
To be fHends, to be reconciled 1 



But then what a Itint is he 1 

Abroad, at Florence, at Rome, 

I find whenever she touch'd on me 

This brother had laugh'd her down, 

And at last, when each came home, 

He had darken'd into a firown, 

Chid her, and fbrbid her to speak 

To me, her fHend of the years before ; 

And this was what had redden*d her cheek. 

When I bow*d to ber on the moor. 

T. 

Yet Maud, altho* not blind 

To the fknlts ot his heart and mind, 

I see she cannot but love him. 

And says he la rough but kind. 

And wishes me to approve him, 

And tells me, when she lay 

Sick onoe, with a fSear of worse, 

That he left histfrlne and horses and play, 

Sat with her, read to her, night and day, 

And tended her like a nurse. 

a 

Kindr but the death-bed desire 
8paru*d by this heir of the liar- 
Hough but kind f yet I know 
He has plotted against me in thiSi 



That he plots against me still. 
Kind to Maud 1 that were not amias. 
Well, rough but kind ; why, let it be sot 
For shall not Maad have her will ? 



For, Maud, so tender and tme, 

As long as my llff^ endures 

I feel I shall owe you a 4^^^, 

That I tfever can hope to pay ; 

And if ever I should forget 

That I owe this debt to you 

And for your sweet sake to yours ; i 

then, what then shall I say ?— 
If ever I 9hould forget. 

May God make me more wretched 
Than ever I have been yet ! 

10. 

So now I have sworn to bury 
All this dead body of hate, 

1 feel so tree and so clear 

By the loss of that dead weight. 

That I should grow light-headed, I fear. 

Fantastically merry; 

But that her brother comes, like a blight 

On my f^esh hope, to the Hall to-night 

XX. 

1. 

Stbakox, that I felt so gay. 
Strange that I tried to-day 
To b^;nile her melancholy ; 
The Snltan, as we name him,— 
She did not wish to blame him— 
But he vext her and perplcxt her 
With his worldly talk and folly: 
Was it gentle to reprove her 
For stealing out of view 
From a little lazy lover 
Who but claims her as his due ? 
Or for chilling his caresses 
By the coldness of her manner?, 
Nay, the plainness of her dresses t 
Now I know her but in two. 
Nor can pronounce upon it 
If one should ask me whether 
The habit, hat, and feather, 
Or the trock and gypsy bonnet 
Be the neater and completer; 
For nothing can be sweeter 
Than maiden Maud in either. 

s. 

But to-morrow, If we live, 
Our ponderous squire will give 
A grand political dinner 
To half the squirelings near; 
And Maud will wear her jewels, 
And the bird o> prey will hover, 
And the titmouse hope to win her 
With his chirrup at her ear. 

■ 

8. 

A grand political dinner 

To the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the Tory, 

A dinner and then a dance 

For the maids and marriage-makers. 

And every eye but mine will glance 

At Maud in all her glory. 



For I am not invited. 

But, with the 8altan*s pardo • 

I am all as well delighted, 

For I know her own rose-gardeot 



} 
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And mean to Unger In U 
Till the dsncing will be orer; 
And then, O then, come oat to me 
For a minate, hat for a minnte, 
Come oat to yoor own tme lover. 
That yoor true lorer may aee 
Toar glorx alao, and lender 
All homage to his own darling, 
Qneen Hand In %D her spleodor. 



RiynuBT CBoealng mj groand, 

And bringing me down from the Hafl 

Thla garden-rose that I found, 

ForgetAd of Hand and me. 

And lost in trouble and moving roond 

Here at the bead of a tinUing fidl. 

And trying to pass to the aea; 

O BiTulet, bocn at the Hall, 

Xy Maud has sent it by thee 

(If I FMd her sweet wHl right) 

On a blushing mission to me. 

Saying in odor and color, ** Ah, be 

Among the roaes to-night** 



Com Into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown« 

Come Into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad. 
And the mask of the roaes blown. 



For a breeze of morning mores. 
And the planet of Lore is on high. 

Beginning to fJdnt in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky. 

To fkint In the light of the son that she loves, 
To Ikint In his light, and to die. 



An night have the roees heard 

Tlie flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement Jessamine atlrr*d 

To the dancers dancing In tane ; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird. 

And a hush with the setting moon. 



I said to the lily, "There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancen leave her alone ? 
She is weary of dance and play.*^ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone. 
And half to the rising day ; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 

The last wheel echoes away. 



1 said to the rose, ** The brief night goes 

In babble and revel and wine. 
O young lord4over, what sighs are those, 

For one that will never be thine ? 
But mine, but mine," so I sware to the rose, 

**For ever and ever, mine.** 



And the soul of the rose went into my blood. 

As the mnsic clash*d In the hall; 
And long by the garden lake I stood. 

For I hesM your rivulet fSidl 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 

Our wood, that is dearer than all; 



From the meadow yoor walks have left ao 
That whenever a Kardi-wind sigha 

He aets the Jewel-print of your fiset. 
In violets bine as yoor eyes. 

To the woody hoDowa in whkh we meet 
And the valleys of FarsdissL 



The slender acsda would not ahak» 

One kmg milk-bloom on the tne; 
The white lake-bloasom fen into the lake. 

As the pimpernel dosed on the lee; 
But the rose waa awake att night for yonr 

Knowing ypor promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were aU awake, 

They 8igh*d for the dnwn and the& 



Queen rose of the rosebud garden of glris^ 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine, out, Uttle head, sunning over with cariS^ 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 

la 

There haa Ikllen a splendid tear 

Frxna the passion-flower at the gats. 
She is 6omin& my dove, my dear ; 

She is coming, my Ufe, my (ate ; 
The red rose cries, " She is near, she is near;** 

And the white rose weeps, **She is late;" 
The larkspur listens, **I hear, I hear;" 

And the Uly whispers, **I wait" 

IL 

She Is coming, my own, my sweet i 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 
My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were It earth In an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat. 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her fee^ 

And blossom in purple and red. 

rznL 



1. 

**The Uaxlt was mine, the fiiult was mine ' — 
Why am I sitting here so 8tunn*d and stOl, 
Plucking the harmless wild^flower on the hlU ?— 
It is this guilty hand I~ 
And there rises ever a passionate cry 
From underneath In the darkening land» 
What is it, that has been done? 
O dawn of Eden bright over earth and sky, 
The fires of Hell brake out of thy rising sun. 
The fires of Hell and of Hate ; 
For she, sweet soul, had hardly spoken a word. 
When her brother ran in his rage to the gate. 
He came with' the babe-fhoed lord ; 
Heap*d on her terms of disgrace. 
And while she wept, and I strove to be cool. 
He fiercely gave me the Ue, 
TiU I with as fierce an anger spoke. 
And he struck me, madman, over the fhce, 
Struck me before the languid fb«f, 
Who was gaping and grinning by : 
Struck for himself an evil stri^ : 
Wrought fbr his house an irredeemable woe; 
For dcont to trout in an hour we stood. 
And a million horrible bellowing echoes broke 
From the red-ribVd hollow behind the wood, 
And thnnder*d up into Heaven the ChrisUess code, 
1 That must have, life for a blow. 
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Ever and ever afresh they eeem'd to grow. 
Was it he lay there with a fading eye ? 
"The fiiiilt was mine,** he whlaper^d, "fly!** 
Then f^lided ont of the Joyons wood 
The ghastly Wraith of one that I know ; 
And there rang on a sndden a passionate cry, 
A cry for a brother's blood; 
It will ring in my heart and my ears, till I die, till 
I die. 



la it gone? my poises beat— 

What was it? a lying trick of the braiaf 

Tet I thooght I saw her stand, 

A shadow there at. my feet, 

High orer the shadowy land. 

It ia gone ; and the heavens ilill in a gentle rain. 

When they shoold burst and drown with dduglug 

storms 
The feeble vassals of wine and anger and Inst, 
The little hearts that know not how to forgive : 
Arise, my God, and strike, for we hold Thee Jost, 
Strike dead the whole weak race of venomoos worms. 
That sting each other here In the dust ; 
We ore not worthy to Uts. 

XXIV. 

1. 

8n what a lovely shell, 
Small and pare as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot. 
Frail, bat a work divine, 
Ifode so fiiirily well 
With delicate spire and whorl. 
How exqnlsitely mlnnte, 
A miracle of design 1 



What is it r a learned man 
Conld give it a clomsy name. 
Let him name It who can. 
The beaaty woald be the 

8. 

The Uny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the IltUe IWIng will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his honse in a rainbow frill t 
Did he pnsb, when he was ancarl*d, 
A golden foot or a fklry horn 
Thro* his dim water-world? 



Slight, to be cmsh'd with a tap 
Of my flnger*nail on the sand, 
Small, bnt a work divine. 
Frail, bot of force to withstand. 
Tear npon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker^ oaken sidne 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 
Here on the Breton strand ! 



Breton, not Briton; here 

Uke a shipwreck'd man on a eoast 

Of ancient fkble and fear,-^ 

Plagned with a flitting to and fro, 

A disease, a hard mechanic ghost 

That never came from on high 

Nor ever arose from below, 

Bnt only movee with the moving eye. 

Flying along the land and th* maiSt— 



Why shoold it look like Hand? 
Am I to be overawed 
By what I cannot bnt know 
Is A jdfcsle bom of the brain? 



Back from the Breton coast. 

Sick of a nameless fear. 

Back to the dark sea-line 

Looking, thinking of all I have losti 

An old song vexes my ear; 

Bat that of Lamech is mine. 

T. 

For years, a measureless ill, 
For years, forever, to part,— 
Bat she, she woold Io?e me still i 
And as long, O God, as she 
Have a grain of love for me, 
So long, no doabt, no doobt. 
Shall I narse in my dark heart. 
However weary, a spark of will 
Not to be trampled oat 



Strange, that the mind, when fraught 

With a passion so intense 

One woold think that it well 

Might drown all life in the eye,— 

That it shoold, by being so overwroogh^ 

Suddenly strike on a sharper sense 

For a shell, pr a flower, little things 

Which else woald have been past by ! 

And now I remember, I, 

When he lay dying there, 

I noticed one of his many rings 

(For he had many, poor worm) and thonght 

It is his mother's hair. 



Who knows if he be dead ? 

Whether I need have fled? 

Am I goilty of blood ? 

However this may be, 

Comfort her, comfort her, all things good. 

While I am over the seal 

Let me and my passionate love go by. 

Bat speak to her all things holy and high. 

Whatever happen to me I 

Me and my harmftil love go by;' 

Bat come to her waking, And her asleep. 

Powers of the height. Powers of the deep, 

And comfort her tho* I die. 



CocnAos, poor heart of stone l 

I will not ask thee why 

Thon canst not understand 

That thou art left forever alone : 

Courage, poor stopld heart of stone.— 

Or if I ask thee why. 

Care not thon to reply; 

She is bot dead, and the time Is at hand 

When thon shalt more than die. 



1. 

O THAT *t were possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my trae love 
Boond me once again 1 



When I was wont to meet her 
In the sUent woody places 



Bj thB boioe (bol gavs m« bjrtb, 


10. 


Wo rtflod imncfd lii long nmhrsces 


Thro' the bnbbnb of ihe market 


Ulit wlih klsiH sivDeUr iwceWr 


1 eteil, ■ wuted frame, 


TbflO OBJlhlDK OU Mrth. 


It crosnea here, 11 crosaes thpre. 




Tbro' a!l thil croivit coofuted uul ]^lad, 


a. 




A thidow Alls before mc. 


And on mj heavy ejcUda 


>-DI Itaon, but like lo ttaee; 


U; KQgDlBb hiui~a lUie ahime. 


All ChrtW, [bit il n-ere possible 




For aue tbort hour u> tee 




The BDiila we loved, Lbat Ibejr mlRht (ell lu 


Alos for her thst met mo, 
Thiit heard me sonir call. 


What aud where Ihej he. 




Came gllmmerine thro' tbo lanrtte 




At the qnlot evenf.ll. 


It lends me ford, >t evening, 


In iho yorden by the tnrreta 


II ll^bll; olDdB HDd etesis 


or the old nmnotlol balL 


la ■ cold white robe before me, 





Tbe delight of oarlj sltlea ; 
Id ■ nakefnt do» I Borrow 
For Iho hand, the llpa, the eyea. 



T 1> H motnlug par^and eweet, 
iai > 6tny uplcndor fulla 



She la alnglng Id tbo meadow. 
And Ihs rimlet at ber feet 
Blpplea on in llRhl and shadow 
To the ballad that Hhe tbga. 



Do I hear her ling as of old, 

Tly bird »ilti Itie i:hlnliig licnd, 

Xj own dove vrllh tbe lender eye ' 

Bnt Ibere rln^ on a audden a poi^elonate try, 



!, Ihon deathlike [ 



I 



From the rcalma of li^ht nod eong 
Id tbo chamber or tbe street. 
As ebe looka among Ihe blest, 
BboQld I l^ar to greet my friend 
Or to Bay "forgive the wroogi" 



nd tbe wbc 
.nd my bon 



:t [g a baDdTDl of diut, 



bp.lo. 



ir my hi 



are Ihmec, 
Only a yard bipenih Ihe eirect, 
Aud the hoora „l Ihe honea beat, beal, 
Tho hoofs nf Ihe barKS beat, 
Beat Into my ecalp HDd nij brain, 
WUh ncTor an end to the etream of p7iFfiD~ tn-.. 
Driving, bnrrylng, niarrylDE. hnrjini 
Clamor nod m 



I lu bad. 



:e the dead men go; 



' we paid onr tithes In Ibo days that *n gone 

!ll w*B mnjr, not n prayer WM fcwf : 

I whkh makes na loud in the mrid of tbi 

none Ihat diKW his work, not ono; 
of Iheir offlco mltrhl have unfflwd. 
Bol Ihs churchmen Ihlii would kill Iheir cbnrch. 



D kill'd ibelr Christ. 



MAUD. 
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See, th«re is one of as sobbing, 

No limit to his distress ; 

And another, a lord of all things, praying 

To hla own great self, as I gness ; 

And another, a statesman there, betraying 

Hla party-secret, fool, to the press;' 

And yonder a vile physician, blabbing 

The case of his patient,-~all for what? 

To tickle the maggot bom in an empty ^ead, 

And wheedle a world that loves him not. 

For !t is bat a world of the dead. 



Nothing bnt Idiot gabble 1 

For the prophecy giyen of old 

And then not understood, 

Has come to pass as foretold ; , 

Not let any man think for the public good, 

Bat babble, merely for babble. 

For I never whispered a private afTalr 

Within the hearing of cat or moase, 

No, not to myself in the closet alone, 

Bnt I heard it shouted at once from the top of the 

house; 
Everything came to be known : 
Who told him we were there f 

6. 

Not that gray old wolf, for he came not back 
From the wilderness, taU of wolves, where he used 

to lie; 
ne has gather*d the bones for his overgrown whelp 

to crack; 
Crack them now for yourself^ and howl, and die. 



Prophet, curse me the blabbing Up, 

And curse me the British vermin, the rat ; 

I know not whether he came in the Hanover ship. 

But I know that he lies and listens mute 

111 an ancient mansion's crannies and holes: 

Arsenic, arsenic, sure, would do it. 

Except that now we poison our babes, poor seals i 

It is all osed op for that 

7. 

Tell him now: she Is standing here at my head; 

Not beautifai now, not even kind ; 

He may take her now ; for she never speaks her 

mind, 
But is ever the one thing silent here. 
She is not of us, as I divine ; 
She comes from another stiller world of the dead. 
Stiller, not fairer than mine. 

6. 

But I know where a garden grows, 

Fsirsr than aught in the world beside, 

All made up of the lily and rose 

That blow by night, when the season is good. 

To the sound of dancing music and flutes: 

It is only flowers, they had no fhiits, 

And I almost fear they are not roses, but blood ; 

For the keeper was one, so fhll of pride. 

He linkt a dead man there to a spectral bride ; 

For he, If he had not been a Sultan of brutes, 

Would he have that hole in his side? 

9. 

Bat what will the old man say ? 

He laid a cruel snare in a pit 

To catch a fHend of mine one stormy day ; 

Yet now I could even weep to think of it ; 

For what will the old man say 

Whea he comes to the second corpse in the pit f 



10. 

Friend, to be struck by the public foe, 
Then to strike him and lay him low, 
That were a public merit, far, 
Whatever the Quaker holds, flrom sin ; 
But the red life spilt for a private blow— 
I swear to you, lawftil and lawless war 
Are scarcely even akin. 

tl. 

me, why have they not buried me deep enougfh f 
Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough. 
Me, that was never a quiet sleeper? 

Maybe still I am but half>dead ; 
Then I cannot be wholly dumb ; 

1 will cry to the steps above my head. 

And somebody, surely, some kind heart will come 
To bury me, bury me 
Deeper, ever so little deeper. 

xxvm. 



Mt lifb has crept so long on a broken wing 
Thro* cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 
That I come to be gratefhl at last for a little thing: 
My mood is clianged, for it fell at a time of year 
When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 
And the shining daflbdil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orlon*s grave low down in the west, 
That like a silent lightning under the stars 
She seem*d to divide in a dream firom a band ol the 

blest. 
And si>oke of a hope for the world in- Uie coming 

vrara— 
"And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee,** and pointed to Mars 
As he gIow*d like a ruddy i^ield on the Lion's 

breast. 



And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear de- 
light 
To have Iook*d, tho* bnt in a dream, upon eyes so 

lair. 
That had been in a weary world ray one thing bright; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten*dmy despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence 

of the right. 
That an Iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 
The glory of raanhood stand on his ancient height. 
Nor Britain's one sole God be the millionnalre: 
No more shall commerce be aU in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note, 
And watch her harvest ripen, her herd Increase, 
Nor tho cannon-bullet rust on a slothftil shore. 
And the cobweb woven across the cannon's throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 

8. 

And as months ran on and rumor of battle grew, 
"It Is time, it is time, O passionate heart,*' said I 
(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and 

true), 
" It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 
That old hysterical mock-disease should die.** 
And I stood on a giant deck and mix'd my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle cry. 
Till I saw the dreary phantom' arise and fly 
Far into the North, and battle, and seas of deatlL 



Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold. 
And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and 
shames. 



1 



^- 1 
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Horrible, hateftil, monstrons, not to be told ; 
And hall once more to the burner of battle niiroIl*d ! 
Tho* manj a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For thoM that are crushed in the clash of Jarring 

claims, 
Tet God's jojBt wrath shall be wreak*d on a giant 

liar; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap 
And shine in the sndden making of splendid names. 
And noble thought be tteer nnder the son, 
And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 
For the peace, that I deem*d no peace, is oyer and 

done. 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic 

deep, 
And deathftal-grinning months of the fortress, flames 
Tlie bIood>red blossom of war with a heart of Are. 



Let it flame or fkde, and the war roll down like a 

wind. 
We have prored we haTe hearts in a cause, we are 

noble still. 
And myaelf have awaked, as it seems, to the better 

■dad; 
It b better to light for the good, than to rafl at the 

fll: 
I have Ml with my native land, I am one with my 

kind, 
I anfaTMe the pnrpoee of God, and the doom as- 

i4gii*di 



THE BROOK ; 

AS lOTL. 



-*Hm^ bf this brook, we parted; I to the East 
he fbr Italy— too late— too late: 



the straog sobs of the worid despise ; 
For hKky rtiynes to him were scrip and share. 
And meOow metres mora than cent for cent; 
Nor coald he mdentandbow money breeds, 
Tkoi^t it a dead thing: yet himself could make 
The thing that is not as the thing that is. 

had fas fired ! In oar sdiool-hocdB we say, 
or tkose that held their heads ahoxe the crowd, 
ThcT ftonfahM then or then : Imt Ufb in him 
Coald scaice be said to loaiMi, only tonch'd 
Oil sadi a tfcme as goes bcftre the leal^ 
Whsa an the wood stands in a mist of green, 
Aad nolhinif perfcct: yet the hiook he hyred, 
Por vhieh. in braadiag tnmmen of Bengal, 

Or ev^ tte tweet half-English Nd^heny air, 

1 psMtd. sccsB^ M I re4sten to It, 
PrsofiBg the prfmroee ftades of the boy. 

To me that lored him; for *0 brook,' he esys, 
'O hdbhfins brook,* as?* Kdmnd In his rhyme, 

the brook, wl|y not r 





I chatter over stony ways. 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I babble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a cnrre my banks I 
By many a field and fkllow. 

And many a fklry foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 



I chatter, chatter, ss I flow 

To Join the brimming riter. 
For men may come and men maj go^ 

Bat I go on forever. 

**Bnt Philip chatter'd more than brook or bed: 
Old Philip; all aboat the fields yon caught 

His weary daylong chirpiing, like the dry 
High-elbow'd grigs, that leap in 



I wind aboat, and in and out. 

With here a blossom saiBttg; 
And hero and there a Insty troat. 

And here and there a 



And here and there a foamy ffaka 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a dlreiy 

Abore the golden gravel. 



And draw them all aloag. 
To Join the brimming 

For men may come and 
Bat I go on fonttt. 



rv 



"O darling Katie WIBows, his 
A maiden of oar centniy, yet most 
A danghter of onr meadows, yet not 
Straight, bnt as lissome as a haad 
Her eyes a bashfa! axore, and her hair 
In gloss and hoe the dMxtant, whea tte aheS 
Divides threefold to show the finit 



her a 



** Sweet Katie, once I did 
Her and her far-off coostn and 
James Wniows, of one name and 
For here I came, twenty years 
Before I parted with poor EdmsBd 
By that old bridge which, half ia 
Still makes a hoary eyebrov fiar 
Beyond it, where the waters 
Whistling a random bar of 
And posh^ at Philip^ 
Halfiartcd from a 
Stack; and he damotM firosa 
To Katie somewhere in the 
*Rnn,Katier Kati 
To meet me, winding 
A Uttle ftntterM vrith 
Fresh apple^iloesoeB, hlashi^g for a 



good 




•'What was it? lees of 
Had Katie: not imienle 
Who babb&« la tte fo«Bt 
And aoncd by 
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tt J«n)M were coming. *Comlog every day/ 

She answered, 'ever loogiog to explain, 

Bnt erermora her father came acrosa 

With some long-winded tale, and broke him short; 

And James departed Text with him and her.' 

How could I help her? *Woold I<-was it wrong?' 

(Claspt hands and that petitionazy grace 

Of sweet seventeen snhdned me ere she spoke) 

* O wonld I take her fisther for one hoar. 

For one half-hoor, and let him talk to me 1* 

And even while she spoke, I saw where James 

Made towards as, like a wader in the sari; 

Beyond the brook, waiat^eep in meadow-sweeL 

** O Katie, what I snflbr'd fbr yonr sake ! 
For in I went and caird old Philip ont 
To show the farm: fhll willingly he nwe: 
He led me thro* the short sweet-smelling lanes 
Of his wheat snbarb, babbling as he went. 
Ho praised his land, his horses, his machines ; 
He praised his plonghs, his cows, his hogs, bis dogs ; 
He praised his hens, his geese, his galnea-hens ; 
His pigeons, who in session on their roofo 
Approved him, bowing at their own deserts : 
Then flrom the plaintive mother's teat, he took 
Her blind and shoddering poppies, naming each. 
And naming those, his friends, for whom they were: 
Then crost the .common into Damley chase 
To show Sir Arthur's deer. In copse and fern 
Twinkled the innumerable ear and taiL 
Then, seated on a serpent-rooted beech. 
He pointed ont a pasturing colt, and said : 
*That was the four-year-old I sold the squire.* 
And there he told a long, long-winded tale 
or how the squire had seen the colt at grass. 
And how it was the thing his daughter wish'd, 
And how he sent the bailiff to the farm 
To learn the price, and what the price he ask'd, 
And how the bailiff swore that he was mad. 
But he stood firm; and so the matter hung; 
He gave them line: and live days after that . 
He met the bailiff at the Golden Fleece, 
Who then and there had offer'd something more. 
Bat he stood firm ; and so the matter hung ; 
He knew the man ; the colt would fetch its price ; 
He gave them line: and how by chance at last 
(It might be May or April, he forgot, 
The last of April or the first of May) 
He found the bailiff riding by the farm. 
And, talking (h>m the point, he drew him in, 
And there he mellow'd all his heart with ale. 
Until they closed a bargain, hand in hand. 

"Then, while I breathed in sight of haven, he. 
Poor fellow, could he help it? recommenced, 
And ran thro' all the coltish chronicle. 
Wild Will, Black Bess, Tantivy, Tallyho, 
Reform, White Rose, Bellerophon, the Jilt, 
Arbaces and Phenomenon, and the rest, 
Till, not to die a listener, I aroee. 
And with me Philip, talking still f and so 
We tum'd our foreheads ttom the (killing sun, 
And following our own shadows thrice as long 
As when they follow'd us f^m Philip's door. 
Arrived, and found the sun of sweet content 
Efr>riseh in Katie's eyes, and all things vrelL 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by haael covers; 
I move tlie sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I mate the netted sunbeam danoo 
Againat my sandy shallowiL 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wlldem< 



I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter round my c r es s e s ; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To Join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go^ 

But I go on forever. 

Tes, m0n may come and go; and these are gone^ 

All gone. My dearest brother, Kdmund, sleeps. 

Not by the well-kn9wn stream and rustic spire, 

But unfhmiliar Amo, and the dome 

Of BmneUeschl ; sleeps In peace: and he, 

Poor Philip, of all his lavish waste of words 

Remains the lean P. W. on his tomb: 

I scraped the lichen flrom it: Katie walka 

By the long wash of Australasian seas 

Far off, and holds her head to other stars. 

And breathes in converse seasons. All are gone.** 

So Lawrence Aylmer, seated on a stile 
In the long hedge, and rolling in his mind 
Old waiAi of rhyme, and bowing o'er the brook 
A tonsured head in middle age forlorn, 
Mused, and was mute. On a sudden a low breath 
Of tender air made tremble in the hedge 
The flragile bindweed-bells and briony rings ; 
And be look'd up. There stood a maiden near, 
Waiting to paaa. In much amase he stared 
On eyes a bashfhl azure, and on hair 
In gloss and hue the chestout, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within : 
Then, wondering, ask'd her, "Are you flrom tho 

fknuf* 
" Yes," answer'd she. ** Pray stay a little : pardon 

me; 
What do they call you?** "Katie." "ThiU were 

strange. 
What surname?" "Willows." "No I" "That is 

my name." 
" Indeed !" and here he look'd so self-perplext, 
That Katie laugh*d, and laughing blnsh'd, till he 
Laugh'd also, but as one before he wakeflL 
Who feels a glimmering strangeness in his dream. 
Then looking at her; "Too happy, fresh and fair. 
Too ftvsh and fair in our sad world's best bloom, 
To be the ghost of one who bore your name 
About these meadows, twenty years ago." 



"Have you not heard?" said Katie, " 
back. 
We bought the farm we tenanted before. 
Am I so like her ? so they said on board. 
Sir, if you knew her in her Bngllsh days. 
My mother, as it seems you did, the days 
That most she loves to talk oi; come with me. 
My brother James is in the harvest-Held: 
But she— you will be welcome— O, come in V* 



THE LETTEBS. 

1. 
Stxil on the tow^r stood the vane, 

A black yew gloom'd the stagnant air* 
I peer*d athwart the chancel pane 

And saw the altar cold and bare. 
A clog of lead was round my feet, 

A band of pain a^cross my brow ; 
" Cold altar. Heaven and earth shall meet 

Before you hear my marriage vow." 



I tum'd and hnmm'd a bitter song 
That mock'd the wholesome human hearty 

And then we met in wrath and vrroog. 
We met, but only meant to part 
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Fnll cold my greeting waa and dry ; 

She fointly smiled, ehe hardly moved ; 
I saw with half-ancooscions eye 

She wore the colors I approved. 



She took the little Ivory chest, 

With half a sigh she tnm'd the key. 
Then raised her head with lips compresf^ 

And gave my letters bac]| to me. 
And gave the trinkets and the rings. 

My gifts, when gifts of mine could please ; 
As looks a father on the things 

Of his dead son, I look*d on these. 



She told me all her friends had said ; 

I raged against the pnblic liar; 
She talked as if her love were dead. 

Bat in my words were seeds of Are. 
" No more of love : yoar sex is knovm : 

I never 'will be twice deceived. 
Henceforth I trust the man alone, 

The woman cannot he believed. 

0. 

"Thro* slander, meanest spawn of Hell 

(And women's slander is the worst). 
And yon, whom once I lov'd so well. 

Thro* yon, my life will be accnrst" 
I spoke with heart, and heat and force, 

I shook her breast with vagne alarms— 
Like torrents from a moontain source 

We msh'd into each other's arms. 

We parted: sweetly gleam'd the stars. 

And sweet the vapor-braided blue, 
Low breezes fann'd the belfry bars. 

As homeward by the church I drew. 
The very graves appear'd to smile. 

So fresh they rose in shadow'd swells ; 
"Dark porch,"! said, "and silent aisle, 

There comes a sound of marriage bells." 



ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. 

1. 
Busy the Great Duke 

With an empire's lamentation, 
Let OS bury the Great Duke 

To the notee of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Monming when their leaders fall. 
Warriors carry the warrior's pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 

2. 

Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore f 
Here, in streaming London's central roar. 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bones forevermore. 



Lead oat the pageant: sad and slow. 

As fits an universal woe. 

Let the long long procession go. 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 

And let the mournful martial music blow; 

The last great Bnglishman is low. 



Mourn, for to us be seems the last. 

Remembering all his greatness !n the 

No more in soldier fkshlon will he gree t 

With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

O friends, our chief state-oracle Is dead : 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood. 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolate. 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence^ 

Tet clearest of ambitious crime. 

Our greatest yet with least pretence. 

Great in council and great in war. 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense. 

And, as the greatest only are. 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men kDew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew; 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O faU'n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds *>*«» blew: 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o'er. 

The great World-victor's victor will be seen so mxe. 



All is over and done : * 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toll'd. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 

There he shall rest forever 

Among the wise 'and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll'd: 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car, the sable steeds: 

Bright let it be with his blazon'd deeds, 

Darlt in its fhneral fold. 

Let the i>ell.be tolled: 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoU'd; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roU'd 

Thro' the dome of the golden croes ; 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loes; 

He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 

His captain's-ear has htord them boom 

Bellowing victory, bellowing doom ; 

When he with those deep voices wrought. 

Guarding realms and kings from shame; 

With those deep voices our dead captain taught 

The tyrant, and asserts his claim 

In that dread sound to the great name. 

Which he has worn so pure of blame. 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper'd frame. • 

O civic muse, to cuch a name. 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name. 

Preserve a broad approach of fiime. 

And ever-ringing avenues of song. 



Who is he that cometh, like an honor'd guest. 
With banner and with music, with soldier and vith 

priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest! 
Mighty seaman, UiLb is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 
Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man. 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 
To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 
For this is he 
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Wm great by land as than by sea; 

Hla toea were thine ; he kept oa free 

O give him weicome, thia ia he. 

Worthy of onr gorgeooa rites. 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

For thia is England'a greatest aon. 

He that gain'd a hundred flghta, 

Nor ever lost an Bngliah gnn ; 

This IS he that tar away 

Against the myriads of Aseaye 

Clashed with his lloiy few and won; 

And underneath another aim. 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affHghted Llabon drew 

The treble works, the vast designs 

Of hla labored rampart-lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Whence he Issoed forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 

Back to France her banded swarms. 

Back to France with coantless blows, 

Till o'er the hills her eagles flew 

Past the Pyrenean pines, 

Followed ap in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamor of men, 

Boll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. * 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle roee 

In anger, wheel'd on Enrope-shadowlog wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings ; 

• Till one that sought but Duty's iron crown 
On that Joud sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 
A day of onbeta of despair I 

Dash'd on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam'd themselves away ; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Thro' the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash'd a sudden Jubilant ray. 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 

So great a soldier taught us there, 

M'hat loDgHsndurlng hearts could do 

In that world's-earthqaake, WaterlccJ 

Mighty seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taict of craven guiley 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that hero befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine. 

If Ipve of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine ! 

And thro' the centuries let a people's voice 

In full acclaim, 

A people's voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fomo, 

A people's voice, when they rejoice 

• At civic revel and pomp and game. 
Attest their great commander's claim • 
With honor, honor, honor to him, 
Eternal honor to hla name. 

T. 

A people's voice ! we are a people yet 
Tho' all men else their nobler dreams forget 
Confhsed by brainless mobs and lawless Powers ; 
Thank nim vho ialed ua here, and roughly set 
His Saxon in blown seaa and storming showers. 
We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundlesa love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fooght, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, th>m brute control : 
O Statesmen, guard us, guard the* eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep onr noble England whole. 
And save the one true seed of ftwedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That aober fi^edom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion f6r onr temperate kings; 

10 



For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 

Till public wrong be crumbled into duet, 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind. 

Tin crowds at length he sane and crowna be Just 

But wink no more in alothfhl overtmst. 

Remember him who led your hosts; 

Be bade you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannona moulder on the seaward wall) 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 

Forever ; and whatever tempests lower 

Forever silent; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent : yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke ; 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour. 

Nor palter*d with Sternal God for power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumor flow 

Thro' either babbling world of high and low ; 

Whose life was work, whose language rife 

With ragged maxima hewn from life ; 

Who never spoke againat a foa: 

Whose eighty wintera fteese with one rebuke 

All great aelf-seekers trampling on the right : 

Trath-teller was our England's Alf^d named ; 

Truth-lover was our English Buke , 

Whatever record leap to light 

He never ahall be shamed. 



Lo^ the leader in these glorious wan 
Now to glorious burial slowly homo, 
Follow'd by the bimve of other knda, 
He, on whom fh>m both her open hands 
Lavish Honor shower'd all her stars. 
And aflluent Fortune emptied all her hora. 
Yea, let all good thlnga await 
Him who cares not to be great. 
But aa he saves or serves the state. 
Not once or twice in our rough island-story. 
The path of duty waa the way to i^arjt 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and leama to deaden 
Love of sell; before his Journey closes, 
He ahall And the atubbom thiatle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 
Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 
He, that ever following her commands. 
On with toil of heart and knees and handa, 
Thro' the long gorge to the fkr light haa won 
Hla path upward, and prevail'd, 
Shall And the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon Uie shining table>land8 
To which our God Himself is moon and tun- 
Such was he : hla work is done. 
But while the races of mankind endure. 
Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land. 
And keep the soldier flrm, the statesman pure ; 
Till in all lands and thro* all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory: 
And let the land whose hearths he saved fh>m ahame 
For many and many an age prodalm 
At civic revel and pomp and game. 
And when the long-illnmlned cities flame. 
Their ever-loyal iron leader'a fame. 
With honor, honor, honor, honor to him. 
Eternal honor to hla name. 



Peace, his triumph will be sung 

By some yet unmouMed tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not 

Peace, it is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung: 

O peace. It la a day of pain 
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THE DAISY. 



For one upon wboee band and heart and brain 
Once the weight and fiftte of Bnrope bang. 
Onrs the pain, be his the gain I 
Kore than ta of man*8 degree 
Knat be with ns, watching here 
At thia, oar great solemnity. 
Whom we see not we revere. 
We revere, and we refVain 
From talk of battles lond and vain, 
And brawling memories all too ttt» 
For snch a wise humility 
As beflu a solemn fane: 
We rerere, and while we bear 
The tides of Music's golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 
Uplifted high In heart and hope are we, 
Until we donbt not that for one so tme 
There mast be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fonght at Waterloo, 
And Victor he mast 'ever be. 
For tho* the Giant Agee heave the bill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Hake and break, and work their will : 
Tho* world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Bound as, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than onrs. 
What know we greater than the sool f 
On God and Godlike men we build onr trust 
Hush, the Dead March wails in the people's ears; 
The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tears : 
The black earth yawns : the mortal disappears ; 
Ashes to ashes, dost to dost : 
He la gone who seem*d so greats 
Gone ; bat nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in state, 
And that he wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave kim. 
But speak no more of his renown, 
Lay your earthly fonciea down, 
And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 
1862. 



THE DAISY. 

WRITTEN AT EDIKBUROH. 

O Lova, what hours were thine and mine. 
In lands of palm and aouthem pine ; 

In lands of palm, of orange-blossom. 
Of olive, aloe,. and maize and vine. 

What Boman strength Turbla sbow*d 
In ruin, by the mountain road ; 

How like a gem, beneath, the city 
Of little Monaco, basking, glow*d. 

How richly down the rocky dell 
The torrent vineyard streaming (ell 

To meet the sun and sunny waters. 
That only heaved with a summer swell. 

What slender campanill grew 

By bays« the peacock's neck in hne; 

Where, here and there, on sandy beaches 
A milky-bell'd amaryllis blew. 

How yoang Columbos seem'd to rove, 
Tet present in his natal grove. 

Now watching high on mountain cornice, 
And steering, now, fh>m a purple cove, 

Now pacing mute by ocean*s rim ; 
Tin, in a narrow itreet and dim, 

I atay'd the wheels at Cogoletto, 
And drank, and loyally drank to kirn. 



Nor knew we well what pleased ns most 
. Not the dipt palm of which they boast ; 
Bat distant color, happy hamlet, 
A monlder'd citadel on the coast. 

Or tower, or high hiU-eonvent seen 
A light amid its olives green ; 

Or oIive>hoary cape in ocean ; 
Or rosy blossom in hot ravine, 

Where oleanders flush*d the bed 
Of silent torrents, gravel-cpread ; 

And, crossing, oft we saw the glisUm 
Of Ice, far np on a mountain head. 

We loved that halt, tho' white and cold. 
Those niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people's awful princes, 
The grave, severe Genovese of old. 

At Florence too what golden hours. 
In those long galleries, were ours ; 

What drives about the fVesh CascinA, 
Or walks in Boboli's ducal bowers. 

In bright vignettes, and each complete, 
Of tower or duomo, sunnyrsweet. 

Or palace, how the city glitter'd. 
Thro* cypress avenues, at our feet 

But when we crost the Lombard plain 
Bemember what a plague of rain; 

Of rain at Begglo, rain at Parma ; 
At Lodi, rain, Placenta, rain. 

And stem and sad (so rare the smiles 
Of sunlight) look'd the Lombard piles; 

Porch-pUlars on the Hon resting. 
And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 

Milan, O the chanting quires. 
The giant windows' blazon'd flre^. 

The height, the space, the gloom, the glory f 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 

1 climb'd the rooft at break of day; 
Snn-amltten Alps before me lay. 

I "tood among the silent statues. 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 

How faintly-flnsh'd, how phantom-fidr. 
Was Monte Boss, hanging there * 

A thousand shadowy-pendird valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 

Bemember how we came at last 
To Como; shower and storm and blast 
Had clown the lake beyond his limit, 
And all was flooded : and bow we past 

From Como, when the light was gray. 
And In my head, for half the day, 
The rich Virgillan rastlc measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way. 

Like ballad-bnriben music, kept, 
As on the Lariano crept 

To that fair port below the castle 
Of Queen Theodollnd, where we slept; 

Or hardly slept, but watch'd awake 

A cypress In the moonlight shake, 
The moonlight toaching o'er a terrace 
One tall Agavd above the lake. 

What more? we took our last adien, 
And np the snowy Splngen drew, 

But ere we reach'd the highest sunmit 
I pluck'd a daisy, I gave it yon. 
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It told of Bngland then to me, 
And now it tells of Italy. 

O love, we two chall go no longer 
To lands of summer across the sea ; 

So dear a life your arms enfold 
Whose crying is a cry for gold : 

Yet here to-night in this dark city, 
When ill and weary, alone and cold, 

I found, tho* crushed to hard and dry, 
This nurseling of another sky 

Still in the little hook yon lent me, 
And where you tenderly laid it by: 

And I forgot the clouded Forth, 

The gloom that saddens Heaven and Barth, 

The bitter east, the misty summer 
And gray metropolis of the North. 

Perchance, to lull the throbs of ]>aln. 
Perchance, to charm a vacant brain. 

Perchance, to dream you still beside me, 
My fimcy fled to the South again. 



TO THE REV. F, D. MAURICE. 

Coifx, when no graver cares employ, 
God-fiither, come and see your boy : 

Your presence will be sun in winter. 
Making the little one leap for Joy. 

For, being of that honest few. 
Who give the Fiend himself his due, 

Should eighty thousand college councils 
Thunder ** Anathema," Mend, at you : 

Should all our churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so carefbl of the right, 

Yet one lay-hearth would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight; 

Where, ikr fh>m noise and smoke of town, 
I watch thQ twilight falling brown 

All round a careles8-order*d garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 

You*Il have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine. 

And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine : 

For groves of pine on either bi^d. 
To break the blast of winter, stand ; 
And (hrther on, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a breaker on €halk and sand ; 

Where, if below the milky steep 
Some ship of battle slowly creep. 

And on thro* sones of light and shadow 
Glimmer away to the lonely deep. 

We might discuss the Northern sin 
Which made a sel0sh war begin ; 

Dispute the claims, arrange the chances ; 
Emperor, Ottoman, which shall win : 

Or whether war's avenging rod 
Shall lash all Europe into blood: 

Till yon should turn to dearer matters, 
Bear to the man that is dear to God ; 

How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings, of the poor ; 

How gain in life, as life advances, 
Valor and charity more and more. 



Come, Maurice, come : the lawn as yet 
Is hoar with rime, or spongy-wet ; 

But when the wreath of March has bloesom*d, 
Crocus, anemone, violet. 

Or later, pay one- visit here^ 

For those are few we hold as dear ; 

Nor pay but one, but come for many. 
Many and many a happy year. 



WILL. 

1. 
O wxxx for him whose will is strong I 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer vrrong^ 
For him nor moves the loud world's random mock, 
Nor all Calamity's hugest waves confound, 
Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That, compass'd round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, dtadel-crown'd. 



But ni for him who, bettering not with time. 

Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 

And ever weaker grows thro* acted crime. 

Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose footsteps 

Toiling in immeasurable sand. 

And o'er a weary, sultry land. 

Far beneath a blazing vaalt. 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hlU, 

The city q>arkles like a grain of salt 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

1. 

Half a league, half a league. 
Half a league onward, . 
All In the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
** Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
"Charge for the gnnsP be said. 
Into the valley of Death 

Bode the six hundred. 



"Forward, the Light Brigade I** 
Was there a man dismay'd ? 
Not tho' the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder'd : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to do and die. 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

8. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thnnder*d , 
Storm'd at with shot and sheD, 
Boldly they rode and well. 
Into the Jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Bode the six hundred. 



DEDICATION.— THE COMING OF ABTHUR. 



Tluh'd *U their aabres hare, 
Fluh'd aa Ottj tara'd la air, 
SabrlDg the pmnen tber^ 
CharglnB an annj, wtlla 

All tbe world woadCr'd: 
PlDDged In lbs batterr-emoke, 
Rigbt thro' the Uso thej brake ; 
Coasacli and Buaalan 
Reel'd from tbe csbrs-atroks 

Shitter'd and aander'd. 
Tbea the; rode back, bat Dot, 

Not tbe all hnndied. 



Whtia hoTM and beta teU, 
Thej thai bad fought so wdl 
Came thro' the >n oTDestb 
Back troin tbe month of Hell, 
All that wu left of them. 
Left of alx boadred. 

0. 

When OD their elary (kder 
O (be wtid charge they made! 

AD the world woDdor-d. 
Honor tbe charge the; mad* t 
Uoaor Ibe Light Brigad: 1 

Noble alz bondredl 



IDYLS OF THE KING. 



DEDICATION. 

Thm to Hia Hetnoiy— since he held them dear, 
Perhapi aa Bndlng there nncooBclonilj 
Some Image of hinuelt— I dedicate, 
I dedicate, I tonaecrMe with tears — 
These Id; hi. 

And Indeed He aeemi to me 
Bcaice olher than in]> own Ideal knigbti 
"Who referenced bla coDSCletice as hla king; 
Wtioie glory was, redressing human wrong: 
Wtio apake no alander, no, nor llsten'd to 11 ; 
Who loved one only and who dive to her—" 
Her— over all whote realma to their laat Ule, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The Ihadoir ol His loaa moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him: he la goni 
We koow him DOW: all narrow Jealooiiei 
Are aileDl: and we aee him as he mored. 
How modest, kindly, all a«wmpllBh'd, wise, 
With what snbllme repression ol hlmaeH 
And In what limits, and bow tenderly i 
Hot swaying to Ibis Ihctlon or to that : 
Not making hla high piacs the lawless perch 
Of wlng'd ambitions, nor a vanlage-gronnd 
For pleaaare: bat thn/al] this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a bhimeless life, 
Betare a thousand peering llttlenesiea. 
Id that flerce light which beata npon a throne. 
And Uackens eferj blot ; tor where [a he. 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A loreller life, a more nnstain'd, than bis f 
Or how sboold England dreaming of All sona 
Hope more lUr these than some Inheritance 
Of such a lUe, a heart, a mind aa thiue, 
Thon noble Father of her Klnga to be, 
laborious for her people and bet poor- 
Voice In the rich dawn of an ampler day— 
Far-alghled snmmoaer ofWar andWaste 
To frnilfDl BtIln^a and livalrlea of peace— 
Sweel nature gilded fay the gradons gleam 
Of ieUera, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and onn, a Priuce Indeed, 
Beyond all titiea, ud a hoDSeboId name, 
Bercatler, thro' all titnts, Albert ihe Good. 



Bnah not, woe 


an'«.heart,bnlfmi endure; 




Break not, for th 


] art Royal, but endure. 
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Which shone so 


□se beside Tbee. that ye made 




One light tocelhci 




Spitting « 









ive, nnaeen bat lelt, o'etshadDW Tbtt, 

3ve of all Thy sons eneompass Tfaee, 

ire of all Thy danghteis cherish The«, 

uve of all Thy people Donfort Thae, 

Till Ood'B Jove set Thee at his aide again. 

THE COMING OF ARTHUR 

xnxn, (he King of Cameliard, 
we fair daogbler, and none other diild ; 
ihe waa fhlrest of all flesh on earth, 
Gnlnevere, and In ber hla one detlgbL 



Bwarm'd oveneaa, and harried what was left. 
And BO there grew great tracts of ttildeniess, 
\Vheie1n the beast wai«ver more and bhr, 
Bnt man waa less and leu, Ull Arthnr cime. 
For flnt AareUus lived and foagbt and died. 
And aner him King Uther fuaght and died, 
Bnt either lUl'd to make the kingdom coe. 
And after these King Arthur for a space. 
And thro' tbe pnlssance of his Tsbk Bonnd, 
Drew all their petty princedoma under faink. 
Their king and head, iitd made a itahn, aad idgt 

And thus ttifl land of Cameliard waa waste. 
Thick with wet woods, and many a beast ttaasts 
And none or few to scare or chase the bent; 
So that wild dog and wolf and boar and bear 
Came night and day, and rooted Id the fldte 
" 'd In the gardens of the king. 



ADd ei 



■ODld St 



Tbe children and derour, bnt now and tbea. 
Her own brood lost or dead, lent her Hen tnl 
To human anckilngs; and the children, irnBti 
In her font den, there at their meat wouM fnivl 
And mock their fotter-molher on four feel. 
Till, atoighten'd, they grew op to iroltllke men, 
Worse than the wolves : and King leodc^tin 
OiMU'd for the Roman legions here agahi, 
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THE COMING OF ARTHUR. 
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But— for he beard of Arthnr newly crowa'd. 
The' not withont an uproar made by those 
Who cried, "He la not Uther'e eon*'— the king 
Sent to him, aaylng, "Arise, and help na thoa I 
For here between the man and beaat we die." 

And Arthnr yet had done no deed of arm«, 
Bnt heard the call, and came : ^d GnlneTere 
Stood by the caatle walla- to watch him paaa; 
Bnt since he neither wore on helm or shield 
The golden symbol of hla Idngllhood, 
Bat rode a simple knight among hla knights, 
And many of these in richer arms than he, 
She saw him not, or mark'd not, if she saw. 
One among many, tho' his Ihce was bare. 
Bnt Arthnr, looking downward aa he past, 
Felt the light of her eyea into his lifis 
Smite on the sudden, yet rode on, and pitch'd 
His tents beside the forest : and he drare 
The heathen, and he alew the beast, and flell'd 
The forest, and let in the sun, and made 
Broad pathways for the hnnter and the knight, 
And 80 retnm'd. 

For while ^e lingered there, 
A donbt that ever smonlder'd in the hearts' 
Of those great Lords and Barons of hla realm 
Flashed forth and into war: for most of these 
Made head against him, ciyfng, "Who is he 
That he should rule uaf who hath proven him 
King nther*s son t for lo I we look at him. 
And find nor fice nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 
Are like to those of Uther^ whom we knew. 
This la the son of 6orloIs,'not the king. 
Thla la the son of Anton, not the king.*' 

And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and throes and agonies of the life, 
Desiring to be Join'd with Guinevere ; 
And thinking as he rode, "Her (hther said 
That there between the man and beaat they die. 
Shall I not lift her from this land of beasts 
Up to my throne, and side by side with me f 
What happiness to reign a lonely king, 
Vext— O ye stars that shudder over me, 

earth, that soundest hollow under me^ 

Vest with waste dreams? for saving I be Join*d 
To her that is the ftiirest under heaven, 

1 seem aa nothing in the mighty world. 
And cannot will my will, nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord ; bnt were I Joined with her. 
Then might we live together as one life, 
And reigning with one will in eveiything 
Have power on thla dark land to lighten it. 
And power on this dead world to make it live." 

And Arthnr ttom the field of battle sent 
Ulflus, and Brastlas, and Bedlvere, 
His new-made knights, to King Leodogran, 
Saying, "If I In aught have served thee well. 
Give me thy daughter Guinevere to wife.** 

Whom when he heard, Leodogran in heart 
Debating ~" How should I that am a king. 
However much he holp me at my need. 
Give my one daughter saving to a king. 
And a king's son"— lifted his voice, and call'd 
A hoary man, his chamberlain, to whom * 
He trusted all thing*, and of him required 
His counsel : " Knowest thou aught of Arthur*8 birth ?** 

Then spake the hoary chamberlain and aald, 
"Sir King, there be but two old men that know: 
And each la twice as old as I ; and one 
Is Merlin, the wise man that ever served 
King rther thro* his Liagic art: and one 
la Merlin's master (so they call him) Bleya, 



Who taught him magic ; but the scholar ran 
Before the master, and so far, that Bleys 
Laid magic by, and sat him down, and wrote 
All things and whatsoever Merlin did 
In one great annal-book, where after years 
Will learn the secret of our Arthur's birth.**. 

To whom the king Leodrogan replied, 
'* O fHend, had I been holpenthalf as well 
By this King Arthur as by thee to-day, 
l*hen beast and man had had their share of me : 
Bnt summon here before us yet once more 
Ulflus, and Brastlas, and Bedlvere.'* 

Then, when they came belbre him, the king said, 
"I have seen the cuckoo chased by lesser fowl, 
And reason In the <!hase: but wherefore now 
Do these your lords stir up the heat of war, 
Some calling Arthur bom of GorloTs, 
Others of Anton r Tell me, ye yourselves, 
Hold ye this Arthur for King I7ther*8 son?*' 

And Ulflus and Brastlas answer*d, "Ay.** 
Then Bedlvere, the flrst of all his knights, 
Knighted by Arthnr at hla crowning, spake,— 
For bold in heart and act and word was he. 
Whenever slander breathed against the king,— 

" Sir, there be many rumors on this head : 
For there be those who hate him in their hearts, 
Call him basebom, and since his ways are- sweet, 
And theirs are bestial, hold him less than man: 
And there be those who deem him more than mai^ 
And dream he dropt from heaven : but my belief 
In all this matter-^so ye care to learn— 
Sir, for ye know that in King Uthcr*s time 
The prince and warrior GorloTs, he that held 
Tlntagil castle by the Cornish sea. 
Was wedded with a winsome wife, Ygeme: 
And daughters had she borne him,— one whereof 
Lot*8 wife,4he Qneen of Orkney, Bellicent, 
Hath •ever like a loyal sister cleaved 
To Arthur,— but a son she had 'not borne. 
And Uther cast upon her eyes of love : 
Bnt she, a stainless wife to Gorlols, 
So loathed the bright dishonor of his love 
That Gorlols and King Uther went to war: 
And overthrown was Gorlols and slain. 
Then Uther In his wrath and heat besieged 
Tgeme within Tintagll, where her men. 
Seeing the mighty swnrm about their walls, 
Left her and fled, and Uther enter*d In, 
And there was none to call to but himself 
So, compass*d by the power of the king. 
Enforced she was to wed him In her tears. 
And with a shamefnl swiftness ; afterward. 
Not many moons. King Uther died hlmsell^ 
Moaning and walUng for an heir to rule 
After him, lest the realm should go to wraok. 
And that same night, the night of the new year, 
By reason of the bitterness and grief 
That vext his mother, all before his time 
Was Arthnr bom, and nil as soon as bom 
Delivei'd at a secret postera-gate 
To Merlin, to be holden far apart 
Until his hour should come : because the lords 
Of that fierce day were as the lojrds of this, 
Wild beasts, and surely would have tom the child 
Piecemeal among them, had they known ; for each 
But sought to rale for his own self and hand, 
And many hated Uther for the sake 
Of GorloTs: wherefore Merlin took the child. 
And gave him to Sir Anton, an old knight 
And ancient friend of Uther ; and his wife 
Kuraed the young prince, and rear*d him with bet 

own; 
And no man knew: and ever ainos the lords 
Have foughten like wild beasts among themselves. 
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So Ihit tha nilm tau gnoa 10 wrucki bat 
Tbli 7ur, vrbcn Uerlln (for bit boDi bud c 
Bnmght Arlbnr ftirLli, and ael bim In the 1 
PrncUlmlng, -Hare la Uthar*! bell, joar king,' 
A bandred Tolcei cried, 'Awij wIUi him! 
Nokhig afonra! ■ aoD ol Oorlols ha: 
Or else Ihe cblld uf Aoton and do king, 
Or elH bBKborn.' Yet MeillD thro' bli craK 
ADd wblla Ibe people, climor'd tar a king, 
Had Arthur erown'd; hnt after, the greai lori 
Banded, and ao brake ont In apen war." 



n Ihe I 



1 otOi 



I (uD, and bom before hli time, 
Ot whatbet there vere troth In anjlhlng 
Said b; Iheae Ihree, there came to Camellara, 
With OawiiD and joang Uodred, her Iwo mua, 
Lot's wife, the Qneea of Orknej, Belllcent; 
Whom ai he coold, not ai he wonid, Ihe klpg 
Hade fwat fur, aaflne, aa thej ut at meal,. 

"A donbtCuI throne li Ice on annuner >eae— 
Te come troni Anbnr'a court: think je tbla klng- 
8o few bli knlghta, bowerer brave they be— 



and eye,— the blade bo brlgu 

led bf It,— on one aide, 
ill, Graven In the oldeat tongue of all tbt* world. 

n tbe blade and 7»n alull aea, 
And written la the speocb re speak ;roaraeK 
■Cut me Bwaj!' and aad was Aribar'g Ctea 
Taking It, bnt old Uerlla eoauaeli'd bim. 
Take tbon and atrike I the time to CMt smj 
Ib yel far olT:' ao tbla groal brand Ui< king 
Took, and b; thli will beat hia foeswD down.- 

Thereal Leodngran rvJolced, hnt Iboagbt 
To Bin bla donbtlngi to lbs laat, add aak'd. 
Fixing (toll erea of qundon on her face, 
■ — d tbe awlll are near akin, 

IT to tbla nuble prince. 
Being htfl own dear alaler;" and abe eald, 
" Danghler of Oorlole and Ygeme am I :** 
"And therefure Arthnr'a aUlBr,' aaked tlH King. 
She anamr'd, "Theaa be secret thlnga," and dga'd 
and let tbem bo. 



rest, and breaklug Into •■ 
d follow'd bj bis fljlDg h 



Crowned on the dal 

■Be tbon the king, and we will work thy will 

Who love thee.' Tben the king In low deep lau< 

And almple words of great aalhoritj, 

Boand them b; so strait Towa to his own self, 

Thai when the; roae, knighted from kneeling, soi 

Were pale as at Ihe paaalng of a Ehoat, 

Some flash'd, and others dated, «■ one who wakei 

Haltbllnded at the coming of a light. 



Bnt Uodred laid bla efr beside tbe doom. 
And there halt beard ; Ihe same thai afterward 
Slnick for the throne, and, atrlking, Ibnnd hia docB. 

And then the Queen nude answer, "WliatkaDWir 
Fgi dark mf molher was In ejres and hair, 
And dork in balr and erea am 1: and darit 
Was OorlolB, yea, and dark was lather too, 
Wellnigh to blaekDese, bnt this king Is bit 
Beyond tbe tsee of Brltona and ot men. 
" reover alwsjs In mj mind I bear 

ij ^m out tbe dawning ot mj lift, 

nolher weeping, and I hear her saj, 
'Ob that je had soma brother, prellj oob. 
To gnard thee on tbe rongh ways of the worii'" 



and cheered his Table Round 



And those around it and the cmclOed, 
Down from tbe casement over Arthnr, amote 
FlameH»lor, vert, and ainre, In three rajs. 
One blUng npon each of three fair queens. 
Who alood In silence near hie throne, the friends 
or Artbnr, gailng on him, UU, with bright. 
Sweet hicea, who will help him at liIs need. 

"And there I aaw nuge Merlin, whose vaal wit 
And hundred winters are bnt aa the hands 
Of lojal rassala toiling tot their liege. 

"And near btm stood the Lady of Ihe lake,— 
Wbo knowa a anbtler magic tlian his own,^ 
Clollied la white samite, mjatlc, wonderful. 
She gave tbe king bla huge crasa-bllted sword, 
Whenbr to drive tbe heathen onl: • mUt 
Of Incense CDiI'd about her, and her face 
Wellnigh was bidden In tbe minster glaotn. 
But there »»s beard among tbe hulj hpona 



& voice 



lOftb 



Down In a deep, ca 
JIar shake tbe woi 
Balk power to wsl 



That ro^e froi 



e dwells 



ilerallke onrLord. 



"O king!- sbe cried, "and I will tell thee true: 
e funnd me lliat when jet a little maid— 
eaten I had been tot a IllUe fault 
'hereof I was not gnlllr : and onl I ran 
And Bang mTself down oD a bank of heath. 
And hated this (air world and all therein. 
And wept, and wlab'd that 1 were dead: and be— 

' whether ot bimaelf he came. 
Or brongtat bjr MerllB, who, ther sar. can iratk 

. It pleasnre-4e was at mr ^de, 
And spake sweet words, and comforted mj heart. 
And dried m; tears, being a child with me. 

1 1 grew, greater grew wllb me ! and sad 

sm too at limes, and Lhen I lored bim hot. 
It Bweet again, and then I loved him welL 
id now of late I aee bim less and lea. 
It those flret dsje bad golden hours fiir m^ 
ir then I surely thought he would be king. 

"Bnt lei me tell thee now anolher tale: 
>r Blejs, our Herlln's master, as Ihe; aj. 

Died hot ot late, and sent bla cry to me. 

To hear him speak tMfore he left his lih. 

a fair; changeling Is; the ma^e, 

ever served about the kins, 
Uiher, before be died, and on tbe night 
When Utber In TlnUgll past Bwsj 
iwuing and wslllDg for an heir, the two 
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Beheld, so high npoD the dreary deeps 
It Beeai*d la heareo — a ship, the shape thereof 
A dragon wixig'd, and all from stem to stem 
Bright with a shlaiDg people on the decks, 
And gone as soon as seen : and then the two 
Dropt to the cove and watch'd the great sea fall, 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last. 
Till, last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame: 
And down the wave and In the flame was borne 
A naked babe, and rode to Merlin's feet, 
Who stoopt and caoght the babe, and cried, *Tho 

King I 
Here la an heir for Utherl* and the fnnge 
Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
Lash'd at the wisard as he spake the word, 
And all at once all round him rose in flre, 
So that the child and he were clothed in Are. 
And presently thereafter foUow'd calm. 
Free sky and stars: 'And this same child,* he said, 
* Is he who reigns : nor conld I part in peace 
Till this were told.' And ssylng this the seer 
Went thro* the strait and dreadfhl pass of death. 
Not ever to be qoestion'd any more * 

Save on the further side ; bat when I met 
Merlin, and a»k*d him if these things were truth,^ 
The shining dragon and the naked child 
Descending in the glory of the seas,^ 
He langh*d as is his wont, and answer'd me 
In riddling triplets of old time, and said : 

" * Rain, rain, and snn 1 a rainbow in the sky J 
A youDg man will be wiser by and by: 
An old man's wit may wander ere he die. 

Rain, raio, and son t a rainbow on the lea I 
And truth is this to me, and that to thee ; 
And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 

Raio, sun, and rain 1 and the ft-ee blossom blows : 
Sun, rain, and sun I and where is he who knows? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes.* 

" So Merlin, riddling, anger'd me : but thoa 
Fear not to give this king thine only child, 
Guinevere : so great bards of him will sing 
Ilereafler, and dark sajrlngs firom of old 
Ranging and ringing thro* the minds of men, 
And ocho'd by old folks beside their flres 
For comfort after their wage-work Is done. 
Speak of the king ; and Berlin in onr time 
Hath spoken also, not In Jest, and sworn, 
Tho* men may wound him, that he will not die. 
But pass, again to come ; and then or now 
Utterly smite the heathen underfoot. 
Till these and all men haU him for their king.** 

She spake and King Leodogran r^loed. 
But musing "Shall I answer yea or nay?** 
Doubted and drowsed, nodded and slept, and saw, 
Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew. 
Field after field, up to a height, the peak 
Haio*hiddeo, and thereon a phantom king. 
Now looming, and now lost ; and on the slope 
The sword roM, the hind fell, the herd was driven. 
Fire glimpsed ; and all the land fh>m roof and rick 
In drifts of smoke before a rolling wind 
Stream*d to the peak, and mingled with the base 
And made it thicker ; while the phantom king 
Sent out at times a voice ; and here or there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and bnmt, crying, " No king of oura, 
No son of Other, and no king of ours;'* 
Till with a wink his dream was changed, the base 
Descended, and the solid earth became 
As nothing, and the king stood out in heaven, 
Crown*d ; and Leodogran awoke, and sent 
Ulflns, and Brastlas, and Bedivere 
Back to the court of Arthur answering yea. 



Then Arthur charged his warrior whom he loved 
And honor'd most, Sir Lancelot, to ride forth 
And bring the ^ueen ;— and watch'd him ttom the 

gates: 
And Lancelot past away among the flowers, 
(For then was latter April) and retum*d 
Among the flowers, in May, witb Ouinevereu 
To whom arrived, by Dnbric the high saint. 
Chief of the church in Britain, and before 
The stateliest of her altar-shrines, the king 
That mom <was married, while in stainless whit;, 
The fkir beginners of a nobler time. 
And glorying in their vows and him, his knights 
St6od ronnd him, and rejoicing in his joy. 
And holy Dubric spread his hands and spake, 
"Reign ye,*and live and love, and make the world 
Other, and may thy Queen be one with thee, 
And all this Order of thy Table Round 
Fulfill the boundless purpose of their king." 

Then at the marriage feast came In from Rome, 
The slowIy-fSfkdlng mistress ot the world, 
Oreat lords, who clalm'd the tribute as of yore. 
But Arthur spake, "Behold, fur these have sworn 
To fight my wars, and worship me their king; 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new ; 
And w* that fight for (Ar fair father Christ, 
Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heathen firom your Roman wall. 
No tribute will we pay :** so those great lords 
Drew back in wrath, and Arthur strove with Rome. 

And Arthur and bis knighthood for a space 
Were all one will, and thro* that strength the king 
Drew In the petty princedoms under him. 
Fought, and In twelfte great battles overcame 
The heathen hordes, and made a realm and relgn'd 



ENID. 

Tn brave Geraint, a knight of Arthar*a eourt^ 

A tributary prince of Devon, one 

Of that great order of the Table Round, 

Had wedded Bnid, Ynlol*s only child. 

And loved her, as he loved the light of Heaven. 

And as the light of Heaven varies, now 

At sunrise, now at sunset, now by night 

With moon and trembling stars, so loved Qeralnt 

To make her Jbeauty vary day by day. 

In crimsons and in purples and in gema. 

And Bnid, but to please her haaband*s eye^ 

Who first had found and loved her In a state 

Of broken fortunes, daily fh>nted him 

In some i^esh splendor ; and the Queen herseli; 

Oratefhl to Prince Qeralnt for service dcne^ 

Loved her, and often with her own white hands 

Array'd and deek*d her, as the loveliest. 

Next after her own self, in all the court. 

And Bnid loved the Queen, «nd with true heart 

Adored her, as the stateliest and the beit 

And loveliest of all women upon earlk. 

And seeing them so tender and so close, 

Long in their common love rtjolced Geiaint 

But when a rumor rose abont the Queen, 

Touching her guilty love for Lancelot, 

Though yet there lived no prool^ nor yet was hear^ 

The world^s loud whisper breaking Into storm. 

Not less Geraint believed it; and there fell 

A horror on him, lest his gentle wife. 

Thro* that great tenderness to Guinevere, 

Had suflbred or should suflier any taint 

In nature: wherefore going to the king, 

He made this pretext, that his princedom lay 

Close on the borders of a territory. 

Wherein were bandit earia, and caltlif knights, 
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Anualns, and ill lijtn from tba hnnd 
Of Jnillce, tni wlwltTer laitbei ■ law: 
And theielbco, till thftldng hlmxlf >haaM pleuM 

He craicd a bit permlMlDn lo depart. 

And there defeiid bis muctaes: and the klag 

IIoHd tor > little on his plea, bat, laat, 

Allowing it, tlie prlDCO and Bold rode. 

And lirtT kDlgtita rode nitb Ihera, lo tbe aborea 

or BeTem, and Shef plat to theli own land ; 

Wbere, Uiinking, Itut If e>er yet wm wKb 



Tme tears npon hia broad and naked breaat. 
And theee awoke him, and b; grent mlcctaiBce 
He beard bat nugraents of her later word*, 
And tbat abe fear'd abe waa not a Inie wife. 
And then lie tboojtbt, "In aptte of all mj cir^ 



Traa I 






:e eball b 



It obeem 



:d her wttb ei 
And wonfaip, never learlng ber, and grew 
PorgetTnl of bla promlee to the king, 
Fot^ITdI of the falcon and the bant, 
Forgalfal of the tilt and tonmamenl, 
Forgelfol of bla glory aod hia name, 
Forgettal of hit prlncedoiQ and Its csm. 
And tbla for^tratnaH waa hatefti] to ber. 
And bj and bj the people, when they met 
In twos and three*, or fnller companlea, 
Began to acotr and Jeer and babble of him 
Aa of a prince whoae manhood waa all gone, 
And molten down In mere axorlonaneaa. 
Aad tbl« ahe gather'd from the people's eyei: 
Tula too the women who aftlred her head, * 
To pleaae ber, dwelling on bla honndleai lore, 
Told Knid, and they aaddened her the more : 
And day by day tbe ttaon^bt lo tell GeralnC, 
Bnt conld not ont ofbaabral delicacy; 
While ha that walcb'd her aadden, waa the mot 
Enlplcloni that her natore bad a talnL 

At last, it chanced that on a amnmer mom 
{They Bleeping each by other) tba new inn 
B«nt throngh the hllndleas eaaement of tha rooi 
Aod heated Iha strong warrior In bla dreams : 
Who, moTlng, caat the coTerlet aalde. 



. Enid woke and eat beaida tha < 
ilring him, and thoaght wllhin i 
■a >o gnmdly made i 



a ehadow, ptat the people's talk 



"O nobla breait and ill-palaaaiit anna, 

Reproacb yoa, aaying all yoar loRe la gone 
I am tha canae bacaOH I dun not apeak 



Fai lleTCr had I gird his hamens on him. 
And ride with bim lo battl* and atand by. 
And watch hia mlgbtfal hand atrlklng great blows 
At calUffii and at wniDgeia of tha world. 
" " n tha dark earth, 









t hisn 



Hot lo he (oldad any mora In the** dear amu, 
And darken'd from the high light In hia eyes. 
Than that my lord throng ma shoDld solfer ahi 
Am I so hold, and conld I ao atand by, 
■ And aea my dear lord wounded In the strift. 
Or may be pierced to death before mine eyeii, 
And yet not dare to tell bIm what I think. 
And how nwD alar bIm, sarin; all hit forca 



U I 



d into 



,y pain« 



nan, for all n 



1 (BltllfDl Ic 

Weeping tor some gay knight In Artbor's faalL' 
~' ' ' ba lorad and reietenced her too mnci 
To dream she conld be i^llty of foul act. 
Right thro' bla maufDl hieait darted the i>ai>g 
~'iat makes a man In the sweet Ibc« of her 

hom he loiea moat, lonely and mleanble. 

: this be bnrl'd bla hngs limha out of bed, 

ad ataook bla droway aqoire awake and cried, 
"Uy charger and ber pairray," tttcn to her, 
-". win ilde forth hito the wllderaesa; 

rr tho* It aeema my spnra am yet to win. 

It rall'n BO low as sons woald wleh. 



\ad yon, 






O me. I fear tl 



: I ai 



^nd ride with me." And Enid aak'd amaaed, 
'If Enid erra, let Enid leain her faolL" 
Bnt he, "I charge yoo, aak not, bnt obey." 
rben she hethoaght her of s Cided allk. 
ATidcd mantle and a hded veil, , 

Injj toward a cedam cabinet. 
Wherein abe kept them folded reverently 
With sprigs of tnmmer laid between tbe blOa, 
She took them, and arrsy'd heraelf therein. 
Remembering when flrat he came on her 
Drest lb that dress, and bow ha loTed tter In It, 

ler foolish fears abont the dress. 

And, all hia Joaroey to ber, as himself 

lad' laid ber, and their coming to the coort. 

For Arthnr on the Whitsimtide bcfom 
Icid conrt st old Cnerleoa apon Usk. 
"bare on a day, he sitting high In hall, 
iefore him came a ftirsBlec of Dean, 
Wet from the woods, with notice of a hart 

than all bla fellowB, mllky-whits. 
First seen that day : these things he told tbe kln^ 
la the good king gave order to let blow 
I boms for bnntlng on the morrow mom. 
And when the Qneea petltlon'd for bis leare 
To see the hnnt, atlow'd It aaellj. 
So with the morning all Che conrt were gone. 
But Oalaerere lay late Into the mom. 
Lost in sweet dreams, and dreaming of ber lure 
For Lancelot, and torgetfal of the bnnt; 
'ose at last, a single maiden with her. 
horse, and forded Uak, and galn'd the wood : 
There, on a little knoll beside II. atay'd 
Walling to hear the hoaads: hat heard insteiad 

sonnd of hoofs, for Prince Qeralnt, 
Late alto, wearing helthor hantlog-dresa 
Nor WEapoa, aara a golden-hilled brand. 
Came qolckly Oastilng thro' the shallow foM 
Behind tbetn, and so gallop'd np the koolL 

, pnrple scarf, at either end whereof 
There swnng an apple of the purest gold, 
Sway'd ronnd abont him, as he gallop'd np 
To Join them, glanidnR like a dragon-tiy 
In summer snlt and silk* of holiday. 
liow bow'd tbe Uibnlary Prince, and abe, 
Sweetly and atatelUy, and wlih all grace 
or womanhood and qneenhood, snawer'd bin : 
• Lale, late, Sir Prince," she said, " later tban «« •• 
'Yea, nobla Qneen," he snewer'd. "and ao late 
That I bnt come like yon to eee the hoDt, 
Not join IL" "Theraflire wait with me," abe tald 
' For on this little knoll, IT anywhere, 
riii-Mi is gnndchMK<! that »««>>«U bear (he fagvndi- 
Ipra oRen they break coiatt at our fveL" 
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rull elowly by a knight, lady, and dwarf; 

Vhereof the dwarf lagg'd late«t, and the knight 

lad visor up, and 8how*d a youthful face, 

mpcrious, and of hanghtiest lineamenta. 

Ind Ouinevere, not mindfhl of his face 

u the king's hall, desired his name, and sent 

ler maiden to demand it of the dwarf; 

Vho being vicious, old, and irritable, 

kud doabliug all his master's vice of pride, 

<ade answer sharply that she should not know. 

' Then will I ask it of himself;" she said. 

' Nay, by my fultb, thoa shalt not," cried the dwarf; 

' Thou art not worthy ev'n to speak of him ;** 

knd when she pat her horse toward the knight, 

it ruck at her with his whip, and she returned 

udignant to the Queen ; at which Oeraiut 

Cxclniming, "Sarely I will learn the name," 

fade sharply to the dwarf, and ask*d it of him, 

Vho answer'd as before; and when the Prince 

Ind pat his horse in motion toward the knight, 

Itruck at him with his whip, and cat his cheek. 

.''he Prince's blood spirted npoa the scarC 

)yeiDg it; and his qaick, instinctive hand 

:aaght at the hilt, as to abolish him : 

tot he, fh>m his exceeding mantblness 

iu6. pare nobility of temperament, 

V'roth to be wroth at such a worm, reArain'd 

Vom ev'n a word, and bo retamiug, said : 

**I will avenge this Inealt, noble Queen, 
)one in yonr maiden's person to yourself: 
Lnd I will track this vermin to their earths : 
I'or tho' I ride onarm'd, I do not doabt 
'o find, at some place I shall come at, arms 
>n loan, or else for pledge : and, being found, 
'hen will I fight him, and will break his pride, 
Lud on the third day will again be here, 
•o that I be not fall'n in flghti Farewell'* 

'* Farewell, fair Prince,** answer'd the stately Qneen. 
' Be prosperons in this Jonmey, as in all; 
Lnd may yon light on all things that you love, 
ind live to wed with her whom first yon love : 
lut ere yoa wed with any, bring your bride, 
md I, were she the daughter of a king, 
>a, tho* she were a beggar ttom the hedge, 
Vili clothe her for her bridals Uko the eon.** 

And Prince Geralnt, now thinking that he heard 
'he noble hart at bay, now the far horn, 
i little vezt at losing of the hunt, 
i little at the vile occasion, rode, 
ty npfl and downs, thro' many a grassy glade 
ind valley, with ilxt eye, following the three. 
Lt last they issued f^om the world of wood, 
ind cllmb'd npon a fair and even ridge, 
lud show'd themselves against the sky, and sank, 
ind thither came Geralnt, and ondemeath 
leheld the long street of a little town 
n a long valley, on one side of which, 
V'hlte fW>m the mason's hand, a fortress rose: 
lUd on one side a castle in decay, 
leyond a bridge that epann'd a dry ravine: 
ind ont of town and valley came a noise 
.s of a broad brook o'er a shingly bed 
trawling, or like a clamor of the rooks 
it distance, ere they settle fbr the night. 

And onward to the fortress rode the three, 
iDd enter'd, and were lost behind the walla. 

So,*' thought Oeraint, "I have track'd him to bla 

earth." 
ind down the long street, riding wearily, 
'onnd every hostel fhll, and everywhere 
Vnn hammer laid to hoof, and the hot hlse 
iiid bustling whistle of the yonth who B0Ottr*d 
n^ master's armor; and of snch a one 
le asl '^eona the tnmalt In the town?** 



Who told him, scoaring s^il, "The sparrow-hawk /* 
Then riding close behind an ancient churl, 
Who, smitten by the dusty sloping beam. 
Went sweating anderneath a sack of corn, 
Ask*d yet once more what meant the habbab here f 
Who answer'd gm0y, " Ugh ! the sparrow-hawk.'* 
Then, riding fhrther past an armorer's. 
Who, with back tnrn'd, and bow'd above hia work. 
Sat riveting a helmet on his knee, 
I He put the selfsame query, bat the man 
I Not turning round, nor looking at him, said : 
' ** Friend, he that labors for the sparrow-hawk 
' Has llttlo time for idle qaesUoners." 
Whereat Geralnt flash'd into sndden spleen: 
**A thonsand pips eat op yoor sparrow-hawk t 
Tits, wrens, and all wing'd nothings peck him dead I 
Ye think the rastlc cackle of yonr boarg 
The murmur of the world 1 What Is It to me f 
O wretched set of sparrows, one and all, 
Who pipe of nothing bat of sparrow-hawks 1 
Speak, if yon be not like the rest, hawk-mad, 
Where can I get me harborage for the night f 
And arms, arms, anna to light my enemy t Speak T 
At this the armorer taming all amaxed 
And seeing one so gay in pniple silks, 
Cante forward with the helmet yet in hand 
And answer'd, "Pardon me, O stranger knight; 
We hold a tonmey here to-morrow mom. 
And there is seantly time for half the work. 
Arms t troth 1 I know not r all are wanted here^ 
Harborage? troth, good troth, I know not, save, 
It may be, at Barl Tnlol's, o'er the bridge 
Yonder.** He spoke and fell to work again. 

Then rode Oeraint, a little spleenfhl yet, 
Across the bridge that epann'd the dry ravinfc 
There mosing sat the hoary-beaded Earl, 
(His dress a salt of fhiy'd magnificence. 
Once fit for feasts of ceremony) and snid s 
Whither, fair eon V* to whom Oeraint replied, 
O friend, I seek a harborage for the night." 
Then Yniol, ** Bnter therefore and partake 
The slender entertainment of a hoose 
Once rich, now poor, bat ever open-dooi'd.** 
"Thanks, venerable IHend," replied Geralnt; 
" So that yon do not serve me qMrrow-hawka 
For sapper, I will enter, I will eat 
With all the passion of a twelve hours' fast*^ 
Then slgh'd and smiled the hoary-headed Sari, 
And answei'd, " Qraver cause than yonra Is mine 
To curse thie hedgerow thief; the sparrow-hawki 
But In, go in ; for, save yoorself desire it. 
We will not tonch npon him ev'n in Jest" 

Then rode Oeraint Into the castle court. 
His charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 
He look'd and saw that all was ralnons. 
Here stood a shatter'd archway plnmed with Ann i 
And here bad lhll*n a great part of a tower. 
Whole, like a crag that tambles flx>m the cliff. 
And like a crag was gay with wilding flowen: 
And high above a piece of tnrret stair. 
Worn by the fhet that now were silent, woond 
Bare to the snn, and monstroos tvy'Stems 
Claspt the gray walls with halry-flbred arms, 
And snck*d the Joining of the stones, and look^ 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 

And while he waited In the castle eoart, 
The voice of Bold, Yniol*lB danghter, rang 
Clear thro* the open caeement of the Hall, 
Singing: and as the sweet voice of a bird,* 
Heard by the lander In a lonely Isle, 
Moves him to think what kind of bird It fa 

, That slugs so delicately elear, and mnke 
Conjecture of the plumage and the fbrm : 

I So the sweet voloe of Buid mored Gotmlnti 
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And made him like a man abroad at mom 

When first the liquid note beloved of men 

Cumea flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain, and in April suddenly 

Breaks from a coppice gemm'd with green and red, 

And he suspends his converse with a friend. 

Or it may be the labor of hfs hands, 

To think or say, "there is the nightingale;** 

So fared It with Geraint, who thought and said, 

** Here, by God's grace, is the\>ne Toice fur me.** 

It chanced the song that Bnid sang was one 
Of Fortune and her wheel, and Enid sang : 

** Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
prond; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro* Mnshine, storm, and dond : 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

** Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or 
frown; 
With that wild wheel v'e go not np or down ; 
Our hoard Is little, but our hearts are great. 

** Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man Is man and master of his fiite. 

"Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the clond ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor bate.** 

*' Hark, by the bird*s song you may learn the nest,** 
Said Tniol : " Enter quickly.'* Entering then. 
Right o'er a mount of newly-fiillen stones, 
The dnsty-rafter'd many-cobweb*d Hail, 
He found an ancient dame in dim brocade : 
And near her, like a bloMom vermeil-white. 
That lightly breaks a fhded flower-eheath, 
Moved the fair Bnid, all in faded silk. 
Her daughter. In a moment thought Geraint, 
" Here by God's rood is the one maid for me.** 
Bat none spake word except the hoary Earl : 
** Enid, the good knight's horse stands in the court ; 
Take him to stall, and give him com, and then 
Go to the town and buy us flesh and wine : 
And we will make us merry as we may. 
Our hoard is little, but oar hearts are great'** 

He spake: the Prince, as Enid past him, fain 
To follow, strode a stride, but Yniol caught 
His purple scarf, and held, and said "Forbear I 
Rest ! the good house, tho' roin'd, O my Son, 
Endures not that her guest should serve himself." 
And reverencing the custom of the house 
Geraint, from utter courtesy, forbore. 

So Enid took his charger to the stall; 
And after went her way across the bridge, 
And reach'd the town, and while the Prince and Barl 
Tet spoke together, came again with one, 
A youth, that following with a costrel bore 
The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 
And Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer. 
And in her veil enfolded, manchet bread. 
And then, because their liall must also serve 
For kitchen, boird the flesh, and spread the board, 
And stood behind, and waited on the three. 
And seeing her so sweet and serviceable, 
Geraint had longing in him evermore 
To stoop and kiss the tender little thnmb. 
That crost the trencher as she laid it down : 
But after all had eaten, then Geraint, 
For now the wine made summer in his veins, 
Let his eye rove in following, or rest 
On Enid at her lowly handmaid-work, 
Now here, now there, about the dusky hall : 
Then suddenly addrest the hoary Earl. 



"Fair Host and Earl, I pray yonr coartcsj 
This sparrow-hawk, what is he, tell me of bimk. 
His name 7 but no, good faith. 1 will not have it : 
For if he be the knight whom late I saw 
Ride into that new fortress by your town. 
White from the mason's hand, then have I swots 
From his own Upe to have it— I am Oeraint 
Of Devon— for this moming when the Queen 
Sent her own maiden to demand the nunep 
His dwarf, a vicious under-ehapen thin^, 
Strack at her with his whip, and she reConiM 
Indignant to the Queen : and then I swore 
That I would track this caitiff to his hold. 
And flght and break his pride, and have it of bia 
And all unarm'd I rode, and thought to fknd 
Arms in your town, where all the men are mad ; 
They take the rastic murmnr of their boari; 
For the great wave that echoes round the world . 
They would not hear me speak: but If yon kaow 
Where I can light on arms, or if yonreelf 
Should have theai, tell me, seeing I have sworn 
That I will break his pride and learn his nam^ 
Avenging this great insult done the Qneen.* 

Then cried Tniol: "Art then he indeed, 
Geraint, a name far-«ounded among men 
For noble deeds? and truly I, when first 
I saw yon moving by me on the bridge. 
Felt yon were somewhat, yea and by yonr state 
And presence might have gness' J you one of tham 
That eat in Arthur's hall at Oamelot 
Xor speak I now from foolish flattery ; 
For this dear child hath often heard me praise 
Tour feats of arms, and often when 1 pansed 
Hath ask'd again, and ever loved to hear; 
So grateftil is the noise of noble deeds 
To noble hearts who see but acts of wrong: 

never yet had woman such a pair 

Of suitors as this maiden ; first Limonrs, 

A creatnre wholly given to brawls and winc^ 

Drank even when he woo'd; and be he dead 

1 know not, but he passed to the wild land. 
The second was your foe, the sparrow-hawk. 
My curse, my nephew,— I will not let his name 
Slip from my lips if 1 can help it,— he. 

When I that knew him fierce and tnrbnient 

Reftised her to him, then his pride awoke : 

And since the proud man often is the mean. 

He sowed a slander in the common ear, 

AflHrming that his lather left him gold. 

And in my charge, which was not render*d to hia • 

Bribed with large promises the men who served 

About my person, the more easily 

Because my means were somewhat broken Into 

Thro* open doors and hospitality; 

Raised my own town against me In the night 

Before my Enid's birthday, sack*d my house 

From mine own earldom foully ousted me; 

Built that new fort to overawe my friends. 

For traly there are those who love me yet; 

And keeps me in this ralnons castle here. 

Where doubtless he would put me soon to death. 

But that his pride too much despises mo: 

And I myself sometimes despise myself: 

For I have let men be, and have their way : 

And much too gentle, have not used my power: 

Nor know I whether I be v^ry base 

Or very manful, whether very wise 

Or very foolish ; only this I know, 

That whatsoever evil happen to me, 

I seem to snflter nothing heart or limb, 

But can endure it all most patiently.** 

• 

"Well said, tme heart,** replied Geraint, *' bat 
arms: 
That If, as I suppose, your nephew flights 
In next day*a tooroey I mAj break his prids." 
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And Yuiol answered: **Ann0, indeed, but old 
And rusty, old and rasty, Prince Geraint, ' 
Are mine, and therefore at your asking, youn, 
Bnt in thia tonmament can no man til^ 
Except the lady he lorea beat be there. 
Two forks are fixt into the meadow ground. 
And over these is laid a silver wand. 
And over that is placed the sparrow-hawk. 
The prize of beauty for the fiiirest there. 
And this, what kuight soever be in field 
Lays claim to for the lady at bia aide, 
And tilts with my good nephew thereupon, 
l^'ho being apt at arms and big of bone 
Elas ever won it for the lady with him, 
And toppling over all antagonism 
Has eam'd himself the name of sparrow-hawk. 
Bat yon, that have no lady, cannot fight." 

To whom Geraint with eyes all bright replied, 
Leaning a little toward him, " Your leave I 
Let me lay lance in rest, O noble host, 
for this dear child, because 1 never saw, 
rho' having seen all beauties of our time, 
l?or can see elsewhere, anything so fair. 
Vnd if 1 fall her name will yet remain 
Jntamish'd as before • but if I live, 
k> aid me Heaven when at mine uttermost, 
Is I will make her truly my true wife.** 

Then, howsoever patient, Yniol's heart 
)anced in his bosom, seeing better days, 
knd booking round he saw not Enid there. 
Who hearing her own name had sl'pt away) 
tut that old dame, to whom ftill tenderly 
Lnd fondling all her hand in his he said, 
' Mother, a maiden is a tender thing, 
Lnd best by her that bore her nndersfood. 
K) thou to rest, bnt ere thou go to rest 
'ell her, and prove her heart toward the Prince." 

So spake the kindly-hearted Earl, and she 
nth freqnent smile and nod departing found, 
[alf disarray*d as to her rest, the girl : 
rhom first she kies*d on either cheek, and then 
n either shining shoulder laid a hand, 
nd kept her off and gazed upon her fkce, 
nd told her all their converse In the hall, 
roving her heart ; bnt never light and shade 
onrsed one another more on open ground 
eneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 
cross the face of Enid hearing her ; 
'hilst slowly falling as a scale that fiills, 
lieu weight is added only grain by grain, 
ink her sweet head upon her gentle breast; 
or did sbe lift an eye nor speak a word, 
apt in the fear and in the wonder of it; 

> moving without answer to her rest 

le found no rest, and ever fhil'd to draw 
tie quiet night into her blood, but lay 
intemplating her own unworthlness ; 
nd when the pale and bloodless east began 

> quicken to the sun, arose, and raised 

er mother too, and hand in hand they moved 
>wu to the meadow where the Jousts were held, 
id waited there for Tniol and Geraint 

And thither came the twain, and when Geraint 
■held her first in field, awaiting him, 

> felt, vere she the prize of bodily force, 
meelf beyond the rest pushing could move 
le chair of Idris. Tniors rusted arms 

ero on his princely person, but thro* these 
incelike his bearing shone; and errant knights 
id ladles came, and by and by the town 
ow'd !n, and settling circled all the lists, 
id ther^ •»•— *-• the forks into the ground* 
•d ovi 'loed a silver wand, 

id ov< -iparrow-hawk. 



Then Tniors nephew, after trumpet blown. 
Spake to the lady with him and prodaim'd, 
*' Advance and take as Cairest of the &ir, 
For I these two years past have won it for thaeb 
The prize of beauty." Loudly spake the Prinoe, 
" Forbear : there is a worthier, ** and the knight 
With some surprise and thrice as much disdain 
Turned, and beheld the four, and all his face 
Glow'd like the heart of a great fire at Yule^ 
So burnt he was with passion, crying out, 
** Do battle for It then," no more : aud thrice 
They clashed together, and thrice they brake their 

spears. 
Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lash'd at each 
So often, and with such blows, that all the crowd 
Wondered, and now and then firom distant walls 
There came a clapping as of phantom bands. 
So twice they fought, and twice they breathed, aud 

■till 
The dew of their great labor, and the blood 
Of their strong bodies, flowing, drain'd their force. 
But either's force was match'd till Ynlol's cry, 
"Remember that great insult done the Queen,** 
Increased Geraint's, who heaved his blade aloft. 
And crackM the helmet thro*, and bit the bone, 
And feird him, and set foot upon his breast, 
And said, "Thy name?** To whom the fallen maa 
Made answer, groaning, " Sdym, son of Nndd 1 
Ashamed am I that I should tell it thee. 
My pride Is broken : men have seen my fall.*' 
"Then, Edym, son of Nndd,** replied Geraint, 
"These two things shalt thou do, or else thou die«L 
First, thou thyself, thy lady and thy dwarf; 
Shalt ride to Arthnr*s court, and being there. 
Crave pardon for that insult done the Queen, 
And shalt abide her Judgment on it ; next. 
Thou shalt give back their earldom to thy kin. 
These two things shalt thou do, or thou shalt die.' 
And Edym answer*d, "These things will I do, 
For I have never yet been overthrown, 
And thou hast overthrown me, and my pride 
Is broken down, for Enid sees my fall !*' 
And rising up, he rode to Arthur's court, 
And there the Queen forgave him easily. 
And being young, he changed himsell^ and grew 
To hate the sin that seem'd so like his own. 
Of Modred, Arthur's nephew, and fell at last 
In the great battle, fighting for the king. 

Bnt when the third day from the hunting-mom 
Made a low splendor In the world, and wings 
Moved in her ivy, Enid, for she lay 
With her fair head in the dim-yellow light, 
Among the dancing shadows of the birds. 
Woke and bethought her of her promise given 
No later than last eve to Prince Geraint-^ 
So bent he seem'd on going the third day, 
He would not leave her, till her promise given— 
To ride with him this morning to the court. 
And there be made known to the stately Queen, 
And there be wedded with all ceremony. 
At this she cast her eyes upon her dress, 
And thought it never yet had look'd so mean. 
For as a leaf in mld-November is 
To what it was in mid-October, seem'd 
The dress that now she look'd on to the dress 
She look'd on ere the coming of Geraint. 
And still she look'd, and still the terror grew 
Of that strange bright and dreadftil thing, a oourti 
All staring at her in her faded silk: 
And softly to her own sweet heart she said ; 

"This noble Prince who won our earldom bacl^ 
8o splendid in his acta and his attire. 
Sweet heaven I how much I shall diecredti him 1 
Would he could tarry with ns here awhile! 
But being so beholden to the Prince 
It were bnt little grace in any of aS| 
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Beut 09 he 0eein*<l on going this third day, 
To aeek a second favor at his hands. 
Tet if he conld bat tarry a day or two, 
Myself wonid work eye dim, and linger lame, 
Far liefer than so znach discredit him.'* 

And Enid fell In longing for a dress 
All branched and flowered with gold, a costly gift 
or her good mother, given her on the night 
Before ber birthday, three sad years ago, 
That night of fire, when Edyrn sack'd their honse, 
And scattered all they had to all the winds: 
For while the mother showed It, and the two 
Were turning and admiring It, the work 
To both appeared so costly, rose a cry 
That Edyrn's men were on them, and they fled 
With little save the Jewels they had on. 
Which being sold and sold had boaght them bread : 
And Edyrn's men had caught them in their flight, 
And placed them In this min ; and she wlsh'd 
The Prince had fonnd her In her ancient home ; 
Then let her fancy flit across the past, 
And roam the goodly places that she knew; 
And Inst bethought her how she nsed to watch, 
Near that old home, a pool of golden carp ; 
And one was patched and blarr'd and Instreless 
Among his bnmlsh'd brethren of the pool ; 
And half asleep she made comparison 
Of that and these to her own ikded self 
And the gay court, and fell asleep again : 
And dreamt herself was snch a faded form 
Among her bnmish'd sisters of the pool ; 
But this was In the garden of a king; 
And tho* she lay dark in the pool, she knew 
That all was bright; that all about were birds 
Of sonny plume In gilded trellls-work ; 
That all the turf was rich in plots that look'd 
Each like a garnet or a turkls in it; 
And lords and ladles of the high court went 
In silver tissue talking things of state ; 
And children of the king In doth of gold 
Glanced at the doors or gambolM down the walks ; 
And while she thought "they will not eee me," came 
A stately queen whose name was Guinevere, 
And all the children In their cloth of gold 
Ran. to her, crying, "If we have fleh at all 
Let them be gold : and charge the gardeners now 
To pick the fkded creature fh>m the pool. 
And cast it on the mixen that it die." 
And therewithal one came and seized on her. 
And Enid started waking, with her heart 
All overshadowed by the foolish dream, 
And lo ! it waa her mother grasping her 
To get her well awake ; and In her hand 
A suit of bright apparel, which she laid 
Flat on the conch, and spoke ezultingly: 

'*See here, my child, how treth the colors look. 
How fast they hold, like colors of a shell 
That keeps the wear and polish of the wave. 
Why notT It never yet was worn, I trow; 
Look on It, child, and tell me if yon know it.** 

And Enid look'd, but all confhsed at flrst. 
Could scarce divide it fi'om her foolish dream, 
Then suddenly she knew It and rejoiced, 
And answer'd, " Yea, I know It ; your good gift. 
So sadly lost on that unhappy night ; 
Your own good gift I" ** Yea, surely," said the dame, 
" And gladly given again thU happy mom. 
For when the Jousts were ended yesterday. 
Went Ynlol thro* the town, and everywhere 
He found the sack and plunder of our house 
All scatter'd thro* the houses of the town : 
And gave command that all which once was ours. 
Should now be ours again : and yester-eve. 
While yon were talking sweetly with your Prince, 
Came one with this and laid It In my hand, 



For love or fear, or seeking fkvor of as. 
Because We have our earldom back m^ln. 
And yester-eve I wonld not tell yoa of it» 
But kept it for a sweet surprise at mom. 
Yea, truly is it not a sweet snrpriBe ? 
For I myself unwillingly have worn 
My faded suit, as yon, my child, hare jcmrs. 
And howsoever patient, Yniol his. 
Ah, dear, he took me firom a goodly honsc!. 
With store of rich apparel, snmptnoua Are, 
And page, and maid, and squire, and seneM^sal, 
And pastime, both of hawk and bound, and all 
That appertains to noble maintenance. 
Yea, and ho brought me to a goodly hoase : 
But since our fortune sllpt from snn to shade. 
And all thro* that young traitor, crael need 
Constrain'd us, but a better time has come ; 
So clothe yonrself in tills, that better fits 
Our mended fortunes and a Prince^ bride: 
For tho* yon won the prise of folrest &ir. 
And tho* I heard him call yoa fairest fair. 
Let never maiden think, however fhir. 
She is not fairer in new clothes than oM. 
And should some great court-lady e«y, the Fries 
Hath pick'd a ragged-robin Ihim the hedge, 
And like a madman brought her to the conrt. 
Then were you shamed, and worse, might shaaK & 

Prince 
To whom we are beholden ; but I know. 
When my dear child is set forth at her best. 
That neither court nor country, tho* they »aas^i 
Thro* all the provinces like those of old 
That lighted on Queen Esther, has her match.* 

Here ceased the kindly mother ont of breath; 
And Enid listen'd brightening as she lay; 
Then, as the white and glittering star of mora 
Parts from a bank of snow, and by and by 
Slips into golden cloud, the maiden rose. 
And left her maiden couch, and robed hen^li; 
Help'd by the mother's carefhl hand and eje. 
Without a mirror. In the gorgeous gown : 
Who, after, tum'd her danghter round, and said, 
She never yet had seen her half so fair : 
And caird her like that maiden in the tale. 
Whom Qwydlon made by glamour ont of llowen, 
And sweeter than the bride of CassirelanD, 
FInr, for whose love the Roman Cassar flrst 
Invaded Britain, "but we beat hira back. 
As this great Prince invaded ns, and we. 
Not beat him back, but welcomed him with Joy. 
And I can scarcely ride with yon to court. 
For old am I, and rough the ways and wild: 
But Yniol goes, and I ihll oft shall dream 
I see my princess as I see her now, 
Cloth'd with my gift, and gay among the gay." 

But while the women thus rejoiced, Oeraint 
Woke where he slept In the high hall, and calTd 
For Enid, and when Ynlol made report 
Of that good mother making Enid gay 
In such apparel as might welt beseem 
Ills princess, or Indeed the stately qaeen. 
He an8wer*d, " Earl, entreat her by my love, 
Albeit I give no reason but my wish. 
That she ride with me In her faded silk.** 
Yniol with that hard message went ; it IbB, 
Like flaws in summer laying lusty com: 
For Enid, all abash'd, she knew not why. 
Dared not to glance at her good mother's fiice, 
But silently. In all obedience, 
Her mother silent too, nor helping her. 
Laid trom her limbs the costly-brolder'd gift. 
And robed them In her ancient suit again. 
And so descended. Never man rejoiced 
More than Geralnt to greet her thus attired : 
And glancing all at once as keenly at her. 
As cuefhl robins eye the delver's toil, 
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lade her cheek born and either eyelid foil, 
liU rested with her sweet face satisfied ; 
?hen seeing cload npon the mother's brow, 
ler by both hands he canght, and sweetly said : 

*' O my new mother, be not wroth or grlered 
It yonr new son, for my petition to her. 
Vhen late I left Caerleon, oor great Qneen, 
n words whose echo lasts, they were so sweet, 
fade promise that whatever bride I brooght, 
lerself wonld clothe her like the snn in Heaven, 
"hereafter, when I ivach'd this ruin*d hold, 
k*hoIding one so bright tn dark estate, 

vow'd that conld I gain her, oar kind Qneen, 
^o hand hot hers, shonid make yoar Bnid burst 
Inn like fhmi cload— and likewise thought perhaps, 
:'hat service done so graciously would bind 
7he two together; for I wish the two 
?o love each other: how shonid Enid find 
k nobler flrlend f Another thought I had ; 

came among you here so suddenly, 
That tbo* her gentle presence at the lifts 
'light well have served for proof that I was loved, 

doabted whether filial tenderness, 
>r easy nature, did not let itself 
le moulded by yonr wishes for her weal ; 
)r whether some Ihlse sense in her ovm self 
)f my contrasting brightness, overbore 
ler fancy dwelling In this dusky hall ; 
Ind such a sense might make her long for court 
Vnd all its dangeroos glories: and I thought, 
That conld I someway prove such force In her 
^ink*d with such love for me, that at a word 
No reason given her) she could cast aside 
i splendor dear to women, new to her, 
ind therefore dearer; or If not so new, 
I'et therefore tenfold dearer by the power 
)f intermitted custom ; then I felt 
That I could rest, a rock in ebbs and flows, 
^Ixt on her faith. Kow, therefore, I do rest, 
^ prophet certain of my prophecy, 
'hat never shadow of mistrust can cross 
between ns. Grant me pardon for my thoughts : 
^od for my strange petition I will make 
imeuds hereafter by some gaudy-day, 
Vhen yonr fair child shall wear your costly gift 
^eolde your own warm hearth, with, on her knees, 
Vho knows f another gift of the high Ood, 
Vhich, maybe, shall have leam'd to Itsp you thanks.** 

He spoke : the mother smiled, but half in tear*, 
rhen brought a mantle down and wrapt her in It, 
Ind claspt and kissed her, and they rode away. 

Now thrice that morning Guinevere had cllmb'd 
"he giant tower, fh>m whose high crest, they say, 
fen saw the goodly hills of Somerset, 
^nd white sails flying on the yellow sea; 
lot not to goodly hill or yellow sea 
'<>ok*d the fkir Queen,' but up the vale of Usk, 
)y the flat meadow, till she saw them oome ; 
^nd then descending met them at the gates, 
Embraced her with all welcome as a Mend, 
^nd did her honor as the Princess bride, 
ind clothed her for her bridala like the son ; 
iud all that week was old Caerleon gay, 
^)r by the hands of Dnbric, the high saint, 
They twain were wedded with all ceremony. 

And this was on the last year*8 Whitsuntide. 
)nt Enid ever kept the faded silk, 
lomemberlng how first he came on her, 
>re8t in that dress, and how he loved her In It, 
ind all her foolish fears about the dress, 
Vnd all his Journey toward her, as himself 
lad told her, and thetr coming to the court 

And now this morning when he said to her, 
* Pat on your vorst and meanest dress,*' she foond 
Ind took it, and array'd herself therein. 



O purblind raoa of miserable men, 
How many among ns at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselveig 
By taking tme for (klse, or false for tme: 
Here, thro* the liBeble twilight of this worid 
Groping, bow many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as ws ace seenl 

So fitfed it vlth Geraint, who issuing forth 
That morning, when they both .had got to horse. 
Perhaps because he loved her passionately, 
And felt that tempest brooding roaud his heart. 
Which, If he spoke at all, would break perforce 
Upon a head so dear In thunder, said : 
" Not at my side 1 1 charge yon ride before, 
Ever a good way on before ; and this 
I charge you, on yoor dnty as a wife. 
Whatever happens, not to speak to me. 
No, not a word T and Enid was aghast ; 
And forth they rode, but scarce three paces on. 
When cijing oot, ** EiTeminato qs I am, 
I will not fight my w«y with gilded arms. 
All shall be iron ;** be loosed a mighty purse. 
Hung at his belt, and horrd it toward the squire. 
So the last sight that Enid had of home 
Waa all the marble threshold flashing, strown 
With gold and seatter'd coinage, and the squire 
Chafing his shoulder; .then he cried again, 
»To the wilds:** and Enid leading down the tracks 
Thro* which he bade her lead him on, they past 
The marches, and by bandit-haunted holds. 
Gray swamps and pools, waste places of the hem. 
And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode : 
Bound was their pace at first, but slackened soon : 
A stranger meeting them bad sorely thought, 
They rode so slowly and they look'd so pale. 
That each had safier*d some exceeding wrong. 
For he was ever saying to himself, 
** O I that wasted time to tend npon her, 
To compass her with sweet observances. 
To dreas her beantilhlly and keep her tme **— 
And there he broke the sentence in his heart 
Abruptly, as a man upon his tongue 
May break It, when his passion masters him. 
And she was ever praying the sweet heavens 
To save her dear lord whole from any wound. 
And ever In her mind she cast about 
For that unnoticed failing in herself. 
Which made him look so cloudy and so cold ; 
Till the great plover's human whistle amazed 
Her heart, and glancing round the waste she fear'd 
In every waver^g brake an ambuscade. 
Then thought again "If. there be such in me, 
I might amend It by the grace of heaven. 
If he would only speak and tell me of it** 

But when the foorth part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm*d, behind a rock 
Tn shadow, waiting for them, caitiflli all; 
And heard one crying to his fellow, "Look, 
Here comes a laggard hanging down his head. 
Who seems no bolder than a beaten hound ; 
Come, we will slay him, and will have his horse 
And armor, and his damsel shall he ours.*' 

Then Enid pondefd In her heart, and said: 
"I will go back a lltUe to my lord. 
And I will teU him aU their eaHiff Ulk; 
For, be he wroth even to slaying ose. 
Par llever by his dear hand had I die. 
Than that my lord shonid suflier loss or shame.** 

Then she went back some paces of retnm. 
Met his fhll fh>wn timidly firm, and said : 
**My lord, I saw three bandiu by the rock 
Waiting to fall on you, and heard them boast 
That they wonld slay yon, and possess yoor horse 
And armor, and yonr daouel shoold be theirs.** 



And Ibaa JOB keep tl ! Well then, look— tor now, 
Whether jon wlab ne tIcIoij or deftiC, . 
Long tor idt lite, or hnoser tor m; deub, 
TonnBlI ihill no my Ttgor li not locL" 

Then Enid wmlted, pile md Borrootol, 
And down apon him hue the baadit three. 
Asd at the mldmoil rhirgliiK. PrlDce Oenlnt 
Di>Te Ibe long fpear ■ cahlc thro' hli breut 
And oat bejODdj dud then ajfilnat hla brue 
Of comridea. e*cti of whom had broken on him 
A linca that ipllnter-d like an Idcle, 
Swnng Ihim hla brand a windj buffet ont 
Once, twice, la right, lo Inn, and atnua*d the twaii 
Or (law Ikem, and dlamonntlng like a man 
That Bklni the wild beut afler ilaylng him, 
Btript from the three dead wolrea of woman bom 
The Ihres gay tnlta of armor which thej wore, 
And let the Oodlei He, bnt bound the inlla 
Of armor on their boraea, each on each. 
And Ued (be brldle-relni of all Ibe three 
Together, and aaid to her, " Drive them on 
Before ^OD :" and abe dime them thro' Iha wula. 

Be toHow'd nearert mlh began to work 
Agalnat hla anger In him, while he walch'd 
The being he loTCd beat In all the world. 
With dlfBcnllj In mild obedience 
Driving them on : he bin bad apokfcn to her, 
And looaed In worda of andden Are the wrath 
And amoalder'd wrong that burnt him all within ; 
Bat eienoore It 



And If 1 fall, cleaTe U 



Alm'd ai 



K IlUIe 1 

Sunck thro' the bnlkj bandlt'a coraelrt b 
And then brake abort, and down his aiaaj nCl 
nd there Uj atlll ; ai he that tella the tale, 
aw once a great piece of a promontory, 
hat had a aapllng growing on It, tKp 
ram the long ehore-cIIIT'a windj walls lo the b»A 
nd there He •till, and jet the aapllng grew; 
a Ibt the man trangflxt. Hla craTcn pair 
f comradea, making alawller at the Prtncc 
When now they aaw their bulwark fallen, novd. 
On whom the viclor, to contound them man. 
epQtT'd with hla teirfbla war-frj: It>r aa one. 
That llalena near a lorrent moontaln-bnMk, 
All thro' the craah of the near cataract bean 
The dramming thunder of the hueet lall 
Lt diatance, were the aoldlera woot to bvar 
Ila Tolce In battle, and be kindled bj It, 
md Ibemen ■cared,llke that IkiM pair wlio tSLa'J 
Fl^ng, bnt, orertafcen, dted Ibe death 
Thenuelies bad wrongbt on nun; as Imaceat. 






I itrlke : 



r dead, 



to erj ■' Halt," and to her own bright face 
Accnae her of the teaet ImmodeMy : 
And Uina tongue-tied, It made him wroth the more 
That abe tould apeak whom hit own ear had beard 
i: and anO^ring thna be made 



HInn 



» Ion 



Than at Caerlcot 
Before be tura la bll aeaward again, 
Panaea, did Enid, keeping watch, behold 
In Ibe Bnt ahallow (bade of a deep wood, 
Before a gloom of itnbborn-eliafted oaka. 
Three other boratmen waiting, wholly arm'd. 
Whereof one eeem'd far larger than her laid. 
And ahook her palee*, crjlng. " Look, a prlie 1 
Three horaea and three goodly anila of arma. 



The third, "A craven 1 how he hanga h 
The giant anawer'd merrilj, "Tea, bnt c 
Walt here, and when be paaaea Ikll npo 

And Knid poncl-:'.! ri li-r li--'.r- ,r.,l . 
"I will abide ttiE ' ■'ii:li-i <>r my l'>rij, 

And I will tell I nil their vlllan;. 

Hr lord It weary »:ili the llghi beRire, 
■ d ihej will fjill I 



Their three gay mlta of amor, each from rarb. 
And bound them on their horvea, each oa e«b. 
And tied the brldle-relna of all the three 
Together, and aald to her, " Drive them on 
Betore ion," and ahe drove Ihem thro' the wood. 

Be tollow'd nearer atlll ; the pain abe bad 
To keep them in the wild ways of U>e wood. 

La of Itarce laden with Jingling anna. 
Together, aerred a little to dlndge 

. neaa of that pain abont hCT heart ; 
And they tbemaelTca, like creatnrt« gently ban 



It into bad hi 



.a mil'n. 



By bandlta groom'd, priek'd Ibeii light ear*, asd 1^ : 
" low Arm Tolce and tender goTcri-inenl. 

tbro' the green gloom ol the wood tbry pad. 
leaning onder open heavena beheld 
tie town with toweia, upon a rock. 



•halr'd jwilb o 

her eat ; tbe damsel la »c 

igly," replied Ihe yootb; ' 




coming, and mid In Mm 
L. epeaklug," and Ehc apu 



"Tbera lark ihion villain* j'ondcr In 
And each of Ibem is wholl/ ann'd. and 

That they will full n\MU 
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•' Yoa wilt be all the wealthier," cried the Prince. 

" I take it as firee gift, then,** said the boy, 

*' Not guerdon ; for myself can easily. 

While your good damsel rests, return, and fetch 

Fresh ylctual for these mowers of onr Earl ; 

For these are his, and all the field is his, 

And I myself am his ; and I will tell him 

How great a man yon are ; he loves to know 

When men of mark are In his territory* 

And be will have yon to his palace here, 

Aad serve yoa costlier than with mowers* fkra.** 

Then said Oeraint, " I wish no better fkre : 
I never ate with angrier appetite 
Than when I left your mowers dinnerlesa. 
And Into no EarPs palace will I ga 
I know, Ood knows, too mnch of. palaces! 
And If he want me, let him come to me. 
Bat hire ns some fair chamber for the night. 
And stalling for the horses, and return 
With victual for these men, and let as know.** 

"Tea, my kind lord,** said the glad youth, and went, 
Held bis head high, and thought himself a knight. 
And np the rocky pathway disappear*d, 
Leading the horse, and* they were left alone. 

Bat when the Prince had brought his errant eyes 
Home from the rock, sidewayB he let them glance 
At Enid, where she droopt: his own false doom. 
That shadow of mistrust should never cross 
Betwixt them, came upon him, and he sigh*d; 
Then with another humorous ruth rcmark*d 
The lusty mowers laboring dlnnerleas. 
And watch*d the sun blaxe on the turnUig scythe, 
And after nodded sleepily In the heat. 
But she, remembering her old ruin*d hall. 
And all the windy clamor of the daws 
About her hollow turret, p1uek*d the grass 
There growing longest by the meadow*s edge, 
And into many a listless amulet. 
Now over, now beneath her mairiage ring. 
Wove and unwove it, till the boy retum*d 
And told them of a chamber, and they went ; 
Where, after saying to her, "If you will, 
Call for the woman of the house,** to which 
She an8wer*d, " Thanks, my lord :** the two remain*d 
Apart by all the chamber's width, and mnto 
As creatures voiceless thro* the fault of birth, 
Or two wild men supporters of a shield. 
Painted, who stare at open space, nor glance 
The one at other, parted by the shield. 

On a sndden, many a voice along the street, 
And heel against the pavement echoing, burst 
Their drowse; and either started while the door, 
Pnah*d ttom without, drave backward to the wall. 
And midmoet of a rout of roisterers. 
Femininely fair and dissolutely pale, 
Her anitor In old years before Geraint, 
Bnter*d, the wild lord of the place, Limonrs. 
lie moving up with pliant courtliness, 
Greeted Geraint fhll face, but stealthily. 
In the mid- warmth of welcome and graspt hand, 
Foand Enid with the comer of his eye. 
And knew her sitting sad and solitary. 
Then cried Geraint for wine and goodly cheer 
To feed the sadden guest, and sumptuously 
According to his fkshion, bade the host 
Call in what men soever were his friends. 
And l^ast with these in honor of their earl ; 
**And care not for the cost; the cost is mine.** 

And wine and fbod were brought, and Earl Llmours 
Drank till he Jested ^vith all ease, and told 
Free tales, and took the word and play*d upon it, 
And made It of two colors ; for his talk. 
When wine and flroe eompsAions kindled him, 



Was wont to glance and sparkle like a gem 
Of fifty facets ; thus he moved the Prince 
To laughter and his comrades to applause. 
Then, when the Prince was merry, a8k*d Llmdnr*, 
" Tour leave, my lord, to cross the room, and speak 
To your good damsel there who sits apart 
And seems so lonely f** " My free leave,** he said ; 
'^Oet her to speak: she does not speak to me.** 
Then rose Limours and looking at his feet, 
Like him who tries the bridge he fears may fall, 
Crost and came near, lifted adoring eyes, 
Bow*d at her side and ntter*d whisperingly : 

" Enid, the pilot star of my lone life, 
Enid my early and my only love, 
Enid the loss of whom has tum'd me wild-^ 
What chance is this ? how is it I see you here f 
Ton are in my power at last, are In my power. 
Tet fear me not : I call mine own self wild. 
But keep a touch of sweet civility 
Here in the heart of waste and wilderness. 
I thought, but that your father came between, 
In former days you saw me fhvorably. 
And if it were so do not keep it back : 
Make me a little happier: let me know it: 
Owe you me nothing for a life half-lost ? 
Tea, yea, the whole dear debt of all yon are. 
And, Enid, you and he, I see it with Joy- 
Ton sit apart, you do not speak to him, 
Ton come with no attendance, page or maid, 
To serve yoo— does he love you as of old f 
For, call it lovers* quarrels, yet I know 
Tho* men may bicker with the things they love. 
They would not make them laughable In all eyes, 
Kot while they loved them ; and your wretched dress, 
A wretched insult on yoa, dumbly speaks 
Tour story, that this man loves you no more. 
Tour beauty is no beauty to him now ; 
A common chance— right well I Know It— palVd— 
For I know men : nor will yon win him back. 
For the man*s love once gone never returns. 
But here is one who loves you as of old ; 
With more exceeding passion than of old : 
Good, speak the word : my followers ring him round: 
He sits unarm'd : I hold a finger up ; 
They understand: no; I do not mean blood: 
Nor need you look so scared at what I say: 
My inalice is no deeper than a moat. 
No stronger than a wall : there is the keep ; 
He shall not cross us more ; speak but the word : 
Or speak it not ; but then by Him that made me 
The one tme lover which you ever had, 
I will make use of all the power I have. 
O pardon me ! the madness of that hour, 
When first I parted fh>m you, moves me yet** 

At this the tender sonnd of his own voice 
And sweet self-pity, or the fancy of it. 
Made his eye moist : but Enid fear*d his eyes, 
Moist as they were, wine-heated ttom the feast ; 
And answer'd with such craft as women use. 
Guilty or guiltless, to stave off a chance 
That breaks upon them perilously, and said: 

" Earl, If you love me as In former years. 
And do not practise on me, come with mom. 
And snatch me firom him as by violence; 
Leave me to-night: I am weary to the death.** 

Low at leave-taking, with his brandlah*d plume 
Brushing his instep, bow*d the all-amorous EarU 
And the stout Prince bade him a loud good-night 
He moving homeward babbled to his men. 
How Enid never loved a man but him. 
Nor cared a broken egg-shell for her lord. 

But Enid left alone with Prince Geraint, 
Debating hia command of silence given. 
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And that she dow perforce mast violate It, 
Held commnne with herself, and while she held 
He fell asleep, and Enid had no henrt 
To wake him, but hung o'er him, wholly pleased 
To find him yei nnwounded after flght. 
And hear him breathing low and equally. 
Anon she rose, and stepping lightly, heap'd 
The pieces of his armor in one plaoe, 
All to be there against a sndden need ; 
Then dozed awhile herself, but overtoird 
By that day's grief and travel, evermore 
Beem'd catching at a rootless thorn, and then 
Went slipping down horrible precipices, 
And strongly striking oat her limbs awoke ; 
Then thought she heard the wild Barl at the door, 
With all his rout of random followers, 
Soand on a dreadfhl tmmpet, summoning her ; 
Which was the red cock shouting to the light, 
As the gray dawn stole o*er the dewy world, 
And glimmer'd on his armor In the room. 
And once again she rose to look at it, 
But touch'd it unawares : Jangling, the casque 
Fell, and he started up and stared at her. 
Then breaking his command of silence given. 
She told him all that Earl Limoors had said. 
Except the passage that he loved her not; 
Nor left ontold the craft herself had used $ 
But ended with apology so sweet. 
Low-spoken, and of so few words, and seem'd 
Bo Justified by that necessity, 
That tho* he thought " was it for him she wept 
In Devon ?*' he but gave a wrathfhl groan. 
Saying " your sweet faces make good fellows fools 
And traitors. Call the host and bid him bring 
Charger and palfirey.*' So she glided out 
Among the heavy breathfngs of the house. 
And like a household Spirit at the walls 
Beat, till she woke the sleepers, and returned : 
Then tending her rough lord, tho' all unask'd, 
In silence, did him service as a squire ; 
nill issuing arm*d he fonnd the host and cried, 
"Thy reckoning, IHend?** and ere he learnt it, "Take 
Five horses and their armors;" and the host, 
Suddenly honest, answer'd in amaie, 
*My lord, I scarce have spent the worth of one I" 
** Tou will be all the wealthier,'* said the Prince, 
And then to Enid, ** Forward I and to-day 
I charge you, Enid, more especially, 
What thing soever you may hear or see, 
Or fancy (tho* I count it of small use 
To charge yon}, that you speak not but obey.*' 

And Enid answer'd, " Tea, my lord, I know 
Tour wish, and would obey : but riding first, 
I hear the violent threats you do not hear, 
I see the danger which yon cannot see ; 
Then not to give you warning, that seems hard : 
Almost beyond me: yet I would obey." 

• 

"Tea so," said he, " do it: be not too wise; 
Seeing that yon are wedded to a man, 
Not quite mlsmated with a yawning clown. 
But one with arms to guard his head and yours. 
With eyes to find you out however far. 
And ears to hear you even in his dreams.** 

With that he turned and looked as keenly at her 
As careful robins eye the delver's toll : 
And that within her which a wanton fool. 
Or hasty Judger, would have called her guilt, 
Made her cheek burn and either eyelid falL 
And Qeraint look'd and was not satisfied. 

Then forward by a way which, beaten broad, 
Led from the territory of fttlse Llmours 
To the waste earldom of another eari, 
Doonn, whom his "shaking vassals call'd the Bull, 
Went Enid with her sullen follower on. 
Once she look'd back, and when she saw him ride 



More near bjr many a rood than yestermom. 

It wellnigh made her checrftil: till Geralnt 

Waving an angry hand as who should say 

** Tuu watch me,** saddened all her heart again. 

But while the sun yet beat a dewy blade. 

The sound of many a heavily-galloping hoof 

Smote on her ear, and turning round she saw 

Dust, and the points of lances bicker in it 

Then not to disobey her lord*s behest. 

And yet to give him warning, for he rode 

As if he hef^ not, moving back she held 

Her finger up, and pointed to the dust 

At which the warrior in his obstinacy. 

Because she kept the letter of his word 

Was in a manner pleaaed, and turning, stood. 

And in the moment after, wild Limonri*, 

Borne on a black horse, like a thunder -cloud 

Whose skirts are loosen'd by the breaking storm, 

Half ridden oflf with by the thing he rode. 

And all in passion uttering a dry shriek, 

Dash'd on Oeraint, who closed with him and bore 

Down by the length of lance and arm beyond 

The crupper, and so left him stunn'd or dead, 

And overthrew the next that followed him. 

And blindly rush'd on all the rout behind. 

But at the flash and motion of the man 

They vanish'd panic-stricken, like a shoal 

Of darting fish, that on a stimmer mom 

Adown the crystal dikes at Camelot 

Come slipping o*er their shadows on the sand. 

But if a man who stands upon the brink 

But lift a shining hand agolnst the sun, 

There is not left the twinkle of a fin 

Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower { 

So, scared but at the motion of the man. 

Fled all the boon companions of the Karl, 

And left him lying in the public way: 

So vanish friendships only made in wine. 

Then like a stormy sunlight smiled Oeraint, 
Who saw the chargers of the two tliat fell 
Start from their fallen lords, and wildly fly, 
Mixt with the flyers. "Horse and man,** he said, 
" All of one mind and all right-honest friends ! 
Not a hoof left: and I methinks till now 
Was honest— paid with horses and with armsi 
I cannot steal or plunder, no nor beg: 
And so what say yon, shall we strip him there 
Tour lover f has your palfl^y heart enough 
To bear his armor? shall we fast or dine? 
No ?— then do you, being right honest, pray 
That we may meet the horsemen of Earl Doorm» 
I too would still be honest** Thus he said: 
And sadly gazing on her bridle-relns, 
And answering not one word, she led the way. 

Bat as a man to whom a dreadfhl losa 
Falls in a far land and he knows it not. 
But coming back he learns it, and the loss 
So pains him that he sickens nigh to death; 
So fared it with Geralnt, who being prick'd 
In combat with the follower of Llraonra, 
Bled underneath his armor secretly, 
And so rode on, nor told his gentle wiDs 
What ail'd him, hardly knowing It himself. 
Till his eye darken'd and his helmet wagg*d; 
And at a sudden swerving of the road, 
Tho' happily down on a bank of grass. 
The Prince, without a word, from his horse 'fell. 

And Enid heard the clashing of his fall, 
Suddenly came, and at his side all pale 
Dismounting, loosed the fastenings of hts arms, 
Nor let her true hand falter, nor blue eye 
Moisten, till she had lighted on his wound, 
And tearing off her veil of faded silk 
Had bared her forehead to the blistering sun. 
And swathed the hurt that draln'd her dear lord^Ilfti 
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?bezi after all was done that hand could do, 
;he rested, and ber detolatton came 
Jpou her, and ahe wept beside the way. 

And many past, bot none regarded her, 
■'or In that realm of lawless torbnlenee, 
k. woman weeping for her murdered mate 
^as cared as mndi for as a summer shower; 
>De took him for a Tictim of Barl Doorm, 
for dared to waste a perilous pity on him ; 
knother hnrrylng past, a man-at^rms, 
tode on a mission to the bandit Earl ; 
lalf whistling and half singing a coaree song, 
le drove the dnst against her Teillesa eyes : 
Lnother, flying from the wrath of Doorm 
tefore an erer-fkncled arrow, jnade 
^he long way smoke beneafli him m his tear; 
Lt which her palfrey whinnying lifted heel, 
Lnd Booar'd into the coppices and was lost, 
Vhile the great charger stood, grieved like a man. 

Bnt at the point of noon the hoge Barl ]>oonn, 
iroadpfhced with nnder-frlnge of russet beard, 
louud on a foray, rolling eyes of prey, 
;ame riding with a hundred lances up ; 
lut ere he came^ like one that hails a ship, 
:rled out with a big voice, "What, la he dead?** 
^ No, no, not dMd !" she answer*d in all haste. 
' Would some of your kind people take him up^ 
Lnd bear him hence out of this cruel sun; 
lost sure am I, quite sure, he is not dead.** 

Then said Barl Doorm : "Well, If he be not dead, 
Hiy wail yon for him thnsf you seem a child. 
Lnd be he dead, I count you for a fool: 
Tour wailing will not quicken him: dead or sot, 
Ton mar a comely fltce with idiot tears. 
ret, since the flice if comely— eome of you, 
lere, take him up, and bear him to our hall : 
Lnd if he live, we will have him qf our hand ; 
Lnd if he die, why earth has earth enough 
^o hide him. See ye take the charger too, 
L noble one.** 

He spake, and past away, , 
lut left two brawny spearmen, who advaaeed, 
Cach growling like a dog, when his good bone 
kiems to be pluck*d at by the village boys 
Vlio love to vex him eating, and he Ihars 
^o lose his bone, and lays hla foot*npon It, 
Gnawing and growling; so the ruiBana growl*d, 
''earing to lose, and all for a dead man, 
!lieir chance of booty from the momlng*fe raid ; 
Tet raised and laid him on a litter4»ler. 
Inch as they brought upon their forays out 
''or tbose that might be wounded; Isid him on it 
Lll in the holtow of hia shield, and took 
Lnd bore him to the naked hall of Doorm, 
RIs gentle charger following him nnled) 
Lnd cast him and the bier In which he lay 
>own on an oaken settle In the hall, 
Lnd then departed, hot in haate to Join 
*helr luckier mates, but growling aa before, 
Lnd cursing their lost time, and the dead man, 
Lnd their own Barl, and their own aonla, and her. 
*bey might as well have bleat her: she was deaf 
^o blessing or to cursing save from one. 

So for long hours sat Enid by her lord, 
*here in the niAed hall, propping hla head, • 
Lnd chafing his pale hands, and calling to him. 
Lnd at the last he waken'd from his swoon, 
Lud found his own dear bride propping his head, 
Lnd chaflng hla fldnt hands, and calling to him : 
Lnd felt the warm tears fldlfng on his foes : 
Lud 81 'vn heart, *' She weeps for me ;" 

Lnd^ d Mgn*d hhnself as dead, 

l^H her to the uttermost, 

^H mart, ''She weepa for me.'* 

I 



But in the Ihlllng afternoon retum*d 
The buge Barl Doorm with plunder to the hall. 
His lusty spttfrmexk follow*d him with noise: 
Each hurling down a heap of things that rang 
Against the pavement, oast his lance aside. 
And dolTd his helm : and then there flutter'd in. 
Half-bold, half'frighted, with dilated eyes, 
A tribe of women, dress'd in many hues. 
And mingled with the spearmeif: and Earl Doorm 
Struck with a knife*s haft hard against the board. 
And caird for flesh and wine to feed his speara. 
And men brought in whole hogs and quarter beeves, 
And all the hall was dim with steam of flesh : 
And none spake word, bnt all sat down at once, 
And ate with tnmnlt in the nakef hall. 
Feeding like hofses when yon hear them Ibed ; 
TiU Bnid shrank Cur back into herself; 
To shun the wild ways of the lawlees tribe. 
But when Barl Doorm had eaten all he would. 
He roird his eyes about the hall, and found 
A damsel drooping in a comer of it. 
Then he remembei'd her, and how she wept : 
And out of her there camera power upon him. 
And rising on the sudden he said, " Bat ! 
I never yet beheld a thing so pale. 
fiod*s curse, it makes me mad to see you weep. 
Est ! Look yourself. Good luck had your good man, 
F6r were I dead who is it would weep for me? 
Sweet lady, never since I first drsw breath. 
Have I beheld a Illy like yonrselt 
And so there lived some color in your cheek. 
There is not one among my gentlewomen 
Were fit to wear yoor slipper for a glove. 
But listen to me, and .by me be ruled. 
And I will do the thing I have not done. 
For you shall share my earldom with me, girl. 
And we will live like two birds in one nest, 
And I will ifetch you forage fh>m all fields 
For I compel all creatures to my wUL" 

He spoke: the brawny spearman let his cheek 
Bulge with the unswallow'd piece, and turning, 

stared; 
While some, whoee sonl the old serpent long had 

drawn 
Down, aa the worm draws in the w1ther*d leaf 
And makes it earth, hiss*d each at other's ear 
What shall not be recorded— women they. 
Women, or what had been those gracious things, 
But now desired the humbling of their best, 
Yea, would have helped him to it: and all at once 
They hated her, who took no thought of them, 
Bnt answer'd in low voice, her meek head yet 
Drooping, " I pray you of yonr courtesy. 
He being ss he Is, to let me be." 

She spake so low he hardly heard her speak, 
Bnt like a mlgbty patron, satisfied 
With what himself had done so gradonsly, 
Assumed that she had thanked him, adding, ''Tea, 
Bat and be glad, for I account yon mine." 

She answer'd meekly, **How ahonld I be gUd 
Henceforth In all the world at anything, 
0ntil my lord arise and look npoirmet" 

Here the huge Bari cried out upon her talk, 
As all but empty heart and weariness 
And sickly nothing ; suddenly seised on her. 
And hare her by main violence to the board, 
And thrust the dish before her, cnrlng, "Bat.*' 

"NOk no," said BnId, vext, «'I will not eat. 
Till yonder man upon the bier arise. 
And eat with me." "Drtok, then," he answer'd. 

««Herer 
(And fiirda horn wHh wine and held it to ber), 
"Lol L myself; when flnsh*d with fight, or hot. 



1G2 



ENID. 



God's carte, with anger— often I myself, 
Before 1 well have druoken, scarce can eat: 



Rose when they saw the dead man rto^ «ad Aed 
Yelling as trom a spectre, and the two 



Drink therefore, and the wine will chanjge yoor will.** Were left alone together, and be said : 



"Not so," she cried, "by Hearen, I will not drink. 
Till my dear lord arise and bid me do it, 
And drink with me ; and if be rise no more, 
I will not look at wine nntil I die.*' 

At this he tam'd all red and imced his hall. 
Now gnaw'd his under, now his upper lip, 
And coming up close to her, said at last: 
" Girl, for I see you scorn my courtesies. 
Take warning: yonder man Is surely dead; 
And I compel all creatures to my will. 
Not eat nor drint ? And wherefore wail for one, 
Who put your beauty to this flout and seom 
By dressing It in rags? Amased am I, 
Beholding how you butt against my wish. 
That I forbear you thus: cross me no more. 
At least put oiT to please me this poor gown, 
This silken rag, this beggar-woman's weed: 
I love that beauty should go beautiftiUy : 
For see you not my gentlewomen here. 
How gay, how suited to the house of one, 
Who loves that beauty should go beautifully ! » 
Rise therefore: robe yourself in this: obey.*' 

He spoke, and one among his gentlewomen 
Displayed a splendid silk of foreign loom. 
Where like a shoaling sea the lovely blue 
Play'd into green, and thicker down the front 
With jewels than the sward with drops of dew. 
When all night long a cloud. clings to the hill, 
And with the dawn ascending lets the day 
Strike where it clung: so thickly shone the gems. 

But Enid answer'd, harder to be moved 
Than hardest tyrants in their day of power. 
With life-long injuries burning unavenged. 
And now their hour has come; and Bnld said: 

'* In this poor gown my dear lord found me first, 
And loved me serring in iffy father's hall : 
In this poor gown I rode with him to court. 
And there the Queen array'd me like the sun > 
In this poor gown he bade me clothe myself, 
When now we rode upon this fatal quest 
Of honor, where no honor can be gain'd : ■ 
And this poor gown I will not cast aside 
Until himself arise a living man, 
And bid me cast it I have griefii enough: 
Pray you be gentle, pray yon let me be: 
I never loved, can never love but him : 
Yea, God, I pray yon of your gentleness. 
He being as he is, to let me be.** 

Then strode the brute Barl up and down his hall, 
And took his russet beard between his teeth ; 
Last, coming up quite doee, and in his mood 
Crying, "I count it of no more avail. 
Dame, to be gentle than ungentle with you : 
Take my aalnte,*' unknlghtly with flat hand. 
However lightly, smote her on the cheek. 
Then Bnid, In her utter helplessness. 
And since she thought, " he had not dared to do it. 
Except he surely knew my lord was dead," 
Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter ery. 
As of a wild thing taken in the trap, 
Which sees the trapper eoming thro' the wood. 

This heard Geraint, and grasping at his sword, 
(It lay beside him In the hollow shield,) 
Made but a single bound, and with a sweep of It 
Shore thro* the swarthy neck, and like a ball 
The russet-bearded head roll'd on the floor. 
So died Barl Doorm by him he counted dead. 
And all the men and women in the hall 



** Enid, I have used you worse than tiiat dt»d man . 
Done you more wrong: we both have uBderguDe 
That trouble which has left me thrice your own : 
Henceforward I will rather die than doubt. 
And here I lay this penance on myseli; 
Not, tho' mine own ears heard yoo yestefXDora — 
Yod thought me sleeping, but I lieard yoo aay, 
I heard you say, that yon were no tme wi§t: 
I swear I will not ask your meaning in it : 
I do believe yourself against yourself 
And will henceforward rather die than dmibu* 

And Enid could not aay one tender word. 
She felt so blunt and stupid at the heart : 
She only pray'd him, " Fly, they will return 
And slay you ; fly, your charger la without. 
My pali^y lost." "Then, Enid, shall you ride 
Behind me." "Yea," said Enid, "let us go.** 
And moving out they found the stately ha««e. 
Who now no more a vassal to the thiel^ 
But ft-ee to stretch his Umbs in lawful flight, 
Neigh'd with all gladness as they came, and stoos>'c 
With a low whinny toward the pair: and alie 
KIss'd the white star upon his noble front. 
Glad also ; then Geraint upon the hoi^ 
Mounted, and reach'd a hand, and on his Ibot 
She set her own and climb'd ; he tum*d his Ikce 
And kiss'd her climbing, and she cast her anas 
About him, and at once they rode away. 

And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O'er the four rivers the flrst roses blew. 
Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind. 
Than lived thro' her who In that pcrikms hour 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband's heArt, 
And felt him hers again : she did not weep, 
But o'er her meek eyes came a happy mlet 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the nseftil trouble of the rain : 
Yet not so misty were her meek bine eyes 
As not t& see before them on the path. 
Right in the gateway of the bandit bold, 
A knight of Arthur's court, who laid his lance 
In rest, and made as i( to fall upon hira. 
Then, fearing t<ft his hurt and loss of blood. 
She, with her mind all fhll of what had dianced. 
Shriek'd to the stranger, "Slay not a dead raan r 
"The voice of Enid," said the knight: bot she. 
Beholding It was Edyni son of Nudd, 
Was moved so much the more, and shriek'd agsin, 
" O cousin, slay not him who gave yon life.** 
And Bdym moving frankly forward spake: 
"My lord Geraint, I greet you with all love; 
I took you for a bandit knight of Doorm : 
And fear not, Enid, I should fall upon him. 
Who love yon. Prince, with something of tbe lore 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens n& 
For once, when I was up so high in pride 
That I was half way down the slope to Hell, 
By overthrowing me you threw me higher. 
Now, made a knight of Arthur's Table Round, 
And since I knew this Earl, when I myself 
Was half a bandit in my lawless hour, 
I come the mouthpiece of our King to Doorm 
(The King is close behind me) bidding him 
Disband himseli; and scatter all his powers. 
Submit, and hear the Judgment of the 



w 



He hears the Jndj 
Cried the wan Prinosi - 
Are scatter'd,*' 
Where, hud 
Were men 
While 






How ths han Kirl lay iU!n wlttaln fall hall. 
Bnt wben [he knleht b«aagfat bim, " Follnw mi 
Prince, to Uie camp, ant In the Klng-n own ear 
npaak what hie ebaaced; ynn aanljr havs andn 
8lniii«8 chancea ion alnnoi" Ihat other flnah'd. 
And bun;; tale bud, and haltsd In reply. 
Fearlnir tbe mild Oin of lbs blameleu Klne, 
And aner madne44 arled qnntlon aak'd ; 
Till Bdym crjlng, " If jna will nai go 
To Arttanr, tben will Anhnr enme to yon,- 
"BDongb," be aald, "I fbllow," and they wenC 
Dot Enid In tbelr iiolne bad two Aiar*, 
One trnm tbe bandit Kitter'd In tbe Beld. 
And one n-cnn Bdjrm. Biory now and tben, 
Wben Edrm reln'd hi* cbartrer at ber Bide, 
She abraok a Uttla. la a tanllow land, 
from wbleh aid Are* hHve broken, idbd may Itt 
rreeh Bra and rnlo. Be, percelTlnf-, aald: 

" Fair iDd dear ca 



By YdIdI and yonraeir, I acbei 
Until I DTertnrn'd him; then hl up 
(With one main pnrpoM eT« at my heart) 
My tuD^ty jongla, and took a paramonr; 
Did her mork-bgnor aa tbe hireat blr, 
And, loppllnj; orer all aotagonlam, 
So wai'd Id pride, that I belleTed myaell 
Unmnijnarable, for I wai wellnlgb mad: 
And, bnt (br my raaln pnrpoM In Ikeae }anMa, 
I nhauld hare flain yonr bther, Mlaed yontaelli 
I llTcd In hope that icnne tine jan won Id come 
Tn Iheiie my Kala with him whom beat yon lovn 
And there, poor eonsln, with your meek blue eyei 



The I 
Behold m 



<mple on h! 



un«,— and with yoar own ti 
yoa loved (I apeak aa one 
rice done htm) orerthrow 
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Uj prood «H ind mr purpoM thre* yein old. 
And Mt bin fool npon mt, uid give me Ufe. 
There w» 1 bruten down; then wu I Hied: 
Tbo' UuDca I rode Rll-«bamed, tuUag Ihe lib 
Re gaiem^ meuilog to be rid of IL 
And iLI the peniuiee the Qaeen laid apon me 
Wu bnl U> mt iwUle vlUiln her court ; 
Where drM u lOUeii M a beu( new-ciged, 
And walUne lo be treated like a wolf, 
DeciuM I knew mj deeds wen known, I fooad 
iDBtead of Korafu] pICT or pan Kom, 
8acb floe'Teeenre and noble nUcence, 

10 kind, ret iletelr, rucli a grace 



or leodereac conrleaj, that I beijau 



irllte, 



To glance behind me i 

And find that It had boea iuv wuu h luunu : 
And oft I talk'd with Dnbrlc, Ihe high ulul. 
Who, wltb mild beat of holj' onturj'. 
Sabdned me Komewhat to Ibat genIleneB^ 
Which, wbeD it weda with minhoud, makea a n 
And yon were oflea there abual Ibe Qneeu, 
Bnl law me not, or marked not If yon law ; 
Nor did I care or dare to apeak with yon. 
Bat kept myeelf aInoC Ull I waa diaaged ; 
And fear not, eoniln ; I am changed indeed." 



He epoke, and KnM ually belleTed, 
Like elmple noble nunrea, credaloni 
Of what Ihey long Ibr, good Id friend 
There mogt In those who moat bare t 
And when Uiey reach'd [he camp the 
Advanced lo greet them, and beholding hei 
Tho' pale, yet happy, ask'd h 
But went apart with Bdym, 
In canrerae fur a llUle, and : 
And, gravely emillng, lifted h 
And klH'd her with all pure: 
And ihow'd an empty tent a 



ird, 



ADd glancing 


or a minute, Ull he Saw her 


Pau Into It, tn 


ra'd to the Prince, and 


■aid: 


"Prince, when of late yoa pray-d m 


rormyhu 


To move to yonr own lm>d, and ther< 


deftad 


Your matthea, 


I waa prlckM with ton 


lenprooi; 




mdhe. 


Bj having loo 


'd too moch Ihro' alie 


eyea. 


And wrenght 


oo long with delegated hand*, 


Not naed mine 


own : hot now behold 








my realm. 


With Bdyra a 


d with other! : have yi 


a look'd 



w nobly changed' 
Thla work of his la great and wonderful. 
Hia very Ikce with change of heart li changed. 
The worid wlU not bejleve a man npenta: 
And tbla wise world of onn la mainly righL 
Fnll seldom doM ■ nun repent, or use 
Both grace and will to pick the vldona quitch 
Of blood and cnstom wholly out of him. 
And make all cteao, and plant himselt itreah. 
Kdym fane done It, needing all bis heart 
Ai I will weed this land before I go. 
1, therefore, made blm of ant Tsble Romid, 
Hot raibly, bat have proved him every my 

3uieK and most obedient: and Indeed 
Thie work of Edym wronght apon hlmeelf 
After a life of rlolenee, leema to me 
A thonsand-fold more great and wonderful 
Thui If some knight of mine, risking hia lUh, 
Hy snbject with my enUecta nnder him, 
Sboold make an onslinght single on a reaba 
Of robbers, tho' he slew them one by one, 
And wen blmseir nigh wounded lo the death.' 

Bo apeke the King ; low Ww'd th» Prtnre, and Mt 
Hie work was neltber gretl nor wonderfal, 
And paet lo SnhJ'B tenl; and Ihllber canic 
Tb* KlDg'i own hech to look Into Uts tii" 



And Knid tended on blm there i and then 
Her conitant motion round him, and the bnslb 
Other Bweet tendance hovering over blm. 



Fllle all the ucred Dee. 3o paet the dajs. 

Bat white Oeralot lay healing of hia hurt. 
The blamelen King went Tuith and eaat hU cres 
On whom his Cither Uthcr left in charge 
Long since, to gnard the joetice of the Ktog; 
He louk'd and foand them wanting: and u mw 
Men need the white botae on ibe Berluhin hila 
To keep him bright and clean as beretofio^ 
He rooted oat the elolbfiil olScer 
Or gnllty, which Ibr bribe had wink'd at wron;. 
And In their chain set up a ettonger raco 
Wltb hearts and hindu, and rent * ihcmeaiid atta 
To till the waitee, and moving ereryvhent 
Cleor'd the dark places and let Id the U«, 



Then, when Oeratut wu whole igato, ttacj 
With Arthnr to Caerleon upon Uek. 
There the great Qni 

And clothed her in spparei uke the aay. 
And tho' Oeraiut could never lake agmin 
~ ilort from their 



Before 



'a fair ni 



He rested well content that all waa welL 
Thence after tarrying fbr a space they rode, 

id fifty knights rode with them to the shone 
Of Severn, and they past to their own land. 

.nd there ho kept tbe Juttlce of the King 
So vigorously yet mildly, that all heane 
Applauded, and the spliefnl whisper died : 
And being ever fbremost In tbe chase. 

They call'd blm tbe great Prince and nun of b 
Bat Enid, whom ber ladles loved to caU 
Buid the Valr, a gratefnl people named 
Enid tbe Ooodj and In their bsUa arose 
The cr? of cblldren, Bnlda and Garalnta 

mes to be; nor did he donbt her more 

rested In her fealty, till he crown'd 
ippy life with a Islr death, and fell 
net the heathen of the Northeiu Sea 
In battle, lighting ftn 



VIVIEN. 

H was coming, bat the winds we 
he wild woods of Brocellnnde, 
1 oak, ao hollow huge and old 
a tower of rulnM yiasonwork, 
n's Hxl the wily Vivien lay. 



Their t 



vlah CI 



-d In Ihooght 




when Arthur walking all alone, 
; at a rumor rife about the ({aeen, 
met her, Vivien, being greeted tkir, 
.Id bin bare wrongbt apon bis cloody mood 
With reverent eyes mock-lnjal, shaken voice, 

'd adontlon, and si last 
With dark sweet blots of some wbo priud blm mart 
lan who should prlie blm moat; aH^UtthaKbt 
id gated upon ber blaiikli^wsd f-f- '»■ 
Bnt one bad wal^^ .•. . - 
It made Uie \u, 



'*j*r" 



VIVIEN. 
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if erlin, who koew the range of all their arts, 
lad bailt the King his haTena, ships, and halls, 
Vas also Bard, and koew the starry heayens; 
7he people called him Wliard; whom at first 
(he plaj'd abont with slight and sprightly tiOk, 
Ind vivid smiles, and faintly-veoom'd points 
>f slander, glancing here and grasing there; 
Lnd yielding to his kindlier moods, the Seer 
9'oald watch her at her petulance, and play, 
Cv'n when they seem*d unlovable, and laagh 
Ls thoee that watch a kitten : thns he grew 
*olerant of what he half disdain*d, and she, 
'erceiving that she was bat half disdained, 
te^an to break her sports with graver flts^ 
*arn red or pale, wonld often when they met 
11 gh fblly, or all-silent gaxe upon him 
Vith snch a flzt devotion, that the old man, 
*ho* doabtftil, felt the flattery, and at times 
V'oald flatter his own wish in age for love, 
ind half believe her trae; for thns at times 
le waver'd ; bnt that other clong to him, 
Mzt in her will, and so the seasons went 
*beD fell opon him a great melancholy; 
iDd leaving Arthur^s oonrt he gain*d the beach ; 
liere fonnd a little boat, and stept into it ; 
Lnd Vivien foltow'd, bat be mark*d her not 
he took the helm and he the sail; the boat 
»rave with a sudden wind across the deepe, 
Lud touching Breton sands they disembark'd. 
Lod then she folio w*d Merlin all the way, 
:v*D to the wild woods of Broceliande. 
^or Merlin, once had told her of a charm, 
lie which If any wronght on any one 
nth woven paces and with waving arms, 
*he man so wrought on ever seem'd to lie 
'loeed in the foar walls of a hollow tower, 
'rom which was no escape forevermore; 
kud none could find that man forevermore. 
Tor coald he see but him who wrought the charm 
doming and going, and he lay as dead 
ind lost to life and use and name and femeu 
kud Vivien ever sought to work the charm 
Tpon the great Enchanter of the Time, 
kS fancying that her glory wonld be great 
according to his greatness whom she quench'd. 

There lay she all her length and kiss*d his feet, 
ks if in deepest reverence and in love. 
L twiat of gold was round her hair ; a robe 
»f samite without 'price, that mote exprest 
"ban hid her, clung alxMit her lissome limbs, 
n color like the satin-ehiniug palm 
in sallows in the windy gleams of March : 
kud while she klss*d them, crying, "Trample me, 
>car feet, that I have follow'd thro* the world, 
ind I will pay yon worship ; tread me down 
Lnd I will kiss you for it;" he was mute; 
<o dark a forethought roll'd about his brain, 
iB on a dull day in an Ocean cave 
'he blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
n silence: wherefore, when she lifted up 
i fece of sad appeal, and spake and said, 
' O Merlin, do you love me P and again, 
'O Merlin, do yon love me P. and once more, 
' Great Master, do you love me f^ he was mute. 
k,nd lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 
Vrithed toward him, sllded up his knee and sat, 
Jehind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
!*ogether, curved an arm about hia neck, 
Hung like a snake ; and letting her left hand 
>roop from his mighty shonlder as a leai; 
fade with her right a comb of pearl to part 
rbe lists of such a beard as youth gone out 
lad left in ashes: then he spoke and said, 
7ot looking at her, " Who are wise in love 
^ve r * ' -«t," and Vivien answer'd quick, 
* I ssv ^od eyeless once 

n AM at Camelot: 



But neither eyes nor tongue,-0 stupid child 1 

Yet yon are wise who say It; let me think 

Silence Is wisdom : I am silent then 

And ask no kiss ;** then adding all at onoe, 

"And lo, I clothe myself with wisdom,*' drew 

The vasi and shsggy mantle of his beard 

Across her neck and boeom to her knee. 

And caird herself a gilded summer fly 

Caught in a great old tyrant spider's web, 

Who meant to eat her up in that wild wood 

Without one word. So Vivien caird heraelf; 

But rather seem'd a tovely balefhl star 

Veil'd in gray Tapor; till he sadly smiled: 

"To what request for wh<t stsange boon," he said, 

"Are these your pretty tricks and fooleries, 

Vivien, the preamble? yet my thanks. 
For these have broken up my melancholy." 

And Vivien answer*d amillng saucily, 

"What, O my Master, have yon found your vmcer 

1 bid the stranger welcome. Thanks at last 1 
But yesterday yon never open'd Up, 
JBxcept indeed to drink: no cup had we: 

In mine own lady palms 1 cull*d the spring 
That gather'd trickling dropwise from the clett. 
And made a pretty cup of both my hands - 
And offer'd yon it kneeling: then you drank 
And knew no more, nor gave me one poor word ; 

no more thanks than might a goat have given 
With no more sign of reverence than a bea^ 
And when we halted at that other well. 

And 1 was feint to swooning, and you lay 
Foot-gilt with all the blossom-dust of those 
Deep meadows we had traversed, did you know 
That Vivien bathed your feet before her own f 
And yet no thanks t and all thro* this wild wood 
And all this morning when I fondled you : 
Boon, yes, there was a boon, one not so strange- 
How had I wrong*d yon ? surely yon are wise. 
But such a silence Is more wise than kind.** 

And Merlin lock'd his hand in hers and said : 
" O did you never lie upon the shore, 
And watch the cnrl'd white of the coming wave 
Qlass'd in the slippery sand before It breaks f 
Bv*n such a wave, bul not so pleasurable, 
Dark In the glass of some presageftil mood. 
Had I for three days seen, ready to fell 
And then I roee and fled fkrom Arthur's court 
To break the mood. Ton follow*d me unask*d ; 
And when I look'd, and saw yon following still. 
My mind Involved yourself the nearest thing 
In that mind-mist; for shall I tell yon truth f 
You seem'd that wave about to break upon ne 
And sweep me fh>m my hold upon the world. 
My use and name and feme. Tour pardon, child. 
Your pretty sports have brighten'il all again. 
And ask your boon, for boon I owe yon thrice, 
Once for wrong done you by confoslon, next 
For thanks It seems tlU now neglected, last 
F6r these your dainty gambols: wherefore ask: 
And take this boon so strange and not so ■trBagn.*' 

And Vivien answer'd, smiling monraftilly: 
"O not so strange as ray long asking iti 
Nor yet so strange as you yourself are strange. 
Nor half so strange as that dark mood of yourt. 

1 ever fear'd yon were not wholly mine; 

And see, yourself have own'd you did me wrong. 
The people call yon prophet: let It be: 
Bui not of those that can expound themaelvesu 
Take Vlrien for expounder; she will call 
That tbree^ys-long presageftal gloom of yours 
No presage, bnt the same mlstrastfol mood 
That makes you seem less noble than yourself; 
Whenever I have aak^ this very boon, 
Now ask*d again ; for see yon not, dear love. 
That such a mood aa that, which lately gloom'd 
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Your fiincy when yoa saw me foHowlDg yon, 
Mnst make me fear rtlll more yon arc not mine, 
Most make me yearn still more to prove you mine, 
And make me wish still more to learn this charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands. 
As proof of trust. O Merlin, leach It me. . 
The charm so taught will charm us both to rest. 
For, grant me some slight power upon your &t«, 
I, feeling that yon felt me worthy trust. 
Should rest and let you rest, knowing you mine, 
And therefore be as great as you are named, 
Not muffled round with eelflsh reticence. 
How hard yon look and how denylngly I 
O, if you think this ^wickedness in me. 
That I should prove it on you noawares, 
To make you lose your use and name and fkme,- 
That makes me most indignant ; then our bond 
Had best be loosed forever : but think or not. 
By Heaven that hears I tell you the clean truth, 
As clean as blood of babes, as white ajs milk : 
O Merlin, may this earth. If ever I, 
If these unwitty wandering wits of mine, 
Bv'n in the Jumbled rubbish of a dream, 
Have tript on such conjectural treachery- 
May this hard earth cleave to the Nadir hell 
Down, down, and close again, and nip me flat, 
If I be sudi a traitress. Yield my boon, 
Till which I scarce can yield you all I am ; 
And grant my re-reiterated vrish. 
The great proof of your love : because I think. 
However ¥ri«e, you hardly know me yet" 



And Merlin loosed his hand from h^rs and said : 
'*I never was less wise, however wise, 
Too curious Vivien, tho* you talk of trust. 
Than when I told you first of such a charni. 
Tea, if you Ulk of trust I tell you this. 
Too much I trusted, when I told you that. 
And stlrr*d this vice in yon which ruined man 
Thro* woman the first hour; for howsoe'er 
In children a great enrionsness be well, 
Who have to learn themselves and all the world. 
In you, that are no child, for still I find 
Your fiice la practised, when I spell the lines, 
I call it,— well, I will not call it vice : 
But since you name yourself the summer fly, 
I well could wish a cobweb for the gnat, 
That settles, beaten back, and beaten back 
Settles, till one could yield for weariuesa: 
But since I will not yield to give you power 
Upon my life and use and name and fame. 
Why will yon never ask some other boon ? 
Yea, by God*8 rood, I trusted yon too much.** 

And Vivien, like the tenderest-hearted maid 
That ever bided tryst at village stile. 
Made answer, either eyelid wet with team. 
"Nay, master, be not wrathful with your maid; 
Careas her : let her feel herself forgiven 
Who feels no heart to ask another boon. 
I think yon hardly know the tender rhyme 
or 'trust me not at all or all in all.* 
I heard the great Sir Lancelot sing it once. 
And it shall answer for me. Listen to it. 

*In Love, if Love he Love, if Love be ours. 
Faith and nnfalth can ne*er be equal powers; 
Unfiftith in aught la want of faltli In all. 

*It Is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute. 
And ever widening slowly silence alL 

*The little rift within the lover*s lute, 
Or little pitted speck In garner*d fruit, 
That rotting Ininird slowly moulders all. 



*It is not worth the keeping: let it go-. 
But shall it? answer, darling, answer, no. 
And trust me not at all or all in alL* 

master, do yon love my tender rhyme 7" 

And Merlin look*d and half believed her trae. 
So tender was her voice, so fair her face. 
So sweetly gleam*d her eyes behind her reare 
Like sunlight on a plain behind a shower : 
And yet he anBwer*d half Indignantly: 

"Far other was the song that once I heard 
fiy this huge oak, sung nearly where we eit: 
For here we met, some ten or twelve of as. 
To chase a creature that was current then 
In these wild woods, the hart with golden barB& 
It was the time when first the question roee 
About the founding of a Table Round, 
That was to be, for love of God and men 
And noble deeds, the flower of all the world. 
And each Incited each to noble deeds. 
And while we waited, one, the youngest of nv, 
We could not keep him silent, out he fllash*d. 
And into such a song, such fire for fame. 
Such trumpet-blowings In it, coming down 
To such a stem and Iron-clashing close. 
That when he stopt we longM to hurl together. 
And should have done it; but the beaateoos bca^ 
Scared by the noise upstarted at our feet. 
And like a silver shadow slipt away 
Thro* the dim land; and all day long vre rode 
Thro* the dim land against the rushing wind. 
That glorious roundel echoing In our eare. 
And chased the flashes of his golden horns 
Until they vanished by the Ikiry well 
That laughs at iron— as our warriors did — 
Where children cast their pins and nails, and cry, 
*' Laugh little well,** but touch It with a aword. 
It buzzes wildly round the point; and there 
We lost him : such a noble song was that. 
But^ Vivien, when yon sang me that sweet rhyme, 

1 felt as tho* you knew this cursed charm. 
Were proving It on me, and that I lay 

And felt them slowly ebbing, name and fiuna" 

And Vivien an8wer*d, smiling moumfhlly; 
"O mine have cbb'd away forevermore. 
And all thro* following you to this wild wood. 
Because I saw you sad, to ^mfort you. 
Lo now, what hearts have men ! they never rtKNmt 
As high as woman In her selfless mood. 
And touching fame, howe*er you scorn my ewmg 
Take one verse more— the lady speaks it— this: 

*My name, once mine, now thine, Is closelier miw. 
For fiime, could fame be mine, that fame were thin^. 
And shame, could shame be thine, that ahame were 

mine. 
Bo trust me not at all or all in alL' 

*' Says she not well t and there Is more— thia rhyme 
Is like the fklr pearl necklace of the Queen, 
That burst In dancing, and the pearls were split; 
Some lost, some stolen, some as relics kept 
But nevermore the same two sister pearls 
Ran down the silken thread to kiss each other 
On her white neck— so is it with this rhyme ; 
It lives dispersedly in many hande. 
And every minstrel sings II differently; 
Yet is there one true line, the pearl of pearls: 
*Man dreams of Fame while woman wakes to lovr 
True: Love, tho' Love were of the groseest, carft» 
A portion from the solid present, eats 
And uses, careless of the rest; but Faroe, 
The Fame that follows death is nothing to ui ; 
And what la Fame In life but half-dlsfSftme, 
And counterchanged with darkness f you younur 
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Know well that ^ovy calls joa Devirs son, 
And since 700 seem the Master of all Art, 
They fiUn woald make you Master of all Vice.** 

And Merlin lock'd bis hand In hers and sald« 
"I once was looking for a magic weed. 
And found a fair yoang sqnire who sat alone, 
Had caryed himself a knightly shield of wood. 
And then was painting on it fkncied arms, 
Aznre, an Eagle rising, or, the 8nn 
In dexter chief: the scroll ' I follow fhrna.' 
And speaking not, bnt leaning orer him, 
I took his brush and blotted out the bird, 
And made a Qardenar putting in a graff, 
With this for motto, * Rather nse than fame.* 
Yon should have seen him binsh : bnt afterwards 
He made a stalwart knight. O ViTlen, 
For you, methinks yon think yon lore me well ; 
For me, I love yon somewhat: rest: and Love 
Should have some rest and pleasure in himself^ 
Not ever be too cnrlons for a boon. 
Too prorlent for a proof against the grain 
Of him you say yon love: bnt Fame with men. 
Being but ampler means to serve mankind. 
Should have small rest or pleasore in herself^ 
Bnt work as vassal tn the laiger love. 
That dwarb the petty love of one to one. 
Use gave me Fame at first, and Fame again 
Increasing gave me use. ]>}, there my boon 1 
What other? for men sought to prove me vile. 
Because I wlsh'd to give them greater minds; 
And then did Envy call me Devirs son; 
The sick weak beast seeking to help herself 
By striking at her better, ml|s*d, and brought 
Her own claw back, and wounded her own heart 
Sweet were the days when I was all unknown. 
But when my name was lifted up, the storm 
Broke on the mountain and I carisd not for it 
Right well know I that Fame is half-dlslkme, 
Yet needs must work my work. That other Dime, 
To one at least, who hath not children, vagne. 
The cackle of the unborn about the grave, 
I cared not for It: a single misty star. 
Which is the second in a line of stars 
That seem a sword beneath a belt of three, 
I never gazed upon it bnt I dreamt 
Of some vast charm concluded In that star 
To make fkme nothing. Wherefore, If I fear. 
Giving yon power upon me thro* this charm, 
That yon ml^ht play roe falsely, having power, 
However well yon think yon love me now 
(As sons of kings loving in pupilage 
Have tnm*d to tyrants whAn they came to power) 
I rather dread the loss of nse than fkme; 
If you— and not so much fh>m wickedness. 
As some wild turn of anger, or a mood 
Of overstrained affection, it may be, 
To keep me all to your own self, or else 
A sudden spurt of woman's Jealousy, 
ShotTld try this charm on whom yon aay yon love.** 

And Vivien answer*d, smiling as in wrath : 
** Have I not sworn f I am not trusted. Good I 
Well, hide it hide It; I shall find It out; 
And being found take heed of Vivien. 
A woman and not tmsted, doubtless I 
Might feel some sudden turn of anger bOm 
Ot yonr mistklth ; and your fine epithet 
Is accurate too^ for this fhll love of mine 
Without the fhll heart back may merit well 
Your term of overstrain*d. 80 used as I, 
My dally wonder is, I love at all. 
And as to woman*s jealousy, O why DOtf 

to wht t end except a Jealous one, 
Anti one to make me Jeakns If I love, 
Wm. this <hlr clarm Invented by yoniselft 

1 well believe that all abont this world 
Ton cage a bnxom captive here and there. 



Closed in the four walla of a hollow tower 
From which la no escape Ibrevermore.** 

Then the great Master merrily answer'd her; 
" Full many a love in loving youth was mine, 
I needed then no charm to keep thehi mine 
But youth and love ; and that foil heart of yonrs 
Whereof you prattle, may now assure you mine ; 
So live nncharm*d. For those who wrought It first, 
The wrist is parted ftt>m the hand that waved, 
The feet nnmortUed from their ankle-bones 
Who paced it, ages back: bnt will you hear 
The legend aa in guerdon for your rhyme f 

** There lived a King In the most Eastern East, 
Less old than I, yet older, for my blood 
Hath earnest In it of for springs to be. 
A tawny pirate anebor'd in his port, 
Whose bark had plnnder'd twenty nameless isles ; 
And passing one, at the high peep of dawn. 
He saw two cities In a thousand boats 
All fighting for a woman on the sea. 
And pushing his black craft among them all. 
He lightly scatter'd theira and branght her off. 
With loss of half his people arrow-slsln: 
A maid so smooth, so white, so wonderfol, 
They said alight came fh>m her when she moved 
And since the pirate wonld not yield her np, 
The King impaled him for his piracy; 
Then made her Queen : bnt those isle^nnrtOT'd eyes 
Waged such unwilling tho' snooessfhl war 
On all the yonth, they slcken*d ; councils thinn*d. 
And armlea waned, for magnet»like she drew 
The rustiest iron of old fightsrs* hearts, 
And beasts themselves would worship ; camels knelt 
Unbidden, snd the bmtes of monntain back 
That carried kings in castles, bow*d black knees 
Of homage, ringing with their serpent hands. 
To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells. 
What wonder, being Jealoos, that he sent 
Ills horns of proclamation oat thro* all 
The hundred nnder-kingdoms thot he sway'd 
To find a wizard who might teach the King 
Some charm, which being wronght upon the Queen 
Might keep her all his own : to such a one 
He promised more than ever king has given, 
A league of mountain foil of golden mines, 
A province with a hundred miles of coast 
A palace and a princess, all for him : 
But on all those who tried and foird, the King 
Pronounced a dismal sentence, meaning by it 
To keep the list low and pretendere back. 
Or like a king, not to be trified with— 
Their heads should moulder on the city gates. 
And many tried and foird, because the charm 
Of nature In her overbore their own : 
And many a wizard brow bleach*d on the walls : 
And many weeks a troop of carrion crows 
Hung like a cloud above the gateway towers.** 

And Vivien, breaking in upon him, said : 
*'T sit and gather honey; yet methinks. 
Your tongue has tript a little : ask yonrselC 
The lady never made unwUing war 
With those fine eyes : she had her pleasnre In it 
And made her good man Jealous with good cause. 
And lived there neither dame nor damsel then 
Wroth at a lover*s loss? were all as tame, 
I mean, as noble, as their Queen was fidrf 
Nut one to flirt a venom at her eyes. 
Or pinch a murderous dust into her drink, 
Or make her paler with a poison*d rose? 
Well, those were not our days ; bnt did they find 
A wisardt Tell me, was he like to thee?** 

She ceased, and made her lithe arm roond hie neck 
TIgMan, and then drew back, and let her eyea 
Speak for her, glowing on him, like a bride's 
On her new lord, her own, the first of men. 




At iwt tb«r ro 

A utile glu*7-haid«d b«lrJv:^B man, 
Who llTed kloDe la » great wild nn [ 
Read but oiiii book, and ev<r rending 
So gruMd do*ii >nd fllrd sirsy wltb 
Bo lean bla ejee wen manairou' : w) 
Clong bnl to CMte and bii^kiT, rjlra a 
d ainc« hs kept hie mlml ri i.rii' • 



The wnrM lo peace ugatn : here 
Anrl !io by force Ihej droEg"* ll'f ■*■ OiB Klnt- 
And then be taught the King lo ihann the IJoeel 
(n HQch wise, tbat no man conld fee her mnrt 
Nur saw aha eare the Kino, who wronsht the cJibh* 
Ciming and gniog, and she lay w dead. 
And loat nil use ot life: but wben the Sins 
Made proITer of the lea<;ne ot golden minsa. 
The proTlnee with a hnudred mtli!* uf roast. 
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I yet Bhonid •trike opon a sadden meant 
To dig, pick, open, find and Vead the cbarm ; 
Then, if I tried it, who ahoald blame me thenf'* 

And smiling as a Master smiles at one 
That is not of his school, nor any school 
Bnt that where blind and nalied Ignoranoe 
Delivers brawling Judgments, nnashamed, 
On all things all day long, he answered her x 

** You read the book, my pretty VlTlen 1 
O ay, it 1b bot twenty pages long, 
But every page having an ample marge^ 
An every marge enclosing in the midst 
A square of text that looks a Uttle blot. 
The text no larger than the limbs of fleas ;- 
And every sqaare of text an awfhl charm, 
Writ in a language that has long gone by. 
8o long, that mountains have arisen since 
With dtles on their flanks-^^ou read the book! 
And every margin scribbled, crost and cramm'd 
With comment, densest condensation, hard 
To mind and eye ; but the long sleepless nighta 
Of my long life have made it easy to me. 
And none can read the text, not even I ; 
And none can read the comment but myself; 
And In the comment did I find the charm. 
O, the results are simple; a mere child 
Might us* it to the harm of any one, 
And never could undo It: ask no more: 
For tho* you should not prove it upon me, 
But keep that oath you swore, you might, perchance^ 
Assay it on some one of the Table Ronnd, 
And all because yon dream they babble of yoo.** 

And Vivien, frowning In true anger, aaid : 
** What dare the taW-ttd liars say of me ? . 
They ride abroad redressing human wrongs I 
They alt with knife In meat and wine In horn. 
They bound to holy yows of chastity 1 
Were I not woman, I could tell a tale. 
But yon are man, yon well can understand 
The ehnme that cannot be explaln'd for shamo. 
Not one of all the droTS ahoold tonch me: swine I** 

Then answv'd Merlin careless of her words, 
**Yoa breathe but accusation vast and vague. 
Spleen-bom, I think, and proofless. If you know, 
Set np the charge yon know, to stand or ikll r 

And Tivlen answerM, frowning wrathftUly: 
" O ay, what say ye to Sir Valence, him 
Whoee kinsman left him watcher o'er his wUe 
And two fair babes, and went to distant lands ; 
Was one year gone, and on returning found 
Not two bnt three : there lay the reckling, one 
Bat one hour old I What said the happy sire f 
A seven months* babe had been a truer gifU 
Those twelve sweet moons confhsed his fatherhood I" 



Then answer'd Merlin: **Nay, I know the tale. 
Sir Valence wedded with an outland dame : 
Some cause had kept him snnder'd frt>m his wlfB: 
One child they had: It lived with her: she died: 
His kfneman travelling on his own afilalr. 
Was charged by Valence to bring home the child. 
He brought, not found It therefore : take the truth. 



«» 



•• O ay»** Mid Vivien, "overtrue a tale. 
What say ye then to sweet Sir Sagramore, 
That ardent man? *to pluck the flower In season;* 
So says the song, ' I trow It Is no treason.* 
O Master, shall we call him overqulck 
To crop his own sweet rose before the hour?** 

And Merlin answer'd: "Overqulck are you 
To .--*-*• - '-^thly plume UXVn ttom the wing 
Of I ^ of rapine whose whole pi«y 



Is man's good name : he never wrong*d hla brldei. 
I know the tale. An angry goat of wind 
Pnff*d out his toith among the myrlad>room*d 
And maay-conrldor'd complexities 
Of Arthur's palace: then he found a door 
And darkling Mt the acnlptared ornament 
That wreathen round It made It seem his own ; 
And wearied oat made for the couch and slept, 
A stainless man beside a stainless maid ; 
And either slept, nor knew of other there; 
Till the high dawn piercing the royal rase 
In Arthur's casement gllmmer'd chastely down, 
Bhishlng upon them blushing, and at once 
He rose without a word and parted ftimi her: 
But when the thing was biased about the court. 
The brute world howling forced them Into bondsb 
And aa It chanced they are happy, being pure.** 

"O ay," said Vivien, «*tbnt wei« likely toa 
What say ye then to fkir Sir Perclvale 
And of the horrid foulness that he wrought. 
The saintly youth, the spotless lamb of Christ, 
Or some black wether of St. Batan*s fold. 
What, In the predncts of the chapel-yard. 
Among the knightly brasses of the graves, 
And by the cold Hlc Jaoets of the dead !" 

And Merlin answer'd, careleM of her charge: 
'* A sober man Is Perclvale and pure ; 
Bnt once In life was fluster'd with new wine; 
Then paced for coolness In the chapol*yard. 
Where one of Satan's shepherdesses caught 
And meant to stamp him with her master^ nurki 
And that he sinn'd, is not believable : 
For, look upon his face !— bnt If he sinn'd, 
The sin that practice bums Into the blood. 
And not the one dark hour which brings remorse. 
Will brand us, after, of whose fold we be: 
Or else were he, the holy king, whose hymns 
Are chanted In the minster, worse than all. 
Bnt is your spleen ftx)th*d out, or have ye more t* 
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And Vivien answer'd. frx>wning yet In wrath: 
O ay; what say ye to Sir Lancelot, friend? 
Traitor or true? that commerce with the Queen, 
I ask you. Is It damor'd by the child. 
Or whlsper'd In the comer F do yon know Itf" 

To which he answer*d tadly: "Tea, I know It 
Sir Lancelot went ambassador, at flrst. 
To fetch her, and she took him for the King; 
So flxt her Ikncy on him: let him be, 
Bnt have yon no one word of loyal pndse 
For Arthur, blameleas King and stainless man T' 

She answer'd with a low and chuckling laugh : 
** Him f Is he man at all, who knows and winks f 
Sees what his fair bride Is and does, and winks ? 
By which the good king means to blind himself^ 
And blinds himself and all the Table Ronnd 
To all the foulness that they work. Myself 
Could call him (were it not for womanhood) 
The pretty, popular name such manhood earns, 
Could call him the main cause of all their crime ; 
Tea, were he not crown'd king, coward, and fool." 

Then Merlin to his own heart, loathing, said : 
"O true and tender! O my liege and king I 
O telfless man and stainlees gentleman, 
Who wouldst agabst thine own eye-witness fliln 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure: 
How, In the mouths of base Interpreters, 
From over>flneneas not Intelligible 
To things with every sense as false and foful 
As the poached fllth that floods the middle street. 
Is thy white blamelessneas accounted blame r* 
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Bat Viylen deeming Iferlin OTerborne 
By ingUiDce, recommenced, and let her tony^e 
RUge like a lire among the nobleet nametf, 
Pollnting, and impottng hm whole self^ 
Defaming and defhdng, till she left 
Not even Lancelot braTe, nor Oalahad clean. 

Her words had iMue other than she wllPd. 
He dragg'd his eyebrow bnihes do¥ni, and made 
A snowy penthouse for his hollow eyes. 
And matter*d in himseli; "Tell her the charm! 
So, if she had it, would she rail on me 
To snare the next, and If she have it not. 
So will she rail. What did the wanton say ? 
*Not moaht as high;* we scarce can sink as low: 
For men at most differ as Heaven and earth, 
Bnt women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 
I know the Table Round, my fHends of bid ; 
All brave, and many generous, and some chaste. 
I think she cloaks the wounds of loss with lies ; 
I do believe she tempted them and falVd, 
She is so bitter: for line plots may fail, 
Tho* harlots paint their talk as well as fkce 
With colors of the heart that are not theirs. 
I will not let her know : nine tithes of times 
Face-flatterers and backbiters are the same. 
And they, sweet soul, that most impute a crime 
Are pronest to it, and impute themselves, 
Wanting the mental rage ; or low desire 
Not to feel lowest makes them level all : 
Tea, they would pare the mountain to the plain, 
To leave an equal baseness ; and in this 
Are harlots like the crowd, that if they find 
Some stain or blemish in a name of note. 
Not grieving that their greatest are so small, 
Inflate themselves vrith some insane delight, 
And Judge all nature ttom her fleet of clay, 
Without the will to lift their eyes, and see 
Her godlike head crown*d with spiritual fire, 
And tonching other worlds. I am weary of her.*' 

He spoke in words part heard, in whispers part, 
Half-suffocated in the hoary fell 
And many-win ter*d fleece of throat and chin. 
But Vivien, gathering somewhat of his mood. 
And hearing "harlot*' mntter'd twice or thrice, 
Leapt fh>m her session on his lap, and stood 
Stiff as a viper fh>ten : loathsome sight, 
How flrom the rosy lips of life and love, 
Flash* d the bare-grinning skeleton of death 1 
White was her cheek ; sharp breaths of anger pnff*d 
Her fairy nostril out; her band half-clench*d 
Went faltering sideways downward to her belt. 
And fieeling ; had she found a dagger there 
(For in a wink the Iklse love turns to hate) 
She would have stabb*d him ; bnt she found it not : 
His eye was calm, and suddenly she took 
To bitter weeping like a beaten child, 
A long, long weeping, not consolable. 
Then her false voice made way broken with sobs. 

"O crueller than was ever told in tale, 
Or sung in song ! O vainly lavlsh'd love ! 

cruel, there was nothing wild or strange. 
Or seeming shamefhl, for what shame in love. 
So love be true, and not as yours is— nothing 
Pool Vivien had not done to win his trust 
Who caird her what he call*d her— all her crime. 
All— all— the wish to prove him wholly hers.** 

She mused a little, and then c1iy>t her hands 
Together with a walling shriek, and said: 
"Subb'd through the heart's aflbctions to the heart! 
Seeth'd like the kid in ito own mother*s milk! 
Kiil'd with a word worse than a life of blows ! 

1 thought that he was gentle, being great: 

God, that I had loved a smaller man ! 

1 should have found in him a greater heart. 



O, I, that flattering my, true passion, aavr 

The knights, the conrt,'the king, dark in your figt:. 

Who loved to make men darker than they arc. 

Because of that high pleasure which I had 

To seat yon sole upon my pedestal 

Of worship — I am answer'd, and henceftirth 

The course of life that seem*d so flowery to me 

With you fbr guide and master, only jron* 

Becomes the sea-cliff pathway broken short. 

And ending in a ruin— nothing left, 

Bnt into some low cave to craw], and there. 

If the wolf spare me, weep my lifb away. 

Kiil'd with unutterable unkindlinesa.** 

She paused, she tnm*d away, she hnng ber bea^'. 
The snake of gold slid from her hair, the braid 
Slipt and nncoil'd itself, she wept afhesh. 
And the dark wood grew darker toward the stonn 
In silence, while his anger slowly died 
Within him, till he let his wisdom go 
For ease of heart, and half believed her tme : 
Call'd her to shelter in the hollow oak, 
"Come fh>m the storm," and having no reply, 
Oaxed at the heaving shoulder, and the fhce 
Hand-h'.dden, as for utmost grief or shame ; 
Then thrice essay'd by tenderest-tonching tenns 
To sleek her ruffled peace of mind, in rain. 
At last she let herself be conquer'd by bim. 
And as the cageling newly flown retnme, * 
The seemlng-lAJured simple-hearted thing 
Came to her old perch back, and settled there. 
There while she sat, half-fiUIing from his knees» 
Half-nestled at bis heart, and since he saw 
The slow tear creep firom her closed eyelid vet. 
About her, more In kindness than in love. 
The gentle wisard cast a shielding arm. 
But sbe'dislink'd herself at once and roee. 
Her arms upon her breast across, and stood 
A virtuous gentlewoman deeply wrong'd. 
Upright and flnsh'd before him: thee she naid: 

"There must be now no passages of lore 
Betwixt us twain henceforward evermore. 
Since, if I be what I am grossly call'd. 
What should be granted which your own gross h<4rt 
Would reckon worth the taking? I will go. 
In truth, bnt one thing now— better have died 
Thrice than have ask'd it once— could make me etay— 
That proof of tmst— so often asked in Vaiu ! 
How Justly, after that vile term of yoara, 
I find with grief! I might T)el!eve yon then. 
Who knows? once more. O, what waa once to me 
Mere matter of the fancy, now has grown 
The vast necessity of heart and Ufis. 
Farewell: think kindly of me, for I fbar 
My fate or fkult, omitting gayer youth 
For one so old, must be to love yon still. 
Bnt ere I leave you let me swear once more 
That if T schemed against your peace In this. 
May yon Just heaven, that darkens o'er me, send 
One flash, that, missing all things else, may make 
My scheming brain a cinder, if I He.** 

Scarce had she ceased, when out of heaven a bolt 
(For now the storm waa close above them) struck. 
Furrowing a giant oak, and Javelining 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. He raised his ey^ and saw 
The tree that shone white-listed thro' the gloom. 
But VWlen, fearing heaven had heard her oath. 
And dazzled by the Uvid-fllckering fork. 
And deafen'd with the stammering cracks and dapi 
That follow'd, flying back and crying out, 
"O Merlin, tho' you do not lo.e me^ aave, 
Yet save me !** clung to bhn M>A^9||^^ him ekes; 
And call'd him dear " 
Nor yet 
But wroi 
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le pale blood of the wlurd at ber touch 

K>k gayer colon, like an opal wanned. 

le blamed benelf for telling hearsay tales: 

le 8ho<}k fh>iD fear, and for her Ciiilt she wept 

' petulancy ; she caird him lord and liege,* 

IT peer, her bard, her sihrer star of ere, 

er Gtxl, her Merlio, the one paaalonate love 

' her whole life ; and ever overhead 

sllow'd the tempest, and the rotten branch 

lapt In the mehing of the iiver>raln 

aove them ; and in change of glare and gloom 

9r eyes and neck glittering went and came; 

11 now the storm, its burst of passion spent, 

naojog and calling oat of other lands, 

«d left the ravaged woodland yet once more 

> peace : and what shoold not have been had been, 

>r Merlin, orertalk'd and overwoniy 

id yielded, told her all the charm, and slept. 

Then, in one moment, she pat forth the charm 

^ woven paces and of waving hands, 

nd in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 

ad lost to life and ase and name and fiune. 

Then crjring "I have made his glory mine,** 
ad shrieking ont *' O fool !** the harlot leapt 
lown the forest, and tbe thicket closed 
ihlnd her, and the forest echo'd " fool.** 



ELAINE. 

Elaims the fkir, Blaine the lovable, 
nine, tbe lily maid of Astolat, 
igh In her chamber op a tower to the east 
jarded the sacred shield of Lancelot; 
hich llret ahe placed where morning's earliest ray 
ight strike It, and awake her with the gleam ; 
leu retiring rost or sollnre, feshion*d for it 
caf>e of silk, and braided thereupon 
1 the devices blaaon'd on the shield 
tbeir own tlnct, and added, of her wit, 
border fentaey of branch and flower, 
ad yetlow-throated nestling in the nest 
9r rested thns content, but day by day 
>avlng ber hoosehold and good fiither climVd 
lat eautcm tower, and entering barr'd her door, 
Hpt otr the COM, and read the naked shield, 
)w gneas*d a hidden meaning in his arms, 
ow made a pretty history to herself 
' every dint a sword had beaten in it, 
id every scratch a lance had made upon it, 
>nJecturiog when and where : this cut is ft-esfa ; 
lat ten years back ; this dealt him at Caerlyle ; 
iflt At Caerleon , this at Camelot : 
nd ab, Ood*B mercy, what a stroke was there ! 
nd here a thrust thi^t might have kiird, but Obd 
x)ke the strong lance, and roird his enemy down, 
3d saved him x so she lived in fantasy. 

How came the lily maid by that good shield 
' Lancelot, she that knew not ev*n his name? 
9 left It with her, when he rode to tilt 
>r tbe great diamond in the diamond Jousts, 
hich Arthur had ordalnM, and by that name 
&d named them, since a diamond was Uke prise. 

For Arthur when none knew (him whence he came, 

>ng ere the people chose him for tbeir king, 

)ving the trackless realms of Lynnnease, 

id found a glen, gray boulder and blade tun. 

horror lived about the tarn, and clave 

ke Its own mists to all the moantain side : 

>r here two brothers, one a king, had met 

3d fought together: but their names were lost. 

id each had slain hia brother at a blow, 

i)d down they fell and made the gien abhorr'd: 



And there they lay till all their bones were bleached. 

And llchen*d into oolor with the crags : 

And he that once waa king had on a crown 

Of diamonds, one In flront, and foar aside. 

And Arthur came, and laboring np the pass 

AH in a misty moonshine, nnawarea 

Had trodden that crown'd skeleton, and the sknll 

Brake from the nape, and from the shall the crown 

Roll'd into light, and taming on Its rinu 

Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tan : 

And down the shingly scaur he plnnged, and caught, 

And set it oo. his head, and In his heart 

Heard marmnra, " Lo, thoa likewise shalt be king.* 

Thereafter, when a king, he had the gems 
Plnck'd from the crown, and ahow'd them to his 

knights. 
Saying " These Jewels, whereupon I chanced 
Divinely, are the kingdom's, not the king*a-« 
For public use : henceforward let there be. 
Once every year, a Joust for one of these: 
For so by nine years' proof we needs must learn 
Which is our mightiest, and ourselves shall grow 
In nso of arms and manhood, till we drive 
The Heathen, who, some say, shall rule the land 
Hereafter, which Ood hinder.** Thus be spoke: 
And eight years past, eight Jousts had been, and still 
Had liuDcelot won the diamond of the year, 
With purpose to present them to the Qneen, 
When all were won : but meaning all at once 
To snare her royal fancy with a boon 
Worth half her realm, had never spoken word. 

Now for the central diamond and the last 
And largest, Artbur, holding then his court 
Hard on the river nigh the place which now 
Is this world's hugeet, let proclaim a Joust 
At Camelot, and when the time drew nigh 
Spake (for she had been sick) to Guinevere, 
** Are you so sick, my* Queen, yon cannot move 
To these fhlr JousuY** "Yea, lord,** she said, "yoa 

know ft" 
** Then will you miss,** he answer*d '* the great deeds 
Of Lancelot, and his prowess In the lists, 
A eiinit yon love to look on.** And the Qneen 
Lifted her eyes, and they dwelt languidly 
On Lancelot, where he stood beside the King. 
He thinking that he read her meaning there, 
"Stay with me, I am sick; my love is more 
Than many diamondi','* tieMe'l, and n he.irt, 
Love-loyal to the least wish of the Queen 
(However much he yeam*d to make complete 
The tale of diamonds for his destined boon) 
Urged him to speak against the truth, and say 
** Sir King, mine ancient wound is hardly whole. 
And lets me from the saddle :** and the King 
Glanced first at him, then her, and went his way. 
No sooner gone than suddenly she began: 

" To blame, my lord Sir Lancelot, mnch to blame 
Why go you not to these bir Jousts? the knights 
Are half of them our enemies, and the crowd 
Will murmur, lo the shameless ones, who take 
Their pastime now the trostful king Is gone !** 
Then Lancelot, vezt at having lied in vain : 
"Are you so wise? you were not once so wise. 
My Qneen, that summer, when yon loved roe first 
Then of the crowd you took no more account 
Than of the myriad cricket of the mead. 
When its own voice dings to each blade of grasi^ 
And every voice Is nothing. Aa to knighta. 
Them surely can I silence with all ease. 
But now my loyal worship is allow'd 
Of all men : many a bard, witbont offence. 
Has link*d our namee together In bis lay, 
Lancelot, the fiower of bravery, Onlnevere, 
The pearl of beantyi and our knighta at feast 
Have pledged ns In thla anion, while the King 
Would listen smiling. How then t is there more 1 
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Has Arthur spoken aught ? or woald yourself, 
Now weary of my service and derolr, 
Henceforth be traer to your fknltlesa lord?** 



She broke into a little soorafhl langfa. 
** Arthur, my lord, Arthur, the Ikultless King, 
That passionate perfection, my good lord- 
But who can gaze upon the Sun in hearenf 
He never spake word of reproach to me, 
He never had a glimpse cf mine untruth, 
He cares not for me : only here to^ay 
There gteam'd a vague suspicion in his eyes: 
Some meddling rogue has tampered with him— «]se 
Rapt in this fancy of his Table Round, 
And swearing men to vows impossible, 
To make them like himself: but, Ariend, to me 
He is all ftinlt who hath no fault at all : 
For who loves me must have a touch of earth ; 
Tlie low sun makes the color : I am yours. 
Not Arthur's, as you know, save by the bond, 
And therefore hear my words.: go to the Jousts : 
The tiny-trumpeting gnat can break our dream 
When sweetest; and the vermin voices here 
Hay buzz so loud— we scorn them, but they sting.** 

Then answered Lancelot, the chief of knights, 
** And with what fhce, after my pretext made. 
Shall I appear, O Queen, at Camelot, I 
Before a king who honors his own word. 
As if it were his God*s f" 

"Tea," said the Queen, 
" A moral child without the craft to rule, 
Slse had he not lost me: but listen to me, 
If I must find you wit: we hear it said 
That men go down before your spear at jk touch 
But knowing you are Lancelot : your great name, 
This conquers : hide it therefore ; go unknown : 
Win ! by this kiss you will : and our true king 
Will then allow your pretext, O my knight. 
As all for glory: for to speak him true, 
You know right well, how meek so e*er he seem, 
No keener hunter after glory breathes. 
He loves it In his knights more than himself: 
They prove to him his work : win and return." 

Then got Sir Lancelot suddenly to horse. 
Wroth at himself: not willing to be known, 
He left the barren-beaten thoroughfare. 
Chose the green path that show'd the rarer foot. 
And there among the solitary downs. 
Full often lost in fancy, lost his way ; 
Till as he traced a fiiintly-shadowM track. 
That all in loops and links among the dales 
Ran to the Castle of Astolat, he saw 
Fired fh)m the west, far on a hill, the towers. 
Thither he made and wound the gateway horn, 
Then came an old, dumb, myriad-wrinkled man ; 
Who let him into lodging, and disarm'd. 
And Lancelot marvell'd at the wordless man : 
And issuing found the Lord of Astolat 
With two strong sons. Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine, 
Moving to meet him in the castle court ; 
And dose behind them stept the lily maid 
Elaine, his daughter : mother of the house 
There was not : some light Jest among them rose 
With laughter dying down as the great knight 
Approach'd them : then (he Lord of Astolat, 
" Whence comest thou, my guest, and by what name 
Livest between the lips f for by thy state 
And presence I might guess thee chief of those, 
After the king, who eat in Arthur's halls. 
Him have I seen: the rest, his Table Round, 
Known as they are, to me they are unknown." 

Then answer'd Lancelot, the chief of knights^ 
"Known am I, and of Arthur*s hall, and known, 
What I by mere mischance have brought, my shield. 
But since I go to Joust as one unknown 



At Camelot for the diamond, ask me ikh. 
Hereafter you shall know me— and the shi^ — 
I pray you lend me one, if such yoa hmvc^ 
Blank, or at least with some device not mine.** 

Then said the Lord of Astolat, "Here is Tosre^: 
Hurt in his flrst tilt was my son. Sir Torre. 
And, so, God wot, his shield is blank enoi^h. 
His yon can have." Then added plain Sir Torv, 
" Yea since I cannot use it, yon may have it." 
Here laughed the fisther, saying, "Fie, Sir Cbari, 
Is that an answer for a noble Icnight? 
Allow him : but Lavalne, my younger here. 
He is so tall of lustihood, he will rtde 
Joust for it, and win, and bring it in an hoar 
And set it in this domsers golden liair. 
To make her thrice aa wilihl as before.** 

" Nay, &ther, nay, good fkther, shame xne not 
Before this noble knight," said yonn^ LaTaine, 
"For nothing. Surely I but play*d on Torre: 
He seem'd so sullen, vext he could not goz 
A Jest, no more: for, knight, the maiden, dr^imt 
That some one put this diamond in her hand. 
And that it was too slippery to be held. 
And slipt and fell into som«>. pool or streain. 
The castle-well, belike: and then I said 
That if I went and if I foogbt and won It 
(But all was Jest and Joke among oanelves) 
Then must she keep it safelier. All was Jest. 
But father give me leave, an if he will. 
To ride to Camelot with this noble knight: 
Win shall I not, but do my best to win : 
Young as I am, yet would 1 do my beat.** 

"So you will grace me," answer'd LaaceioC, 
Smiling a moment, "with your fellowiship 
O'er these waste downs whereon I loet myaelt 
Then were I glad of you as guide and friend ; 
And you shall win this diamond— aa I bou-. 
It is a fkir large diamond,— if yon maj. 
And yield it to this maiden if yon wilL** 
"A fair large diamond," added plain Sir Tone. 
" Such be for Queens and not for aiiAple maida." 
Then she, who held her eyes upon the ^roond, 
Blaine, and heard her name so tost aboat» 
Flush'd slightly at the slight disparagement 
Before the stranger knight, who, looking: at her. 
Full courtly, yet not fklsely, thus retum'd: 
"If what is fklr be but for what is fair. 
And only Queens, are to be counted so, 
Rash were my Judgment then, who deem tli» msM 
Might wear as fair a Jewel as is on eaitb. 
Not vloIaUng the bond of like to like." 

He spoke and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 
Won by the mellow voice before she ]ook*d. 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments. 
The great and guilty love he 'bare the Queen, 
In battle with the love he bare his lord, 
Had marr'd his face, and mark'd it ere hia time. 
Another sinning on such heights with one. 
The flower of all the west and all the world. 
Had been the sleeker for it : but in him 
His mood was oAen like a flend, and roae 
And drove him into wastes and solitndee 
For agony, who was yet a living aouL 
Marr'd as he was, he seem'd the goodliest man. 
That ever among ladies ate In Hall, 
And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 
However marr'd, of more than twice ber yean» 
Seam'd with an ancient swordcut on the cfae^ 
And bruised and bronzed, she lifted np ber eyec 
And loved him, with that love which waa ber doaa 

Then the great knight, the darUnf^ of tbe cooit. 
Loved of tbe lovdieeti into that rate Imll 
Stept with all 
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Hid ander grace, M in m amallar tlme^ 

Bat kindly man morlng among hia kind: 

iVbom th«7 with meats and vintage of their beat 

ind talk and minstrel melody entertained. 

ind much tbey ask*d of coort and Table Ronnd, 

\nd ei^er well and readily answer'd he : 

3ut Lancelot, when they glanced at Onlnevere, 

Suddenly speaking of the wordless man, 

ileard flrom the Itaron that, ten years before, 

The heathen caught and reft him of his tongoe. 

* He learnt and wam'd me of their tierce design 

Vgalnst my hoose, and him they canght and maim'd: 

}at I my sons and little daughter fled 

from bonds or death, and dwelt among the woods 

)y the great rlTer in a boatman's hnt 

>vl\\ days were those, till our good Arthur broke 

The Pagan yet once more on Badan hllL" 



(ii 



'O there, great Lord, doubtless," LaTaine said, rapt 
3y all the sweet and sudden passion of youth 
Toward greatness in its elder, "you have fought 
> tell us; for we Uto apart, you know 
>f Arthur's glorious wars.** And Lancelot spoke 
Vnd answer*d him at fhll, as having been 
.Vith Arthur In the flght which all day long 
tang by the white month of the violent Qlem ; 
^nd in the four wild battlea by the shore 
>f Dnglas r that on Bassa ; then the war 
Phat thundered in and out the gloomy skirts 
X Celidon the forest ; and again 
ly castle Gumion where the glorious King 
lad on his cuirass worn our Lady*s Head, 
Carved of one emerald, centred in a snn 
>f silver rays, that lightened as be breathed; 
Uid at Caerleon had he helped his lord, 
Vhen the strong nelghlngs of the wild white Horse 
Set every gilded parapet shhddering ; 
Ind up in Agned Cathregonion too, 
Ind down the waste sand-shores of Trath Trerolt, 
^ere many alteathen fell; "and on the mount 
>f Badon I myself beheld the King 
Hiarge at the head of all his Table Round, 
ind all his legions ciylng Christ and him, 
md break them ; and I saw him, after, stand 
Ilgh on a heap of slain, from spar to plume 
ted as the rising sun with heathen blood, 
Lud seeing me, with a great voice he cried. 
They are broken, they are broken,* for the King, 
[owever mild he seems at home, nor cares 
*or triumph in onr mimic wars, the Jousts^ 
'or if his own knight cast him down, he laughs 
aytng, his knights are better men than he— 
'et in this heathen war the Are of God 
Ills him ; I never saw his like : there lives 
To greater leader.** 

While he atter*d this, 
ow to her own heart said the Illy maid. 
Save your great sell; fair lord ;" and when he ttU 
'rem talk of war to traits of pleasantry — 
eing mirthftal he but in a stately kind— 
be still took note that when the living smile 
led ttom his lips, across him came a dond 
f melancholy severe, ttom which again, 
Whenever in her hovering to and f^ 
he lily maid had striven to make him dieer, 
here brake a sndden-beamlng tenderness 
f manners and of natoie: and she thought 
hAt all was natars, all, perchanee, fbr her. 
nd all night long his fhee before her lived, 
» when a painter, poring on a Ihee, 
•ivinely thro* all hindrance llnds the man 
ehtnd it, and so paints him that his ftice, 
he shape and color of a mind and lilb, 
ives for his childrsn, ever at Ita best 
nd fullest: so the thee belbre her lived, 
lark-splendid, speaking in the silenee, fhll 
f noble things, and held her tmm her sleep. 
Ill rathe she rose. hair<flieated in the thought 



She needs must bid farewell to sweet Lavaine. 

First as in fear, step after step, she stole, 

Down the long towervetairs, he^uting ; 

Anon, she heard Sir Lancelot cry in the oonrt, 

" This shield, my friend, where is itf** and Lavaine 

Past inward, as she came ttwa out the tower. 

There to his proud horse Lancelot tam*d, and smoothed 

The gloesy shoulder, hamming, to himselt 

Haltenvioos of the flattering hand, abe drew 

Nearer and stood. He looked, and more amaaed 

Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 

The maiden standing in the dewy light. 

He had not dreamed she was so beantifhL 

Then came on him a sort of sacred fear. 

For silent, tho* he greeted her, she stood 

Rapt on his flue as if it were a Qod*S. 

Suddenly flashed on her a wild desire, 

That he shoald wear her fkvor at the tilt 

She braved a riotous heart in asking for it 

" Fair lord, whose name I know not— noble it iis 

I well believe, the noblest— will yoa wear 

Hy fkvor at this tourney r* **Nay,** said he, 

** Fair lady, sinee I never yet have worn 

Favor of any lady in the lists. 

Such is my wont, as those who know me, know.** 

"Tea, so,** she answer'd; ** then in wearing mine 

Needs must be lesser likelihood, noble lord. 

That those who know shoald know yon.** And he 

tam*d 
Her counsel up and down within Ills mind, i% 
And fbond it tme, and answer'd, "Trne, my child. 
Well, I will wear it: fetch it oot to me: 
What is itr* and she told him **a red sleeve 
Broider'd with pearls,** and bronght it: then ho 

bound , 

Her token on his helmet, with a smile 
Saying, "I never yet have done so much 
For any maiden living,** and the blood 
Sprang to her Ikce, and flll'd her with delight; 
But left her all the paler, when Lavaine 
Returning brought the yet nnblason*d ahield, 
Hia brother's ? which he gave to Lsncelot, 
Who parted with his own to lUr Blaine ; 
" Do me this grace, my child, to have my shield 
In keeping till I come.** *' A grace to me,** 
She answer'd, "twice to-day. I am your SquirsL** 
Whereat Lavaine said laughing, ** Lily maid. 
For fear onr people call you lily maid 
In earnest let me bring yoor ^lor back: 
Once, twice, and thrice ; now get you hence to bed :* 
So kiss'd her, and Sir Lancelot his own hand. 
And thus they mov'd away: alie atay*d a minute. 
Then made a sadden step to the gale, and ther»— 
Her bright hair blown about the serious fkoe 
Tet rosy-kindled with her brother's kiss— 
Paused in the gateway, standing by the ahield 
In alienee, while she watch*d their arms far off 
Sparkle, until they dipt below the downs. 
Then to her tower she cllmb*d, and took the shield. 
There kept it nnd so lived in flintasy. 

Meanwhile the new companions past away 
Fttr o'er the long backs of the bnshless downs. 
To where Sir Laoeelot knew there lived a knight 
Not fkr fh»m Camelot now for forty years 
A hermit who had pray'd, labor'd and pray*d 
And ever laboring had seoop'd himself 
In the 'White rock a chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a ahorecllflT cave. 
And cella and chambers: all were fhlr and dry^ 
The green light ttom the meadows underneath 
Struck up and lived along the milky roofh ; 
And in the meadows trsmnloas aspen-trses 
And poplars made a noii* of fklling showers, 
And thither wending there that night they bode. 

But when the next day br6ke ttom undergroand. 
And shot red Are and shadows thro* the cave, 
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1 gtLJt the diamond: sbe wn render it; 

For by mine liead ihe knows Ills Uding^phice.*' 

The seldom-frowning King frown'd, end replied, 
** Too conrteooa truly I yon shmll go no more 
On quest of mine, seeing that yon forget 

Obedience is the coorteqr dne to kings.* 

« 

He spake and parted. Wroth bat all in awe, 
For twenty strokes of the blood, without a word, 
LingerM that other, staring after him ; 
Then shook his hair, strode off, and buxx*d abroad 
About the maid of Astolat, and her love. 
All ears were pricked at once, all tongues were loosed : 
" The maid of Astolat loves Sir Lancelot, 
Sir Lancelot loves the maid of AetolaL** 
Some read the King's fiice, some the Queen's, and all 
Had marvel what the maid might be, but most 
Predoom*d her as unworthy. One old dame 
Came suddenly on the Queen with the sharp news^ 
She, that had heard the noise of it before. 
But sorrowing Lancelot should have stoop'd so low, 
Harr'd her friend's point with pale tranquillity. 
So ran the tale like Are about the court, 
Fire in dry stubble a nine days* wonder flared : 
Till ev*n the knights at banquet twice or thtioe 
Forgot to drink to Lancelot and the Queen, 
And pledging Lancelot and the Illy maid 
Smiled at each other, while the Queen who sat 
With lips severely placid felt the knot 
Climb in her throat, and with her ftet unseen 
Crush'd the wild passion out against the floor 
Beneath the banquet, where the meats became 
As wormwood, and she hated all who pledged. 

But fkr away the maid in Astolat, 
Her guiltless rival, she that ever kept 
The one-day-seen Sir Lancelot in her heart, 
Crept to her father, while he mused alone, 
Sat on his knee, stroked his gray fhoe and said, 
** Father, you call me wilftil, and the fhult • 
Is yours who let me have my will, and now, 
Sweet father, will you let me lose my witsT* 
•* Nay," said he, " surely." " Wherefore let me hence, " 
She answer'd, "and find out our dear Lavaine.** 
"Ton will not lose your wits for dear Lavaine: 
Bide," answer'd he: **we needs must hear anon 
Of htm, and of that other." "Ay," she said, 
" And of that other, for I needs must hence 
And And that other, wheresoever he be. 
And with mine own hand give his diamond to him. 
Lest I be found as faithless in the quest 
As yon proud Prince who left tbe.qnest to me. 
Sweet father, 1 behold him in my dreams 
Gaunt as it were the skeleton of himself; 
Death-pale, for lack of gentle maiden's aid. 
The gentler-bom the maiden, the more bound. 
My father, to be sweet and serviceable 
Tb noble knighu In sickness, as you know. 
When these have worn their tokens; let me hence 
1 pray you." Then her fkther nodding said, 
"Ay, ay, the diamond: wit you well, my child. 
Right fain were 1 to learn this knight were whole. 
Being our greatest : yea, and you must give it— 
And sure I think this fhilt is hung too high 
For any mouth to gape for save a Queen's— 
Nay, I mean nothing : so then, get you gone. 
Being so very wilftil you must ga" 

Lightly, her suit aliow'd, she sllpt away. 
And while she made her ready for her ride. 
Her fliither*s latest word humm'd in her ear, 
"Being so very wilful you must go," 
And changed itself and echoed In her heart, 
"^elng so very wilfol you must die." 
But she was happy enou^ and shook it ofl; 
As we shake off the bee that busies at us ; 
And m her heart she answefd it and said. 



"What matter, so I help him back to Ufor 
Then far away with good Sir Torre for gnide 
Rode o'er the long backs of the bnshless downs 
To Camelot, and befbre the city-gates 
Came on her brother with a happy fiaee 
Making a roan horse caper and curvet 
For pleasure all about a field of flowers : 
Whom when she saw, " Lavaine," she cried, " Lavaine^ 
How ihres my lord Sir Lancelot?" He amazed, 
"Torre and JDaine 1 why here? Sir Lancelot ! 
How know you my lord'a name is Lancelot r** 
But when the maid had told him all her tale. 
Then tum'd Sir Torre, and being in his moods 
Left them, and under the straoge^tatned gate. 
Where Arthur'a wars were render'd mystically. 
Past up the stUI rich dty to his kin. 
His own far blood, which d%relt at Camelot; 
And her Lavaine across the poplar grove 
Led to the caves: there first she saw the casque 
Of Lancelot on the wall : her scarlet sleeve, 
Tho* carved and cut, and half the pearls away, 
Stream'd th>m it still; and in her heart she laugh'd, 
Because he had not loosed it flrom his helm. 
But meant once more perchance to tourney m IL 
And when they gain'd the cell in which be slept. 
His battl^wrlthen arms and mighty hands 
Lay naked on the wolfiddn, and a dream 
Of dragging down his enemy made them move. 
Then she that saw him lying unsleek, unshorn. 
Gaunt as it were the skeleton of himself; 
Utter'd a little tender dolorous cry. 
The sound not wonted in a place so sttll 
Woke the slok knight, and while he roll'd his eyes 
Yet blank fh>m sleep, she started to him, saying, 
"Tour prise the diamond sent yon by the King:" 
His eyes gUsten'd: she fancied "is it for mer 
And when the maid had told him all the tale 
Of King and Prince, the diamond sent, the quest 
Asslgu'd to her not worthy of It, she knelt 
Full lowly by the comers of his bed. 
And laid the diamond in his open hand. 
Her fkce was near, and as we kiss the child 
That does the task aesign'd, he kiss'd her fkce. 
At once she sllpt like water to the floor. 
"Alas," he said, "your ride has wearied you. 
Rest must yon have." "No rest for me,** she said; 
"Nay, for near yon, fair lord, I am at rest." 
What might she mean by that? his large blade e7«t 
Tet larger thro* his leanness, dwelt upon her, 
TUl all her heart's sad secret blazed itself 
In the heart'a colors on her simple flue: 
And Lancelot look'd and vras perplext In mind. 
And being weak in body said no more : 
But did not love the color; woman's love, 
Save one, he not regarded, and so tnm'd 
Sighing, and felgn'd a sleep until he slept 

Then rose Blaine and glided thro' the fields, 
And past beneath the wildly-scnlptnred gates 
Far up the dim rich city to her kin ; 
There bode the night: but woke with dawn, and pssi 
Down thro' tho dim rich city to the fields, 
Thence to the cave : so day by day she past 
In either twilight ghost-like to and tro 
Gliding, and every day she tended him, 
And likewlee many a night: and Lancelot 
Would, tho' he call'd his wonnd a little hurt 
Whereof he should be quickly whole, at times 
Brain-feverous In his heat and agony, seem 
Uncourteous, even he : but the meek maid 
Sweetly forbore him ever, being to him 
Meeker than any child to a rough nurse. 
Milder than any mother t« a sick child^ 
And never woman yet, ainoe man's first faiil 
Did kindlier unto man, but her deep love 
Upbore her; tiU the hermit, skiir<| in aU 
The simples and the science of that time. 
Told him that her fine care had saved his l\it. 
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nd the sick man forgot h«r simpto blush, 

7*001(1 call her firiend and slater, sweet Elaine, 

t^ottld listen for her coming and regret 

ler partlDg step, aai held her tenderly, 

nd loved her with all lore except the loye 

f man and woman when they love their best 

losest and sweetest, and had died the death 

i any knightly fkahion for her sake. 

ud peradventnre had he seen her first 

be might have made this and that other world 

nother world for the sick man ; bnt now 

he shackles of an old love Btralten*d him, 

is honor rooted in dishonor stood, 

ud faith onlkithfol kept him Iklsely tnte. 

Yet the great knfght in his mid^stckness made 

all many a holy vow and pare resolve. 

bese, as hot bom of sickness, could not livo; 

JT when the blood ran lustier in him again, 

ill often the sweet image of one fiice, 

aking a treacheron» quiet in his heart, 

ispersed his resolution like a cloud. 

icn if the maiden, while that ghostly grace 

iom'A on his fsney, spoke, he answer*d not, 

' short and coldly, and she knew right well 

hat the rough sickness meant, but what this meant 

le knew not, and the sorro%y dimm'd her eight, 

ad drave her ere her time across the fleids 

it into the rich city, where alone 

10 murmured, ** Vain, In yaln : It cannot be. 

3 will not love me s how .then 7 must I die V* 

len as a little helplesa innocent bird, 

lat has bnt one plain passage of Ibw notes, 

ill sing the simple passage o'er and o*er 

>r all an April morning, till the ear 

earies to hear it, so the simple maid 

cnt half the night repeating, "Must I dier 

id now to right she tum'd, and now to left, 

id funnd no ease in turning or in rsst : 

id "him or death" she matter*d, "death or him,** 

:ain and like a burthen, " him or death.*' 

3at when Sir Lancelots deadly hurt was whole, 

Astalot returning rode the three, 
ere mom by mora, arraying her sweet self 
that wherein she deem*d she U>ok'd her best, 
e came before Sir Lancelot, for she thought 
f I be loved, these are my festal robes, 
not, the Yictimli flowers before he fhlL** 
d Lancelot ever prest upon the maid 
at she shonld aak some goodly gift of him 
r her own self or hers; "and do not shun 
speak the wish most near to your trae heart; 
:h service have yoa done me, that I make 

will of yours, and Prince and Lord am I 
mine own land, and what I will I can.** 
sn like a ghost she lifted up her Ihce, 
t like A ghost without the power'to speak. 
d Lancelot saw that ahe withheld her wish, 
d bode among them yet a little apace, 
I he should Icam It ; and one mom it chanced 
found her In among the garden yews, 
1 said, " Delay no longer, speak your wish, 
ing I must go to-day:** then oat she brake: 
oing t and we shall never see yon more. 
1 I mnst die for want of one bold word.** 
I^eak: that I live to hear,** he said, "Is yonrs.** 
;n suddenly and passionately she spoke : 
have gone mad. I lore yon : let me die."* 
h sister,** anawer*d Lancelot, " what Is this r*> 
1 innocently extending her white arms, 
oor love,** aha said, " yonr love— to bo your wife.** 
I Lancelot aaBwer*d, " Had I chos'n to wed, 
id been wadded earlier, sweet Blaine ; 

now there never will be wifo of mine.** 
o, no,** ahe cried, " I care not to be wifiB, 

to b -Ith yon atill, to see your flice, 
-- --^ ^nd to follow yoa thro- the world." 



And Lancelot answei'd, " May, the world, the world. 

All ear and eye, with such a stupid heart 

To interpret ear and eye, and such a tongna 

To blare Its own interpretation— nay, • ^ 

Fall 111 then ahonld I quit yoor brother'a lore, ' 

And yonr good fiither*a kindness." And she said, 

" Not to be with you, not to see yoar fisce^ 

Alas for me then, my good days are done.** 

"Nay, noble maid,** he answer'd, "ten times nayr* 

This is not love : bnt love*s first flash in youth. 

Most common : yea, I know it of mine own self: 

And yoa yourself will smile at yonr own self 

Hereafter, when yoa yield your flower of life 

To one more fltly yours, not thrice your age i 

And then will I, for trae yon are and sweet 

Beyond mine old belief In womanhood, 

More specially shonld your good knight be poor. 

Endow yoa with broad land and territory 

Even to the half my realm beyond the seaa, 

So that would make you happy; ftirthermore, 

Ev*n to the death, aa tho' yon were my blood. 

In all yonr qnarrela will I be your knight 

This will I do, dear damsel, for your sake. 

And more than this I cannot** 

While he spoke 
She neither b1nsh*d nor shook, bnt deathly-pale 
Stood grasping what was nearest, then replied, 
"Of all thia will I nothing;** and so fell. 
And thus they bore her swooning to her tower. 

Then spake, to whom thro^ \hose black walla of 
yew 
Their talk had pierced, her fother, " Ay, a flash, 
I fear me, that will strike my blossom dead. 
Too conrteoua are you, fair Lord Lancelot 
I pray yoa, use some rough discourtesy 
To Jblnnt or break her paaslon.*' 

Lancelot said, 
" That were against me; what I can I will :** 
And there that day remain'd, and toward even 
Sent for his shield: ftiil meekly rose the maid, 
Stript off the case, and gave the naked shield ; 
Then, When she heard his horse upon the stones, 
Unclasping flung the casement back, and look'd 
Down on his helm, from which her sleeve had gone 
And Lancelot knew the little clinking sound: 
And she by tact of love was well aware 
That Lancelot knew that ahe waa looking at him. 
And yet he glanced not up, nor waved hto hand. 
Nor bade farewell, bnt sadly rode away. 
This was the one discourtesy that he used. 

So in her tower alone the maiden sat: 
His very shield waa gone: only the case, 
Her own poor work, her empty labor, left 
But still she heard him, atill his picture form'd 
And grew between her and the pictured wait 
Then came her father, saying in low tones 
" Have comfort,** whom die greeted quietly. 
Then came her brethren saying, " Peace to thee, 
Sweet sister,** whom she answered with all calm. 
Bat when they left her to herself again. 
Death, like a fHend's voice from a distant field 
Approaching thro' the darkness, called : the owls 
Wailing had power upon her, and ahe mixt 
Her fiincies with the sallow-rlfted glooms 
Of evening, and the moanlngs of the wind. 

And in those days she made a little aong, 
And caird her song "Tho Song of Love and Death, 
And sang it: sweetly could she make and sing. 

"Sweet is trae love, tho* given in vain, in vain; 
And sweet Is death wboj>uta an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not L 

" Love, art thou sweet f then bitter death most be 
Love, thoa art bitter ; sweet is death to m», 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 
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"Sweet Love, that seenu not made to &4e twty, 
Sweet death, that aeems to make na loyelesB tlay, 
I know not which la sweeter, no, not I. 

"I fain wonld follow lore, if that conld be; 
I needs mast follow death, who calls for me ; 
Call and I follow, I follow ! let me die.'* 

High with the last line scaled her Toice, and this, 
All in a fiery dawnini; wild with wind 
That shook her tower, the brothers heard, and thooght 
With shuddering, '* Hark the Phantom of the hoaee 
That ever shrieks before a death,** and caird 
The father, and all three In harry and fear 
Ran to her, and lo ! the blood-red light of dawn 
Flared on her face, she ahrilUng **Let me die !" 

As when we dwell npon a word we know 
Repeating, till the word we know ao well 
Becomes a wonder and we know not why, 
So dwelt the fiither on her face and thonght 
"Is this Elaine r' till back the maiden fell, 
Then gave a languid hand to each, and lay. 
Speaking a still good-morrow with her eyes. 
At last she said, ** Sweet brothers, yesternight 
I seem'd a curious little maid again. 
As happy as when we dwelt among the woods, 
And when you used to take me with the flood 
Up the great river in the boatman's boat. 
Only yon would not pass beyond the cape 
That has the poplar on it: there you llxt 
Tour limit, oft returning with the tide. 
And yet I cried because you would not pass 
Beyond it, and for up the shining flood 
Until we found the palace of the king. 
And yet yon would not; but this night I dream'd 
That I was all alone upon the flood. 
And then I said, " Now shall I have my will :** 
And there I woke, but still the wish remain*d. 
So let me hence that I may pass at laat 
Beyond the poplar and far up*the tood. 
Until I find the palace of the king. 
There will I enter In among them all. 
And no man there will dare to mock at me; 
But there the fine Gawaln will wonder at me. 
And there the great Sir Lancelot muse at me; 
Qawain, who bade a thousand farewells to me, 
Lancelot, who coldly went nor bade me one : 
And there the King will know me and my love. 
And thefe the Queen herself will pity me. 
And all the gentle court will welcome me. 
And aner my long voyage I shall rest!** 

"Peace," said her father, "O my child, you seem 
Light-headed, for what force is yours to go. 
So far, being sick f and wherefore would yon look 
On this proud fellow again, who scorns us all ?** 

Then the rough Torre began to heave and move, 
And blaster into stormy sobs and say, 
"I never loved him: an I meet with him, 
I care not howsoever great he be. 
Then will I strike at him and strike him down. 
Give me good fortune, I will strike him dead, 
For this discomfort he hath done the house." 

To which the gentle^ sister made reply, 
'* Fret not yourseU; dear brother, nor be wroth. 
Seeing it is no more Sir Lancelot's fimlt 
Not to love me, than it is mine to love 
Him of all men who seems to me the highest** 

"Highest?" the Father ,answer*d, echoing "high- 
est" 
(He meant to break the passion In her.) " Nsy, 
Dsugbtor, I know not what yon call the highest ; 
But this I know, for all the pe<^le know it. 
He loves the Qoeen, and in an open ahame: 



And she returns his love lii open shame. 
If this be high, what is it to be lowr** 

Then spake the lily maid of Astolat: 
" Sweet fhther, all too faint and sick am I 
For anger: these are slanders; never yet 
Was noble man but made Ignoble talk. 
He makes no friend who never made a foe. 
But now It is my glory to have loved 
One peerless, without stain : so let me paas^ 
My father, howsoe'er I seem to you, 
Not an unhappy, having loved God's best 
And greatest, tho' my love had no return. 
Yet, seeing you desire your child to live. 
Thanks, but you work against your own desire ; 
For if I could believe the things you say 
I should but die the sooner: wherefore cease, 
Sweet father, and bid call the ghostly man 
Hither, and let me ahrlve me clean, and di&" 

So when the ghostly man had come and gone^ 
She with a fkce, bright as for sin forgiven. 
Besought Lavalne to write as she devised 
A letter, word for word ; and when he ask'd 
"Is it for Lancelot, is It for my dear lord? 
Then will I bear It gladly;" ahe replied, 
"For Lancelot and th(% Queen and aU the worldt 
But I myself must bear it" Then he wrote 
The letter she devised ; which being writ 
And folded, " O sweet fkther, tender and teaie. 
Deny me not," she eaid~" yoi^ never yet 
Denied my fancies— this, however strange, 
My latest: lay the letter in my hand 
A little ere I die, and dose the hand 
Upon It; I shall guard it even in death. 
And when the heat is gone from out my heart, 
Then take the little bed on which I died 
For Lancelot'a love, and deck it like the Queen^ 
For richnesa, and me also like the Queen 
In all I have of rich, and lay me on it 
And let there be prepared a chariot-bier 
To take me to the river, and a barge 
Be ready on the river, clothed in black. 
I go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 
There surely I shall speak fur mine own self. 
And none of yon can speak for me so well. 
And therefore let our dumb old man alone 
Go with me, he can steer and row, and he • 
Will guide me to that palace, to the doors^" 

She ceased : her fiither promised ; whereupon 
She grew so cheerfkil that they deem'd her death 
Waa rather in the fiintasy than the blood. 
But ten slow mornings past, and on the eleventli 
Her father laid the letter in her hand. 
And closed the hand upon it, and she died. 
So that day there was dole in Astolat 

But when the next snn brake from nndergronnd. 
Then, those two brethren slowly with bent browv 
Accompanying, the sad charlot-bier 
Past like a shadow thro* the field, that shone 
Fall-summer, to that stream whereon the ba^e, 
Pall'd all its length in blackest samite, lay. 
There sat the life long creature of the house, 
Loyal, Uie dumb old servitor, on deck. 
Winking his eyes, and twisted all his face. 
So those two brethren fh>m the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her In her bed, 
Set in her hand a Illy, o'er her hung' 
The silken case with braided blaaoninga. 
And kiss'd her quiet brows, and saying to her, 
"Sister, farewell forever," and again, 
"Farewell, sweet sister," parted all In tears. 
'Rien rose the dnmb old servitor, and the dead 
Steer'd by the dumb went upward with the flood — 
In her right hand the Illy, In her left 
The letter-xall her bright hair ntreaming down~ 
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And All the coverlid wte cloth of gold 
Drami to her waist, and she hertelf in white 
All hot her fiice, and that clear-featured face 
Was loTelj, for she did not eeem aa dead 
Bat fast asleep, and lay aa tho' she smiled. 

That day Sir Lancelot at the palace craved 
AndieDce of Galnetere, to give at laat 
The price of half a realm, hie costly gift, 
Hard'Won and hardly won with bmlee and blow, 
With deaths of others, and almost his oMm, 
The nine-years-fooght-for diamonds: for he saw 
One of her honse, and sent him to the Qaeen 
Bearing his wish, whereto the Queen agreed 
With each and ao onmoved a mi^Mty 
She might have seem*d her statne, hot that he, 
Low-drooping till be wellnlgh kisa'd her feet 
For loyal awe, saw with a sidelong eye * 
The ehftdow of a piece of pointed lace. 
In the Qneen*s shadow, vibrate on the wallsi 
And pailed, langhlng in his conrtly heart 

All in an oriel on the summer side, 
Vine-clad, of Arthur's palace toward the stream. 
They met, and Lancelot kneeling utter'd, " Queen, 
Lady, my liege, in whom I have my Joy, 
Take, what I had not won except for yon. 
These Jewels, and make me happy, making them 
An armlet ibr the roandest arm on earth. 
Or necklace for a neck to which the Bwan*a 
Is tawnier than her cygnet's: these are words: 
Your beauty is your beauty, and I sin 
In speaking, yet O grant my worship of it 
Words, aa we grant grief tears. Such sin in words 
Perchance we both can pardon : but, my Queen, 
I hear of rumors flying thro* your court 
Oar bond, as not the bond of man and wife. 
Should have in it an absolnter trust 
To make up that defect: let rumors be: 
When did not rumors flyf these, aa I trust 
That yon trust me in your own nobleness, 
I may not well believe that you believe.** 

While thua he spoke, half turned away, the.Queen 
Brake from the vast orie1-«mbowering vine 
Leaf after leaf, and tore, and cast them olT, 
Till all the place whereon she stood was -green ; 
Then, when he ceased, in one cold passive baud 
Received at once and laid aside the gems 
There on a table near her, and replied: 

"It may be, I am quicker of belief 
Than yon believe me, Lancelot of the Lake. 
Onr bond la not the bond of man and wife. 
This good Is in it, whataoe*er of ill. 
It can be broken easier. I ibr you 
This many a year have done despite and wrong 
To one whom ever in my heart of hearts 
I did acknowledge nobler. What are these? 
Diamonds for me 1 they had been thrice their worth 
Being yoor gift, had yon not lost your own. 
To loyal bearta the value of aK gifts 
Must rary aa the giver's. Not ibr me ! 
For her ! for your netv ikncy. Only this 
Grant me, J pray you : have your Joys spart 
I doabt not that however changed, you keep 
So mnch of what is graceftxl : and myaelf 
Won Id ahnn to break those bounds of courtesy 
In which as Arthur's queen I move and rule: 
So cannot apeak my mind. An end to th!a 1 
A strange onel yet I take it with Amen. 
So pray 700, add my dlamoilds to her pearla ; 
Deck her with these ; tell her, she shines me down : 
Kn armlet for an arm to which the Qneen*s 
fa haggard, or a necklace for a neck 
> as ^h fUrer->aa a feith once felr 
|I^^ 'ban these diamond*— hers not mine— 

^^M 'Other of our Lord htmself, 



Or hers or mine, mine now to work my will- 
She shall not have them." 

Baying which she selttd. 
And, thro' the casement etandiilg wide for heat. 
Flung them, and down they flaah'd, and smote the 

stream. 
Then ttom the smitten surfece fla8h*d aa it ware, 
Diamoada to meet them, and they past away. 
Then while Sir Lancelot leant, in half disgust 
At love, life, all thlnga, on the window ledge. 
Close underneath his eye^ and right across 
Where these had fallen, slowly paat the barge 
Whereon the Illy maid of Astolat 
Lay amlllng, like a atar in blackest night 

But the wild Queen, who saw not, burst away 
To weep and wail in secret ; and the barge 
On to the palace-doorway sliding, pauaed. 
There two atood arm'd, and kept the door; to whom. 
All up the marble atair, tier over tier, 
Weiy added moutha that gaped, and eyes that askVI 
"What ia itr but that oarsman'a haggard flice. 
As hard and still aa ia the fkce that men 
Bhupe to their fhncy's eye tram broken rocks 
On some cHiF-slde, appall'd them, and they said, 
*' He ia enchanted, cannot speak— and she, 
Look how she sleeps— the Fairy Queen, so fairl 
Tea, but how pale ! what are theyf flesh and blood f 
Or come to take the King to fairy land f 
For some do hold our Arthur cannot 4J^ 
But that he passes into lialry land." 

While thus they babbled of the Klng» the King 
Came girt with knights : then tum'd the tenguel 

man 
From the balf-fnce to the fhll eye, and roae 
And pointed to the damsel, and the doora. 
So Arthur bade the meek Sir Percivale 
And pure Sir Galahad to uplift the maid ; 
And reverently they bore her Into halL 
Then came the flue Qawaln and wonder*d at her» 
And Lancelot later came and mused at her, 
At laat the Queen herself and pitied her: 
But Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 
Stoopt, took, brake seal, and read It; thia was all: 

"Kost noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
I, sometimes caird the maid of Astolat, 
Come, for you left me taking no ferewell, 
Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 
I loved you, and my love had no return, 
And therefore my true love has been my death. 
And therefore to our lady Guinevere, 
And to all other ladies, I make moan. 
Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 
Pray Ibr my soul, thou too. Sir Lancelot, 
As thou art a Icnlght peerless." 

Thus he read. 
And ever in the reading lords and dames 
Wept, looking often fkpra his face who read 
To hers which lay so silent, and at times. 
So tonch'd were they, half-thlnking that her l!pa, 
Who had devised the letter, moved again. 

Then ft«ely spoke Sir Lancelot to them all: 
" Hy lord liege Arthur, and all ye that hear, 
Know that for this most gentle maiden's death 
Right heavy am I; for good she was and true. 
But loved me with a love beyond all love 
In women, whomsoever I have known. 
Yet to be loved makes not to love again ; 
Not at my years, however it hold In youth. 
I swear by truth and knighthood that I gave 
No cauae, not willingly, for such a love: 
To this I call my frienda In testimony, 
Her brethren, and her father, who himaelf 
Besought me to be plain and blunt, and nae. 
To break her paaaion, aome discourtesy 
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AgilDBt my Qatnre: whit I could, I did. 

I left ber uid I bade bet no tanwell. 

Tho' hid I dreamt tbe damsel vonld have died, 

I ml);tit bave pnt 0)t wlU to tome roOgb oae, 



belp'd h 



■ftom 



eaid the Qnee 
(Sea waa her wrstb, jet working after atorm), 
■' Yon mlgbt at lewt haye done her ■□ mnch grip 
Fair lord, aa would have help'd ber from her deatb 
He ralaed bla head, Ihelr eres mSt aod hen ftll,* 
He tiding, 

"(tDeen, aha would not be content 
Saie that I wedded ber, which conid not be. 
Then mlgbt ahe Ibllow mC tbio' the world, ahe aik'J 
It coald not be. 1 told her that ber love 
Was bat tbc flaab at Tonth, wonld darken down 
To rise berealtsi in a stiller (tune 
Toward one more worlbj of her— Ibea wonld I, 
More specially were he, ahe wedded, poor, 
KataHt them wltb large land and teirltorj 
la mloe own realm bejond the narrow eeas, . 
To keep them in all Joyance: mors than thia 
1 coald not 1 thia ahe wonld not, and ahe died." 

He panaliig, ArUmi answer'd, "0 my knight, 
It win be to joat worablp, ae mr knight. 
And mine, aa head of all oar Ti^le Roand, 
To aee that she be buried worEhlprolIy." 

So toward tbat shrine vhlch then in all the reali 
Was richest, Arlhnr leading, slovlj went 
The marshall'd order of their Tsble Honnd, 
And Lancelot sad bejond his wont, to aee 
The maiden barled, not aa one nnknown. 
Nor meanly, but with gorgeona obsequies, 
And maaa, snd rolling moslc, like a Queen. 
And wben the knights hod laid ber comely head 
Low In the dost of balf-fotgotten kings. 
Then Anbor spake among them, "Let ber tomb 
Be costly, and ber Image thereapon. 
And let the ableld of Lancelot at ber feet 
Be carreL, and bar Illy In her band. 
And let the itoiy of ber dolorooa Toyage 
For all true bearla be blai " • - •- 
n lettera gold 



but when 
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And people, from the high d< 
Dieorderly, aa bomewatd euch, ine i^oeen. 
Who mark'd Sir l^ancelot where he moied apart. 
Drew near, and elgh'd lo paulng "Lancelot, 
Forgiie me : tolse waa Jealoney in lore." 
Be anawer'd with bla eyeg upon the ground, 
"That la lore's cone; paaa on, my Qaeen, forglveD. 
But Artbor who beheld hla clondy brows 
Approach'd blm, and with full affectloD flaDC 
One ncm abont bis neck, and apake and aald i 

"Lancelot, my Lancelot, Ibon In whom I hate 
Koat Joy and most afllaace, for 1 know ■ 
What tboa haat been In battle by my side, 
And many a time bare watift'd Ibee at the tilt 
Strike down tbe Inaty and loog-prarlleed knight. 
And let tbe younger and nnaklird go by 



a hbi hi 



Hum cODldst bare 






By Qod (tor thee alone, and from her Dice, 

II one may judge the living by tbe dead, 
Delicately pure and marvellouEly fair, 
Who might haie bronght thee, now a lonely 
Wireless and heirless noble issue, aons 
Born In Ihe (rtorj at lliy Tiaiae aafl Vtme, 
My knight, Ihe groat Sir Loncilot of Ihe Loki 

Pure, as 



'd Ijinceli 



To doatit ber talmess were to want an are. 
To doobl her pnreneai were to want • bcart, — 
Yea, to be loved. If whet la worthy Ime 
Conld bind blm, bot Im lore wlU not be bovnd.- 

"Free lore, so bound, w«n freBet," nid tlM K^ 
"Let lore be free; free love is for the baM: 
And. after heaven, on onr dull aide of deaili. 
What ebonld be beat. If not ao pare a love 
Clothed In ao pure a lovelinesaf yet tfaee 
She fall'd to bind, the' being, aa I think, 
DubonQd aa yet, and gentle, ai I know." 

And Idueelot asswer'd nothing, but be wcn^ 
And at the Inmnnlng of a little biwik 
Sat by Ihe river in a core and watch'd 
The high reed wave, and lifUd up Ma eyes 
And eaw tbe barge that brought her maving 4lowa, 
Far-oif, a blot upon the atream, and said 
Low In himself, "Ah simple heart and meet. 
Yon loved me, damsel, sorely with a love 
" ■ ■ ■" -• 's. Pray for thy eoa:" 



Ay.t 



il will I. Faiewell too-now at laal— 



Jealoaay la Ic 
Not rather dead love's hanh belr,Jealoap prtdcf 
Queen, If I grant the Jealousy aa of lore, 
Kay not yoar crescent fear for name and tkiar 
Speak, aa 11 waxes, of a love that wanes T 
Why did the King dvell on my name to mer 
Mice own Dame ahamea me, aeeming i 
Lancelot, whom the Lady of the lake 
Stole from bla mother— aa the story nnu— 
She chaoted anatchea of myalerloos aong 
Heard on the winding waters, eve and room 
She klaa'd me aaylng Ihon art Mr. my diild. 
As a king's son, sud often In her amu 
She bare me, pacing on the dusky mere. 
Wonld she had dmwn'd me In It, where'er it bet 
For what am I f what profits me my name 
or greatest kulghtl I fonght tor It, and have It: 

Now grown a part of me: bnl what n*e In Itr 
To make men worse by making mj eln knowat 
Or sla seem less, the sinner eeeming great r 
Alaa for Arthur's greatest knight, a nun 
Not after Arthnr'a heart 1 I neede mnit break 
These bonds that ao delhme me: uot wilhoat 
She wills It ; wonld I, If ahe will'd itt nay. 
Who knows T Imt if I woold not, then n^y God 
I pray him, tend a sodden Angel down 
To selie ma by tbe bait Bud bear me ttr. 



THE HOLY GKAIL. 
FsoK nolseful arms, md acta of prowess doee 
In lonmament or lilt, fflr Perdvale, 
Whom Arlhnr and bla knigblbood cali'd The Pan 
Had pass'd Into tbe silent life of prayer, 
PialH, fast, and alma i and leaving for tbe cowl 
Tbe helmet In an abbey far away 
From Camelot, there, and not long after, died. 

And one, a l^llow-monk among the lest, 
AmbroalDB, loved him-much beyond the test. 
And honor'd bim, and wmoght into his bacrt 
A way liy lure that watatffl Irfte irtthtD, 
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Above them, ere the Bnmmer when he died, 
The monk Ambroeins questioned Perdvale: <~ 

^'O hrothor, I have seen this y«w-tree smoke, 
Spring after spring, for half s hundred yesrs: 
For never have I known the world withoot, 
Nor ever etmyed beyond the psle : but thee, 
When first thou earnest,^ sncb a conrtesj 
Spake thro* the limbs and in the voice,— I knew 
For one of thoee who eat in Arthur's hall ; 
For good ye are and bad, and like to eolns. 
Some tnie, some light, bat every one of yon 
Stamp'd with the image of the king : and now 
Tell me, what drove thee from the Table Roond, 
My brother? was It earthly passton crost?'* 

"Nay,** said the knight; *'for no each passion 

mine. * 

Bat the sweet vision of the Holy Orall 
Drove me ttom all vainglories, rivalries. 
And earthly heats that spring and sparkle oat 
Among ns In the Jonsts, while women watch 
Who wins, who fhlls; and waste the splritoal 

strength 
Within OS, better offer*d np to Heaven." 

To whom the monk : ** The Holy Grail 1— I trost 
We are green in .Heaven*s eyes ; hot here too much 
We moolder,— as to things withoat I mean,— 
Yet one of yoor own knights, a guest of ours, 
PoUl us of this in onr refectory, 
Bat spake with such a sadness and so tow 
We heard not half of what he said. What is it? 
The phantom of a cup that comes and goesf" 

" Kay, monk ! what phantom?" answered Percivale. 
" The cop, the cup itselA firom which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad aupper with bis own. 
This, from the blessed land of Aromat— 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
^^ent wandering o*er Morlah, the good saint, 
fH.rimathflean Joseph, Journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mlndfhl of our Lord. 
\nd there awhile it bode ; and if a man 
I^unld touch or see It, he was heard at once^ 
3y Caitlk, of all his Ills; but then the times 
3rew to such evil that the Holy cup 
^'as caught away to Heaven and dlsappear'd.** 

To whom the monk: "From our old books I 
know 
That Joseph came of old to Gbwtonbnry, 
Kud there the heathen Prince, Arviragus, 
^ave hlra an isle of marsh whereon to build ; 
\nd there be built with wattles ih>m the marsh 
i little lonely church in days of yore, 
?*or so they say, these books of ours, but seem 
kf ute of this miracle, Ihr as I have read. 
3at who first saw the holy thing to-day V* 

** A woman,** answered Percivale, *'a nun, 
ind one no fhrther off in blood ttcm me 
Than sister ; and if ever holy maid 
^ith knees of adoration wore the stoni^ 
I holy naald; tho' never maiden glow'd, 
lot that was fu her earlier maidenhood, 
Vith such a fervent flame of human love, 
Vliich b^ng rudely blunted glanced and shot 
>n1y to holy things: to prayer and praise 
ibe gave herself, to tut and alms ; and yet« 
^an as she was, the scandal of the Court, 
Un Againet Arthur and the Table Bound, 
Lnd the strange sound of an adulterous race 
Serosa the iron grating of her cell 
f«a^ and she pray'd and Cuted all the more. 



"Ai 



'om she told her sins, or w^ 



Her all but utter whiteness held for sin, 

A man wellnigh a hundred winters old, 

Spake often with her of the Holy Grail, 

A legend handed down thro* five or aiz, 

And each of these a hundred winters old. 

From our Lord*8 time: and when King Arthnr made 

Ills Table Bound, and ail men*s hearts became 

Clean for a season, surely he had thought 

That now the Holy Grail would come again ; 

But sin broke out Ah, Christ, that it would coxnu 

ADd heal the world of all their wickedness 1 

'O Father r asked the maiden, *mi^ht it come 

To me by prayer and Casting r* 'Nay,' said he» 

*I know not, for thy heart is pure as snow.* 

And so she pray*d and fasted, tilt the sdo 

Shone, and the wind blew, thro' her, and I thought 

She might have risen and floated when I saw her. 

"For on a day she sent to speak with me. 
And when she came to speak, behold her eyes 
Beyond my knowing of them, beautlAU, 
Beyond all knowing of them, wonderfhl. 
Beautiful in the light of holiness. 
And ' O my brother, Percivale,' she said, 
* Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail : 
For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn fW>m o'er the hills 
Blown, and I thought it is not Arthur's use 
To hunt by moonlight, and the slender sound 
As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon me,— O never harp nor horn. 
Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand. 
Was like that music as it came ; and then 
Stream'd thro' my cell a cold and silver beam. 
And down tho long beam stole the Holy Qrai), 
Rose-red with beatings in it, as If alive. 
Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colors leaping on the wall ; 
And then the music ftided, and the Grail 
Passed, and the beam decay'd, and from the walls 
The rosy quiverings di^ into the night 
So now the Holy Thing Is here again 
Among us, brother, fast thou too and pray. 
And tell thy brother knights to Cut and pray. 
That so perchance the vision may be seen 
By thee and thoee, and all the world be hcal'd.* 

" Then leaving the pale nun, I spake of this 
To all men*; and myself fksted and pray'd 
Always, and many among us many a week 
Fasted and pray'd even to the uttermost. 
Expectant of the wonder that would be. 

"And one there was among ns, ever moved 
Among ns In white armor, Galahad. 
*God make thee good as thou art beautiful,' 
Said Arthur, when he dubb'd him knight ; and none. 
In so young youth, was ever made a knight 
Till Galahad; and this Galahad, when he heard 
My sister's vision, fiird me with amase; 
His eyes became so like her own, tMy seem'd 
Hers, and himself her brother more than I. 

"Sister or brother none had he; but some 
Caird him a son of Lancelot, and some said 
Begotten by enchantment,— chatterers, they, 
Like birds of passage piping up and down 
That gspe for fiies,>-we know not whence they come ; 
For when was Lancelot wanderingly lewd? 

" But she, the wan, sweet maiden shore away 
Clean from her forehead all that wealth of hair 
Which made a silken mat-work for her feet; 
And out of this she plaited broad and long 
A strong sword-belt, and wove with silver threaa 
And crimson in the belt a strange device, 
A crimson grail within a sliver beam ; 
And saw the bright boy-knlght, and bound it on him 
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Sajring, *Hy Imlgtat, my lore, my knight of heaven. 
O thon, my love, whose love is one with mine, 
I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt. 
Qo forth, for thon ahalt see what I have seen. 
And break thro' all, till one will crown thee king 
Far in the spiritnal city:* and as she spake 
She sent the deathless iMssion in her eyes 
Thro* him, and made hlin hers, and laid her mind 
On him, and he believed tn her belief. 

''Then came a year of miracle: O brother. 
In oar great hall there stood a vacant chair, 
Pashion'd by Merlin ere he past away. 
And carren with strange ilgares : and in and oat 
The lignres, like a serpent, ran a scroll 
Of letters In a tongae no man coald read. 
And Merlin call*d It 'The Siege perilons,' 
Perilons for good and ill ; ' for there,* he said, 
*No man coo^d sit bat he should lose himself:* 
And cmoe by misadvertence Merlin sat 
In his own chair, and so was lost ; bat he, 
Oalahad, when he heard of Merlin*s doom, 
Cried, 'If I lose myself I save myself!' 

"Then on a summer night it came to pass, 
While the great banquet lay along the hall. 
That Qalahad woold sit down in Merlin's chair. 

" And all at once, as there we sat, we heard 
A cracking and a riving of the roofs, 
And rending, and a blast, and overhead 
Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry. 
And in the blast there smote along the hall 
A beam of light seven times more dear than day : 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail 
' All over cover'd with a luminoas cloud, 
And none might see who bare it, and it past 
But every knight beheld his fellow's face 
As in a glory, and all the knights arose. 
And staring each at other like dumb men 
Stood, tiU I found a voice and swara a vow. 

" I sware a tow before them all, that I 
Because I had not seen the Qrail, would rid» 
A twelvemonth and a day in quest of it. 
Until I found and saw it, as the nun 
My sister saw it ; and Galahad sware the vow. 
And good Sir Bors, our Lancelot's cousin, swara. 
And Lancelot sware, and piany among Uie knights, 
And Gawain sware, and louder than the rest 

Then spake the monk Ambroslus, asking hiro, 
*'What said the king? Did Arthur take the vow?" 

"Nay, for, my lord, (said Ferclvale,) the king 
Was not in Hall : for early that same day, 
*Scaped thro* a cavern trom a bandit hold. 
An outraged maiden sprang into the hall 
Crying on help ; for all her shining hair 
Was smear'd with earth, and either milky arm 
Red-rent with hooks of bramble, and all she wore 
Tom as a Ball,^hat leaves the rojie, is torn 
In tempest : so the king arose and weftt 
To smoke the scandalous hive of those wild bees 
Thiit made such honey in his realm : howbelt 
Some little of this marvel he too saw. 
Returning o'er the plain that then began 
To darken under Camelot ; whence the king 
Look'd up, calKig aloud, *Lo there 1 the roofls 
Of our great HaJ are rolled in thunder^smoke I 
Pray Heaven they be not smitten by the bolt' 
For dear to Arthur was that hall of ours. 
As having there so oft with all his knights 
Feasted, and as the stateliest under heaven. 

"O brother, had yoa known our mighty hall. 
Which Merlin built for Arthur long ago ! 
For all the sacred Mount of Camelot, 
And all the dim rich cUy, roof by roof. 



Tower after toirer, spire beyond sphe^ 
By grove, and gaideft-lawn, and rusldng brook, 
Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built 
And four great aones of scnlptara, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall : 
And in the lowest beasts are alajing men. 
And in the second men are alayiag beasts. 
And on the third are warriors, perfiBct men. 
And on the fourth are men with growing wings^ 
And over all one statoe In the mould 
Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown. 
And peak'd wings paAnled to the Northern Star. 
And eaatward fronts the statue, and the crown 
And both the wings are made of gold, and flame 
At sunrise till the people in Ihr fields. 
Wasted so often by the heal hen hordes, 
Behold it, crying, * We have still a king.' 

" And, brother, had you known our ball within. 
Broader and higher than any in all the lands! 
Where twelve great windows blazon Arthnr'a wani. 
And all the light that Iklls upon the board 
Streams thro* the twelve great battles of our king. 
Nay, one there is, and at the eastern end, 
Weidthy with wandering lines of mount and mere. 
Where Arthur finds the brand Szcalibur. 
And also one to the west, and counter to It, 
And blank : and who shall blaion itf when and howT 

then, perchancev when all our ware are done. 
The brand Szcalibur will be cast away. 

**So to this hall full quickly rode the king. 
In horror lest the work by Merlin wrought. 
Dreamlike, should on the sadden vanish, wrapt 
In unremorsefhl folds of rolling fire. 
And in he rode, and up I glanced, and saw 
The golden dragon sparkling over all: 
And many of those who burnt the hold, their arma 
Hack'd, and their foreheads grimed with smoke, and 

sear*d, 
Follow'd, and in among bright fiices, oun 
Full of the vision, prest: and then the King 
Spake to me, being nearest ' Percivale,' 
(Because the Hall was all in tumult—some 
Vowing, and some protesting,) *what is thisr 

" O brother, when I told him what had rb«"^^, 
My sister's Tision, and the rest his fhoe 
Darken'd, as I have seen it more than once. 
When some brave deed seem'd to be done In Tain, 
Darken ; and 'Woe is me, my knlghu I* he cried, 
'Had I been here, ye had not sworn the vow.* 
Bold was mine answer, ' Had thyself been here. 
My king, thou wonldst have sworn.* 'Yea, yea/ 

said he, 
'Art thou so bold and hast not seen the grail 7* 

*' 'Nay, Lord, I heard the aonnd, I saw the light 
But since I did not see the Holy Thing, 

1 sware a tow to follow it till I saw.* 

*'Then when he asked us, knight by knight it any 
Had seen it all their answera were aa one, 
*Nay, Lord, and therefore have we sworn our tows.* 

*"Lo now,* said Arthur, 'have ye seen a cloud f 
What go ye into the wilderness to seef* 

"Then Galahad on the audden, and in a voice 
Shrilling along the hall to Arthur, call'd, 
'But I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy Grail, 
I saw the Holy Grail and heard a cry-^ 
O Galahad, and O Galahad, follow me.* 

" * Ah, Galahad, Galahad,* said the King, * for such 
As thou art is .the vision, not for these. 
Thy holy nun and thou have seen a sign; 
Holier is none, my Perolvale, than she,— 
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L sign to malm thli Order wbleh I made. 

lut yoa that follow but. the leader's bell' 

Brother, the kiog was hard npon his knights), 

TaUessln is oor lUlest throat of song, 

Ind one hath sang, and ail the dumb will sing. 

Lancelot is Lancelot and hath overborne 

ilve knights at miee, and every yonnger tnight, 

Jnproven, holds himself mb Lancelot, 

?ill, overborne by one, he ]eams,>-and ye, 

Vhat are ye 7 Qalahads,— no, nor Percivates' 

For thns It pleased the king to range me close 

Ifter Sir Galahad) ; *nay,' said he, *bat men 

Vith strength and will to right the wrong'd, of power 

?o lay the sadden heads cf violence flat, 

Lnlghts that In twelve great battlea splash'd and dyed 

7he strong White Horae in his own heathen blood,~ 

int one hath seen, and all the blind will see. 

iOt since your vows are sacred, being made,^ 

fet, for ye know the cries of all my realm 

^ass thro' thLa hall, how often, O my knights, 

Tonr places being vacant at my side, 

The chance of noble deeds will come and go 

Jnchallenged, while yon follow wandering Ikres 

joni in the qnagmire : many of yoo, yea most, 

(einm no more: ye think I show myself 

?oo dark a prophet x come now, let as meet 

Che morrow morn once more in one fliU field 

>f gracloos pastime, that once mora the king, 

before yon leave him for this quest, may ooont 

The yet unbroken strangth of all his knights^ 

l<Uoiciog in that Order which he made.* 

" So when the sun broke next from nndergroond, 
Ul the great table of oor Arthur cloeed 
Ind clashed in such a tonmey and so fhll, 
k> many lanots broken,'-nevcr yet 
ind Camelot seen the like since Arthur camsL 
kud I myself and Oalahad, for a strength 
Vas in ns from the vision, overthrew 
(o many knights that all the people cried, 
Ind almost burst the barriera in their heat* 
(honting *Str Galahad and Sir Percivale 1' 

« 

"But when the next day brake from onder^ 

gronud,>- 
) brother, had you known our Camelot, 
jtiilt by old kings, age after age, so old 
The king hhnself had fears that it would fall, 
>o strange and rich, and dim ; for when the roofd 
Potter'd toward each other in the sky 
tfet foreheads all along the street of those 
iV^ho watch*d as pass; and lowsr, and where the 

long 
iich galleries, lady->laden, weigh*d the necks 
)f dragons dinging to the crazy walls. 
Thicker than drops from thunder showers of flowers 
?>11, as we past ; and men and boys astride 
>u wyvem, lion, dragon, grtflin, swan, 
\i all the comers, named us each by name, 
falling *Ood speed r but in the street below • 
fhe knights and ladlea wept, and rich and poor 
•Vept, and the king himself ceuld hardly apeak 
?or sorrow, and in the middle street the queen, 
»Vho rode by Lancelot, wail'd and shriek'd aloud, 
This madness has come on us for our sins.* 
Knd then we reach'd the weirdly sculptured gate, 
niiere Arthur's wars were render'd mystically, 
ind thence departed every one his way. 

** And I was lifted ap in heart, and thought 
>r all my late-shown prowess in the lists, 
[low my strong lance had beaten down the knights, 
>o many and Cunous names; and never yet 
Had heaven appear'd so blue, nor earth so green, 
?or all my blood daaosd in me, and I knew 
That I should light upon the Holy GraiL 

^ dark warning of our king, 



That most of ns woold follow wandering flres. 

Came like a drWiug gloom across my mind. 

Theq every evil word I had spoken once. 

And every evil thought I had thought of old. 

And every evil deed I ever did. 

Awoke and cried, 'This quest is not for thee.' 

And lifting up mine eyes, 1 found myself 

Alone, and In a land uf sand and thorns. 

And I was thirsty even unto death ; 

And I, too, cried, 'This quest is not Cor thee.* 

" Aud on I rode, and when I thought my thirst 
Would slay me, saw deep lawns, and then a brook, 
With one sharp rapid, where the crisping white 
Play'd ever back npon the sloping wave. 
And took both ear and eye; and o'er the brook 
Were .apple-treee, and appl^ by the brook 
Fallen, and on the lawns, *I will rest here,' 
I said, *I am not worthy of the quest;* 
But even while I drank the brook, and ate 
The goodly apples, all these things at once 
Fell into duat, and I was left alone. 
And thirsting, in a land of sand and thorns. * 

" And then behold a woman at a door 
Spinning, and Csir the house whereby she sat,* 
Aud kind the woman's eyes and innocent. 
And all her bearing gracious : and she rose 
Opening her arms to meet me, as who should say, 
*Re8t here,' but when I touched her, lol she tt>o 
Fell into dust and nothing, and the house 
Became no better than a broken shed. 
And in it a dead babe : and also this 
Fell into dust, and I was left alone. 

"And An I rode, and greater was my thirst 
Then flashed a yellow gleam across the world. 
And where it smote the ploughshare In the fleld. 
The ploughman left his ploughing, and fell down 
Before it; where it glitter'd on her pail, 
The milkmaid left her milking, and fell down 
Before it, and I knew not why ; but thought 

* The sun is rising,* tho' the sun had risen. 
Then was I ware of one that on me moved 
In golden armor, with a crown of gold 
About a casque all Jewels; and his horse 
In golden armor Jewell'd everywhere : 

And on the splendor came, flashing me blind ; 
And seem'd to me the Lord of all the world. 
Being so huge : but when I thought he meapt 
To crush me, moving on me, lo I be too 
Opened his arma to embrace me as he came. 
And up I went and touched him, and he too 
Fell into dust, and I was left alone 
And wearied in a land of sand and thorns. 

"And on I rode and found a. mighty hill. 
And on the top a city wail'd: the spires 
Prick'd with incredible pinnacles into heaven. 
And by the gateway stirr'd a crowd ; and these 
Cried to me, climbing, * Welcome, Percivale ! 
Thou mightiest and thou purest among men V 
And glad was I and domb, but found at top 
No man, nor any voice i and thence I past 
Far thro* a ruinous city, and I saw 
That man had once dwelt there: but there I found 
Only one man of an exceeding age. 

* Where is that goodly company,' said I, 

* That so cried npon me V and he had 
Scarce any voice to answer, and yet gasp'd 

' Whence and what art thou V and even as he spokv 

Pell into dust, and disappear'd, and I 

Was left alone once more, and cried, in grie4 

' Lo. if I find the Holy Grail itself; 

And touch it, it will crtunbje into dust* 

** And thence I dropt Into a lowly vale. 
Low OS the hill was high, and where the valb 
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Wu lowest ronnd a dKpel. md thenbr 

A tuH'i bermlt iD ■ beTmlUge. 

To vbom I told mj phulome, and ha nld : . 

"■OtOD, than hut not trne hamllit;, 
The hlghcat virtue, mother ol them all ; 
For when the Laid ol ill thhiga nude Hlmaeir 
Xoked of glory for HU marlal cbangtft 
"Take thon lay robe,"(he lald, "foi 111 la thine," 
And Btl her rarm ihone forth nlth ladden Ugbt 
So that the angels vers amased, and she 
FollDW'd him down, and like a flying etor 
Led on the graj-halr'd wisdom of the East ; 
Bat her thoa hast nol known: for nbat 1b Ihla 
Tboa ibODghtest of thy prowess and thy gins? 
Tboa hast not lust thyself lo esra tbyMlf 
Aa Qulnlud.' When the hennll made on end. 
In allTcr acmar inddenly Qalahad sboD* 
Before ns, and against the chapel door 
Laid lance, and entered, aad we knelt In prayer. 
And Uiere Ihe bemtit slaked my hninlug Iblnt ; 
And al the aacrlug of the mass I MW 
The holy elemenla alone : bat he 
'Saw ye no moret I, Qalahad, saw the Orail, 
The Qoly Orall, descend upon ibe thrliie : 
I saw the fiery face as of a child 
That emote Itself Into [he bread, and went. 
And bllher am I come; and never yet 
Hath what thy tlster Ungbt me tint to Me, 
This holy thing, hll'd icons my side, nor come 
Corer'd, hot moving with me night and day. 
Fainter by day, bnl always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the hlacken'd marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked monntain top 
Blood-red, and In the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red : and In the strength of this I rode 
Shattering nil evil nutoma eveiywhere. 
And post lliro' Pagan realms, and made them mine, 
And cUeh'd with Pagan hordes, and twie tbein down. 
And broke Ihro' all, and In the strength of tbia 
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"While thns he spake, his eye. dwelling on mine, 
Drew me, with power upon me, till I grew 
One with blm, to believe as he Inliered. 
Tben when the day began lo wane we went. 

"Than rose a hm that none but man eonld dimh, 
ScoR'd with a hondred wintry watereonrses,— 
Storm at the top, and, when ite gain'd It, stonn 
Ronnd ns and death ; tor every moment glanced 
Bia allver arms and gloom'd : so qniek and thick 
The lightnings here and there to lelt and right 
Stmck, till the dry old tmolu abont as, dead. 
Yea, rotten with a hundred years of death, 
Sprang Into Are : and at the base we found 
On either band, as far as eye conid see, 
A great black swamp and of an evil smell, 
Part black, part whilen'd with the bones of men. 
Not lo ha croet aave that some ancient klDi{ 
Bad built a way, where, linked with many a bridge, 
A thonsand piers tan Into tbe Great Sea. 
And Qalahad fled along them bridge by bridge. 
And every bridge as qnlckly aa he croot 
Sprang Into Are snd yanlsb'd, tho' T 
To follow : and thrice above him nl 
Open'd and blazed with Ihnnder an 
ShDntinga ot oil the sons of God: r 
Al once I saw him far on the grent at 
In sllver-ahlnlng armor etatiy-clesr ; 
And o'er his head the holy vessel bun 
Clothed In wblte samile.or a Ini 
And with exceeding twittneea n 
If boat 11 were,— I saw not whence I 
And wheD tbe beayeni open'd and Ul 
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For now I knew tbe veil had been wiUidrawB. 

Tben In A moment when they blazed agaia 

Opening, I saw tbe least of little stan 

Down on the watte, and etralght beyond Ote star 

I saw the tplritaal dly and all her spires 

And gateways is a glory like one peari, 

No larger, tho' tbe goal of all the aalnta. 

Strike [Torn the *ea : and tTom tbe star there timi 

A lose-red sparkle to the dty, and there 

Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 

Which never eyes on earth again shall sec. 

Theu tell tbe floods of heaven drowning the deep. 

And bow my feet recroes'd the deathful ridge 

No memory in me Uvea; bat that I tonchM 

Tho chapel-doors at dawn, I know; and thence 

Taking my war-horse from Ibe boly man. 

Glad tliat co jibantom reiad me more, renim'ii 

To whence I came, Ibe gate of Aithor'a wan.' 

"O brotber," ask'd Ambrosias, "for in bdoU) 

books — and they would win thee^ 
there this Holy Grail, [teen, 

snd mtrrela like to these. 

Who read bnl on my breviary with ease. 
Till my bead swhns : and then go foith and pas 
Down to tbe Utile thorpe that Ilea so doae. 
And almost plaster'd like a martin's neat 
To Ihese old walli,— and mingle with onr fulk; 
And knowing every honeat Dice of theirs. 
As well as ever abepberd knew his sheep, 
And every homely aecret In tbeir bearts, 
Delight myaelf with gossip and old wires. 
And Ills and ache^ and teethings, lylugs-ln. 
And mirthful Hylngs, children of Ihe place. 
That have no meaning half a leagoe away: 
Or iDlllDg random KiDabhtes when they rise. 



Yea, even In Iheir hens and Id tbeir eggs ; 
O brother, aaving tbIa Sir Qalahad 
Came ye on none but pbantoma lu your qme^ 
No man, no vtoman t" 

Tben Sir Ferdvale: 
"Alt men to one so bound by snch a vow 
And women were OB phantoms. O my brtttber^ 
Why wilt thou shame me lo conress to tbe* 
Bow Ihr I IhltDred trma my qnest and towT 
For after I bad lain so many nights 
A bedmate ot tbe enall, and eft, and anake. 
In grass and burdock, I was changed to wan 
And meagre, and the vision had not come. 
And then I chanced npon a goodly town 
With one great dwelling In the middle of it ; 
Whither I made, and there was I disarmed 
By maldena each aa fair as any flower: 
Bat when they led me Into ball, behold 
The Princeee of that castle was tbe one, 
Brotber, and that one only, wbo bad ev<T 
Hade my heart lenp : tor when I moved of <M 
A alender page about her father^ hall. 
And Bbe a slender maiden, all my heart 
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That flash'd acroes h«r orchard andernMth 

Her castle wallf, ahe atoto apoo my walk. 

And calling me the greatest of all knights, 

Embraced me, and so kiaa'd me the flrat time, 

And gate herself and all her wealth to me^ 

Then I rememher'd Arthur^ waning word, 

That most of na would follow wandering llret, 

And the qnest faded In my heart. Anon, 

The heads of all her people drew to me^ 

With rappUcatlon hoth of knees and tongue. 

* We have heard of thee : thou, art our greatest knight : 

Onr Lad J eaya it, and we well hdieve: 

Wed thon oor Lady, and mle over ns , 

And thoa ehalt be aa Arthur in onr land.' 

me, my brother ! hot one night my tow 

Burnt me within, so that I rose and fled, 

But wail'd and wept, and hated mine own selA 

And eT'n the Holy Quest, and all but her. 

Then alter I was Jotn*d with Galahad 

Cored not for her, nor any thing upon earth.**. 

Then said the monk, ** Poor men, when yule Ts 
Most be content to sit by little flres. [culd, 

And this am I, so that ye care for me 
Ever flo little ; yea, and blest be Heaven 
That brought thee here to this poor house of ours, 
Where all the brethren are so bard, to warm 
My cold heart with a fHend : but O the pity 
To find thine own first love once more,— to hold, 
Hold her a wealthy bride within thine arms. 
Or all but hold, and then— «ast her aside. 
Foregoing all her sweetness, like a weed. 
For wo that want the warmth of double lifs. 
We that are plagued with dreams of something sweet 
Beyond all aweetness in a life so rich,— 
Ah, blessed Lord, I speak too earthly-wise. 
Seeing I never atray*d beyond the cell. 
Bat live like an old badger in his earth, 
With earth about him everywhere, despite 
All fast and penance. Saw ye none beside, 
None of your knighta 7** 

" Tea so,** said Percivale, 
"One night my pathway awervlng east, I saw 
The pelican on the casque of our Sir "Bora 
All In the middle of the rising moon : 
And toward him sporr*d and hail*d him, and he me, 
And each made Joy of either; then he aek*d, 
< Where is he f hast thou seen him— Lancelot r Once,* 
Said good Sir Bors, *he dash*d across me—mad. 
And maddening what be rode ; and when I cried, 
* Ridest thon then so holly on a quest 
So holyr* Lancelot ahoutcd, *'8tay me notl 
I have been the sluggard, and I ride apace, 
For now there is a lion in the way.** 
So TanishU' 

"Then Sir Bors had ridden on 
Roftly and sorrowing for our Lancelot. 
Because his former madness, once the talk 
And scandal of our table, had returned ; 
For Lancelot*a kith and kin adore him so 
That ill to him is ill to them • to Bors 
()eyoDd the rest: he well had been content 
^ot to have seen, so Lancelot might have seen, 
rhe holy cup of healing - and, indeed, 
Sciof; so clouded with hla grief and love, 
tmall heart was his after the holy qnest : 
f Ood would send the vision, well : if not, 
:*he Qnest and he were in the hands of Heaven. 

"And tb^, with small adventure met, Sir Bon 
todo to ihm lonest tract of all the realm, 
.nd fbwiHl a paople there among their crags, 
ar rvea «Bd blood, a rsnmant that were left 
"nil ^, and the stones 

p taven x and their wise men 

< idc which can trace 



The wandering of the stars, and scoiTM at- him. 
And this high quest 'as at a simple thing: 
Told him he folIow*d— almost Arthur** worda— 
A mocking fire : * what other fire than he. 
Whereby the blood beats, and the Uossom blows, 
And the aea rolls, and all the world is warm*d7* 
And when his answer chafbd them, the rough crowd, 
Hearing he had a diiference with their priests. 
Seized him, and bound and plunged him Into a cell 
Of great piled stones ; and lying bounden there 
In darkness thro* innumerable hours 
He heard the hoUow-ringIng heavens sweep 
Over him, till by miracle— what else?— 
Heavy as It wasi a great stone slipt and fell. 
Such as no wind coold move : and thro* the gap 
Glimmer*d the streaming scud: then came a night 
Still as the day was loud ; and thro* the gap 
The seven dear stars of Arthur's Table Round,— 
For, brother, so one night, because they roll 
Thro' auch a round in heaven, we named the itars, 
R^oidng in ourselves and in our king,— 
And these like bright eyes of Ihmillar frienda 
In on him ahone, *And then to me, to me,* 
Said good Sir Bors, * beyond all hopes of mine, 
Who scarce had pray*d or ask*d It for myself,— 
Acroes the seven clear stars,— O grace to met-- 
In color like the fingers of a hand 
Before a burning taper, the aweet Orail 
Glided and past, and close upon It peal'd 
A charp quick thunder;* afterwards a maid 
Who kept our holy faith among her kin 
In secret, entering, loosed and let him ga" 

To whom the monk: **And I remember now 
That pelican on the casque : Sir Bors it was 
Who spake so low and sadly at our board ; 
And mighty reverent at our grace was he: 
A square^et man and honest; and his eye«. 
An out-door sign of all the warmth within, 
Smiled with his llpa,— « smile beneath a cloud. 
But Heaven had meant it for a sunny one : 
Ay, ay. Sir Bors, who else f but when ye reach*d 
The dty, found ye all yonr knights returned. 
Or was there sooth in Arthur's prophecy f 
Tell me, and what said each, and what the king.* 

Then answer'd Perdvale, "And that can I, 
Brother, and tmly; since the living words 
Of so great men as Lancelot and our king 
Pass not fh>m door to door and out again, 
But sit within the house. O, when we reach*d 
The city, our horses stumbling §b they trode 
On heaps of ruin, hornless unicorns, 
Crack'd basilisks, and splinter*d cockatrices. 
And shattered talbots, which had left the atones 
Raw, that they fell fix>m, brought us to the hall. 

"And there sat Arthur on the dais-throne. 
And those that had gone out upon the Quest,— 
Wasted and worn, and but a tithe of them,— 
And those that had not, atood before the king. 
Who, when he saw me, rose, and bade me hail, 
Saying,.' A welfare in thiue eye reproves 
Our fbar of some disastrous chance for thee 
On hill, or plain, at sea, or flooding fbrd. 
So flerce a gale made havoc here of late 
Among the strange devices of our kings ; 
Yea, shook thla newer, stronger hall of ours, 
And fh>m the statue Merlin moulded for us 
Half wreuch'd a golden wing; but now— the qneai 
This vision— hast thou seen the holy cup, 
That Joseph brought of old to Qlastonburyr 

*'So when I told him all thyself hast heard, 
Ambrosius, and my f^h but fixt resolve 
To pass away into the quiet life, 
He anewer*d not, but, sharply turning, nsk'd 
Of Qawain, *Qawaln, was thli quest for ihoe?* 
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" *Na7» lord,* said Qawaiu, *not for such u I. 
Therefore I commaned with a saintly man, 
Wlio made me sore th« quest was not for me. 
For I was mach cwearied of the qaest. 
Bat fonnd a silk paTiUon in a Held, 
And merry maidens in it; and then this gale 
Tore my pavilion from the tenting^pin, 
And blew my merry maidens all abont 
With all discomfort ; yea, and bat for this 
My twelvemonth and a day were pleasant to me.* 

" He ceased ; and Arthur tnm*d to whom at first 
He eaw not, fur Sir Bora, on entering, poah^d 
Athwart the throng to Lancelot, canght his hand. 
Held it, and ttiere, lialf hidden by hhn, stood. 
Until the king espied him, saying to bim, 
' Hail, Bora I if ever loyal man and true 
Conld aee it, thoa hast seen the Grail,' and Bors, 
*Ask me not, for I may not apeak of it, 
I eaw it:* and the tears were in hia eyes. 

" Then there remained bat Lancelot, for the rest 
Spake bat of sundry perils in the storm, 
Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Oar Arthur kept hia best nntil the lasL 
*Thon, too, my Lancelot, 'ask'd the King, *my friend, 
Onr mightiest, hath this qaest avail'd for thee?* 

" * Oar mightiest !* answer'd Lancelot, with a groan, 
' O king V and when he paused, methought I spied 
A dying fire of madnesa in his eyes, 
* O king, my fHend, if friend of thine I be. 
Happier are those that welter in their sin. 
Swine in the mad, that cannot see for slime, 
Slime of the ditch ;— bat in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 
Koble, and knightly in me twined and clung 
Round that one sin, until the wholesome.flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each, 
Not to be pluck'd aannder; and when thy knighta 
Sware, I sware with them only in the hope 
That coald I touch or see the Holy Orail 
They might be pluck'd asunder; then I spake 
To one most holy saint, who wept and said 
That save they could be pluck*d asunder all 
Hy quest were but in vain ; to whom I vow'd 
That I woold work according as he wiird. 
And forth I went, and while I yeam*d and strove 
To tear the twain asunder in my heart. 
My madness came upon me as of old 
And whipt me into waste fields far away. 
There was I beaten down by little men, 
Mean knights, to whom the moving of my sword 
And shadow of my spear had been enow 
To scare them from me once ; and then I came 
All in my folly to the naked shore, 
Wide fiats where nothing but coarse grasses grew. 
But such a blast, my king, began to blow, 
So loud a blast along the shore and sea. 
Ye could not hear the waters for the blast, 
Tho' he^pt in mounds and ridges all the sea 
Drove like a cataract, and all the sand 
Swept like a river, and the clouded heavens 
Were shaken with the motion and the sound. 
And blackening in the sea-foam sway*d a boat 
HaIf-swallow*d In it, anchor*d with a chain ; 
And in my madness to myself I said, 
**I will embark and I wriU lose myself, 
And in the great sea wash away ray sin.*' 
I burst the chain, I sprang into the boat. 
Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 
And with me drove the moon and all the stars i 
And the wind fell, and on the seventh night 
I heard the shingle grinding in the surge, 
And felt the boat shock earth, and looking up 
Behold the enchanted towers of Carbouel^ 
A cajBtle like a rock upon a rock. 
With chasm-like portals open to the sea^ 



And stelw that met the breaker: there 

Stood near it but a lion on each sidev 

That kept the entry, and the moon was fUL 

Then from the boat I lem>t, and np Hie stuirsL 

There drew my aword. With aodden-IUring mr«< 

Those two great l>easta rose upright like e akac. 

Each gript a ahonlder, and I stood between. 

And, when I would have amitten them, heard a r*iu* 

"Doubt not, go forward; if thoo doabt, tbehesr^ 

Will tear thee piecemeal ;** then with vriolefiae 

The sword was daah'd from ont my hmnd and feX 

And up into the aounding hall I past. 

But nothing in the soundhig ball I saw. 

No bench nor table, painting on the wall. 

Or shield of knight ; only the roonded moon 

Thro* the tall oriel on the rolling eea. 

But alwaya in the quiet house I heard. 

Clear as a lark, high o*er me as a larlc, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmost tower 

To the eastward : up I climbed a thooaand Acpa 

With pain : aa in a dream I seem*d to dimb 

Forever: at the last I reach'd a door* 

A light was in the crannies, and I heard 

** Glory and joy and honor to our Lord 

And to the Holy Vessel of the GraiL** 

Then in my madness I esaay'd the door 

It gave, and thro* a stormy glare, a lieat 

As from a seven-tlmes-heatad furnace, I, 

Blasted and burnt, and blinded aa I waa. 

With such a fierceness that I awooa'd away. 

O, yet methought I aaw the Holy Grail, 

All poll'd in crimson samite, and aronnd 

Great angels, awfhl ahapee, and wtnga and eyek • 

And but for all my madneas and my ain« 

And then my swooning, I had swam J eaw 

That which I saw; but what 1 aaw waa Teilid 

And cover'd; and this quest waa not tot me.* 

**So speaking, and here ceaaing, Lancelot kft 
The hall long silent, till Sir Gawaln-^oay, 
Brother, I need not tell thee foolSah words,^ 
A reckless and irreverent kuight was he. 
Now bolden*d by the silence of his king,— 
Well, I will tell thee: 'O king, my liege,' be said. 
* Hath Gawaiil ttdVd in any quest of thine? 
When have I stinted stroke in fbughtea Add* 
But aa for thine, my good friend, Perdvale, 
Thy holy nun and thou have driven men mad. 
Yea, made our mightiest nuidder tlian' oar leaat. 
But by mine eyes and by mine ears I awear, 
I wUl be deafer than the blue-eyed cat. 
And thrice as blind as any noonday owl. 
To holy virgina in their ecataaies. 
Henceforward.' 

"* Deafer,* said the blamelem Kiiu; 
*Gawain, and blinder unto holy things 
Hope not to make thyself by idle vowa, 
Being too blind to have desire to fee. 
But if indeed there came a sign from heaTeo, 
Blessed are Bora, Lancelot, and Percivale, 
For these have seen according to their eight. 
For every fiery prophet In old times, 
And all the sacred madness of the bard, 
When God made music thro* them, eould bat speak 
His music by the framework and the chord. 
And 09 ye aaw it ye have spoken truth. 

*' ' Nay>-but thou crrest, Lancelot : never yet 
Could ail of true and noble in knight and man 
Twine round one sin, whatever it might be. 
With aneh a closeness, but apart there grew. 
Save that he ware the swine thou apakeat oi; 
Some root of knighthood and pure ntrblinieiL 
Whereto see thou, that it may 

" ' And spake I not too 
Was I too dark a 
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To those who wmit apon the Hoij Qnest 
That most of them woald follow wanderiag ftree, 
Lost in the qnagmire,— lost to me end gone, 
And left me gtiing at « barren board, 
Audi lean order —acarce retam*d a tithe— 
And ont of thoee to whom the viaion come 
Mj greatest hardly will believe he eaw; 
Another hath heheld It afar oft, 
ADd leaTing human wronge to right themaelvee, 
Cares bat to paae Into the silent life. 
And one hath had the Tialon face to foee, 
And now hia choir dealrea him here in vain. 
However they may crown htm otherwhere. 

" 'And some among yon held that If the king 
Had seen the sight he would have ewom the vow: 
Not easily, aeetng that the king mnet gnard 
That which he mlee, and ia bat as the hind 
To whom a space of land la given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted fleld 
Before hia work be done ; bat, being done, 
Let vlaiona of the night or of the day 
Come, aa they will ; and many a time they oome^ 
Uotli thia earth he walks on eeems not earth. 
This light that atrikee hia eyeball la not light, 
Thia air that amites hia Ibrehead la not air 
But viaion— yea, hia very hand and Ibot— 
In moments when he feele he cannot die. 
And knowa himaelf no viaion to hlmaelA 
Si>T the high Qod a viaion, nor that One 
iHio rose again : ye have seen what ye have eeen.* 

• 

"So spake the king: 1 knew not nil he meant** 
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ItsQ Abthck made new knights to fill the gap 
«ft by the Holy Qaeat; and aa he eat 
Q hall at old Caerleon, the high doors 
Tere softly snnder'd, and thro* theae a yonth, 
el leas, and the sweet smell of the fields 
ast, and the sanshine come along with him. 

"Make me thy knight, becaose I know, Sir King, 
11 that belongs to Imlghthood, and I love,** 
ich was his cry; for having heard the king 
ad let proclaim a tonmament— the prise 
golden circlet and a knightly swoiil, 
ill fain had Pelleas for his lady won 
le golden circlet, for himself the aword ; 
ad there were thoee who knew him near the king 
3d promised for him : and Arthur made him knight. 

A.Dd tble new knight, Sir Pelleaa of the isles— 
It lately come to his Inheritance, 
id lord of many a barren isle was he — 
dlDg at noon, a day or twain before, 
ross the forest coHM of Dean, to find 
prleon and the king, had felt the son 
at likn a strong knight on his helm, and reeVd 
nost to falling from his horse; bat saw 
ar him a monnd of even-sloping side, 
lereon a hondred stately beeches grew, 
d here and there great hollies under them. 
t for a mile all ronnd was open space, 
d fern and heath: and slowly Pelleas drew 
that dim day, then binding his good horse 
a tree, cast himself down ; and aa he lay 
random looking over the brown earth 
•o* tlnat green^loonUng twilight of the grove. 
«ein*d to Pelleas that the fern without 
■at mm A Uvtag lira of emeralds, 
tbaft MAjBW Vir9 dasaled looking at IL 
•fi €^ *I^P*J*« ^imiiMt of a cloud 

•▼ of a bird 



Flying, and then a fawn ; and his eyes dosed. 
And since be loved all maidens, but no maid 
In spedal, half awake he whisper*d, "Where? 
O where f I love thee, tho* I know thee not 
For tkir thon art, and pure as Guinevere, 
And I will make thee with my spear and sword 
As ftunons— O my queen, my Oninevere, 
For I will be thine Arthur, when we meet** 

Suddenly waken*d with a sound of talk 
And laughter at the limit of the wood. 
And glancing through the hoary boles, he saw, 
Strange as to some old prophet might have seem*d 
A vision hovering on a sea of lire. 
Damsels in divers colors like the ckmd 
Of sunset and sunrise, and all of them 
On horses, and the horses richly trapt 
Breast-high In that bright line of bracken stood : 
And all the damsels talk'd conlhsedly, 
And one was pointing this way, and one tliat, 
Because the way wss lost 

And Pelleaa rose, 
And loosed his horse, and led him to the light 
There she that seem*d the chief among them, oald, 
*'In happy time behold our pilot-star. 
Youth, we are damsels-errant, and we ride, 
Arm*d as ye see, to tilt sgainst the knights 
There at Caerleon, but have lost our way: 
To right f to leftf straight forward? back again? 
Which? toll na quickly.** 

And Pelleas gazing thought, 
" Is Guinevere herself so beautiful ?** 
For large her violet eyes look*d, and her bloom 
A rosy dawn kindled In stainless heavens. 
And ronnd her limbs, mature in womanhood. 
And alender waa her hand and small her shspe. 
And but for thoee large eyes, the haunts of scorn. 
She might have aeem'd a toy to trifle with, 
And paaa and care no more. But while he gazed 
The beauty of her flesh abaaVd the boy. 
As tho* It were the beauty of her soul : 
For as the base man, Judging of the good, 
Puts hIa own baseness in him by default 
Of will and nature, so did Pelleas lend 
All the young beauty of his own soul to hers, 
Believing her; and when she spake to him, 
Stammer*d, and could not make her a reply. 
For out of the waste islands had' he come, 
Where saving his own sisters he bad known 
Scarce any but the women of his Isle?, 
Rough wives, that laugh*d and 8creara*d against the 

gulls. 
Makers of nets, and living from the sea. 

Then with a slow smile tum*d the lady round 
And look*d upon her people; and as when 
A stone Is flung Into some sleeping tarn. 
The circle widens till It lip the marge, 
Spread the slow smile thro* all her company. 
Three knights were thereamong; and they too smiled. 
Scorning him ; for the lady was Bttarre, 
And she was a great lady in her land. 

Again ahe said, *'0 wild and of the woods, 
Knowest thou not the fashion of our speech? 
Or have the Heavens but given thee a fair fhce. 
Lacking a tongue?** 

*'0 damsel,** snswer'd he, 
" I woke from dreams ; and coming out of gloom 
Waa dazzled by the sudden light, and crave 
Pardon: but will ye to Caerleon? I 
Go likewise: shall I lead you to the King?** 
."Lead then,** she said; and thro* the woods they 

went. 
And while they rode, the meaning In his eyes, 
His tenderness of manner, and chaste awe, 
His broken utterances and bashftilness. 
Were all a burden to her, and In her heart 
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Sbe moUCT'd, "I bRve UgtaM an ■ Ittol, 
Raw, jeC u aUle I" BdI (Incn bcr mind na bent 
On bearing, after tranpeC blows, bar name 
And title, "Qaeea o[ Beaatj," Is tbe llita 
Cried— and bebomtag him ■□ atroni, Bhe Ihonslit 
Tbat psradTCDtute lie irlll flght tar me. 
And vln tbe drtlel : Uieretore flattered blm. 
Being eo grsdooi, tlut he irelbil[b deem'd 
Bla wisb bf heri ww ecbo'd: and her knlghta 
And all ber danuela t(w were gTuioiu lo blm. 
For abe nfis > grwt ladj. 

And whan the; reach'd 
Oaerleoa, ere titer V' to lodging, abe. 
Taking blB hind. "O tbs alrong band," the eaid, 
" See 1 look at wtm 1 but wilt than flgbt lot me. 
And win me Ihii Due circlet, Pelleaa, 
Tbat I may love Ihee t" 

Tben blB helplcH heart 
Leapt, and be irled, "Ajl wUt Uum if I wlnT 
"Ay, tbal will I," the aniwer'd, and all* langh'd. 
And itraltlj' nipt the hand, and Bang It from her; 
Then glanced aikew at Ibota three knlgbta of ben^ 
Till all her Udlea langb'd along with her. 

"O bopp7 world," thooRht PelleaB, "all, meaeem* 
A™ happj ! I the happiest of ibem all." 
Nor alept that nlgbt for pleaanre In his blood. 
And grean wood-wajs, and ejee among (he leavea: 
Then being on the morrow knlgbied, ivrare 
To loTS one only. And ae be came away. 
The men who met hlia roonded on tbelr beela 
And wonder'd after tilm. becaaee hla Caca 
Shone like the conatenance of a prieil of old 
Agalnat tbe Dame about a aacrldce 
Kindled b; Are from beafen ; to glad was be. 

Then Aithni made vast banqneta, and alrabgc 



I one wbOM root la bitten hj an ut, 

■need down upon her, tnm'd and went ber s.j. 

But after, when her damaeli, and henetC 
id Ihoea three knlgbla all aet ttaeir bc« bone. 
Sir Pelleaa follow'd. She that caw Mm cTlaJ, 

iseli — and jet I ahonld be aahamed u» <aj :^ 
lot bide Sir Baby. Keep hint back 
Among jonTBelree. Wonld ratlier that wr had 

rough old knigbl who knew tbe worfdlj m, 
Albeit griiiller than a beat, to ride 
And Jeit with: take htm to joa, keep hint alt. 

pamper him with papraeat, if re wlU, 
Old milky Cables of tti< wolf and ahMp, 
~ " aa the wholesome molhers ten Ihelr boji. 

abnold ye try him wllh a tnetrr one 
To and hla mettle, good; and If ba fly ni^ 
" ~" maCierl let him." Thii ber danuelj bu.-i. 

nindtul of her small and crael band. 

They, dualns round him Ibro' the foarotT bODC, 

' ; ber heat, and alwaja from her eld* 

iln'd blm with all manner of device, 

kt be could not come to apeech with her. 

And when abe gain'd her caatle, npapnmg the briiLT. 

rang tbe grate of Iron thro* the grooTt, 
And he was left alone In open. Held. 



Tho' served with ^oice froi 



, ^g the noble, Bw be drei 

Bis lady loved blm, and he knew hlmaelf 
Loved of tbe King! and him bla new-mad 
Wonhlpt, .whoae ligblesl wblaper 
Than all the " ' "■ 



If lbs world. 

Tben bluah'd and brake the morning cf the 
And this wai call'd "The Toomamenl of Yi 
For Arthur, loving bla yonng knight, wlthhe 
His older and hla mightier from tbe llitF, 
That Pelleaa might obtain hla lady"* love, 
According to her promise, and remain 
Lord of the lonmey. And Arthur bad (he ]< 
Down In the fl»t flald by the abore of Tak 
Holden : the gfldcd parapeta were cruwn'd 
With f»ces, and the great tower Blled vt 



UpU 



unit, and tbe i 






Then ail day long Blr Pelleaa kept th 
With honor 1 ao by Ihat atrong hand of hla 
The sword and golden circlet were achieved. 

^en rang the about hla lady loved; the hea 
Of prldB and glory tired her lace : her eye 
Sparkled: ihe caoght the circlet from hla lanct 
And there before the people crown'd henelf: 
So br the Init lime abe waa graclona to him. 



Then at Caerleon (Or a spai 
Bright for all other*, clondlei 
Llnger*d Ettaire : and aeelni; 
Said Guinevere, "We marvel 
O damsel, wearing this nnao: 
To him who won thee glory 



k made hU tnnon : andv darkneaa Calling;, lon-hi 
priory not tar off. there lodged, but run 

Wilh momlDg every day, and, moiM or dry, 
rm'd npon hie charger all day loDg 

Sac by the walla, and no one open'd to him. 



Aud drive blm fnim the walls." And ont they 

rrtbraw them aa they daah'd 
Agalnat ' " - 



le kept his watch bi 



wilL 
hate: and once, 



Isdye 



It held y< 



Xr Queen, be had n< 




Thereon ber wrath became a 
A week beyond, while walking oi 
With her thi«e Icnlghla, ahe pointed daimRi.-d, 

"Look, 
Be hanntg nie~I cannot breathe— bedaeea at: 
Downl alrlke himl pat my hate Into yow atrii*-. 
Anddriyeblmfrom my walls." And down tbey ■»'. 
And Pelleos overthrew them one by obb; 
And trnm the tower above blm cried Euane, 
"Mod him, and bring him in." 

He beard bei tokc; 
Then let the atrong hand, which had orerthraini 
Her mlnloo-kolgbla, by those he ovcrUuww 
Be bannden stralgbt, and so they hroBght Urn a. 

Then wben he come before StUrre, the aigU 
or ber rich beauty made him at one giance 
Uore bondsman In hla bean than in Ua boiidi 
Yet with good cheer be spake, "Behold m^ Lidi, 
A prisonsr, aud tho vaasal of Iby will: 
And If thou keep me In thy donJon here, 
(JonlenC am I ao that I ■« thy lies 
But once a day: tor 1 have awom my vowi. 
And tbaa haat given thy promise, and I knov 
That all theae pains an (rials ot my blth. 
And that thyself, wbon thou hast seea ma tCnic'd 
And sifted lo Uil- uhi.i.M, wilt iil |.-i "i 
Ylold me thy lovo iintl ki. ■■, i,i.- f... ■;.. , 
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Peace, Lady, petes: is he not thine and miner' 
'ThoD fool,*' ahe said, *'I never beard hie Yoioe 
3at loDg'd to break away. Unbind him now, 
Ind throat him ont of doori; for save he be 
fool to the mldmoet marrow of hie bones, 
le will retom no more.** And those, her three, 
^ttgb'd, and onboond, and thmst him fh>m the gate. 

And after this, a week beyond, again 
$he call'd them, saying, "There he watches yet, 
There like a dog before his master's door ! 
vick'd, he returns: do ye not hate him, ye? 
fe know yoorselves: how can ye bide at peace, 
Lfnronted with liis fUlsome innocence? 
Lre ye bat creatures of the board and bed, 
fo men to strike? Fall on him all at once, 
ind if ye slay him I reck not : if ye fail, 
}ive ye the slave mine order to be bonnd. 
Mod him as heretofore, and bring him in : 
t may be ye shall slay him In his bonds.** 

She spake; and at her will they oonch*d their 

spears, 
'hree against one: and Oawain passing by, 
toond opon solitary adventure, saw 
luw down beneath the shadow of those towers 
I villany, three to one : and thro' his heart 
'he Are of honor and all noble deeds 
'insh'd, and he call'd, **I strike upon thy side— 
he caitmr "Nay,'* said Pelleas, **but forbear; 
[e needs no aid who doth ])is lady's wilL" 

So Gawain, looking at the villany done^ 
orbore, but in his heat and eagerness 
rembled and quiver'd, as the dog, withheld 
. moment fh)m the vermin that he sees 
iitore him, shivers, ere he springs and kUIs. 

And Pelleas overthrew them, one to three : 
nd they rose up, and bonnd, and brought him in. 
hen first her anger, leaving Pelleas, bvm'd 
'nil on her knights in many an evil name 
f craven, weakling, and thrice>beaten hound: 
Yet take him, ye that scarce are fit to touch, 
ar less to bind, your victor, and thmst him out, 
nd let who wiU release him from his bonds, 
nd if he comes again"— there she brake short ; 
nd Fetleas answer*d, "Lady, for indeed 
loved yon and t deem'd yon beantifbl, 
cannot brook to see your beauty morr'd 
hro* evil spite : and if ye love me not, 
cannot bear to dream yon so fbrswom: 
had liefer ye were worthy of my love, 
baa to be loved again of you >~ farewell; 
nd tho* ye kill my hope, not yet my love, 
3x not yourself.' ye will not see me more." 

While thus he spake, she gazed upon the man 
' princely bearing, tho* in biandB, and thought, 
^Vhy have I push'd him fVom me f this man loves, 
love there be : yet him I loved not Why 7 
ieem'd him fool? yea, so? or that in him 
something— was it nobler than myself f— 
em*d my reproach 7 He Is not of my kind, 
s coold not love me, did he know roe welL 
ly, let him go— and quickly." And her knights 
lUgh'd not, but thmst him bonnden out of door. 

Forth sprang Gawain, and loosed him fh>m his 

bonds, 
id flung them o'er the walls ; an& afterward, 
aking hie hands, as fhym a laaar's rag, 
.^aith of my body,** He said, "and art thoo not— 
a thoQ art he, whom late our Arthur made 
light of his table ; yea and he that won 
e cli re hast tlura so defamed 

ty br -« and all the rest, 

let^ 'hee work their will ?«* 



And Pelleas answer'd, "O, their wills are hers 
For whom I won the circlet; and mine, hers. 
Thus to be bonnden, so to see her face, 
Marr'd tho* it be with spite and mockery now. 
Other than when I found her in the woods; 
And tho* she hath me bonnden bnt in s]Hte, 
And all to ilout me, when they bring me In, 
Let me be bonnden, I shall see her fhce; 
Blse must I die thro' mine unhappiness.** 

And Gawain answer'd kindly tho' in scorn, 
"Why, let my lady bind me If she will, 
And let my lady beat me if she will: 
But ui she send her delegate to thrall 
These lighting hands of mine— Christ kill me then 
But I will slice him handless by the wrist. 
And let my lady sear the stump for him, 
Howl as he may* But hold me for your firiend : 
Come, ye know nothing: here I pledge my troth. 
Tea, by the honor of the Table Konud, 
I will be leal to thee and work thy work. 
And tame thy Jailing princess to thine hand. 
Lend me thine horse and arms, and I will say 
That I have slain thee. She will let me in 
To hear the manner of thy light and Call ; 
Then, when I come within her counsels, then 
From prime to vespers will I chant thy praise 
As prowest knight and truest lover, more 
Than any have sung thee living, till she long 
To have thee back in lusty life again, 
Not to be bound, save by white bonds uid warm. 
Dearer than freedom. Wherefore now thy horse 
And armor : lot me go : be comforted : 
Give me three days to melt her fhncy, and hope 
The third night hence will bring thee news of gold.' 

Then Pelleas lent his horse and all his arms. 
Saving the goodly sword, his prize, and took 
Gawaln's, and said, " Betray me not, bnt help- 
Art thou not he whom men call light-oMove f** 

"Ay,** said Gawain, "for women be so light** 
Then bounded forward to the castle walls. 
And raised a bugle hanging ttom his neck. 
And winded It, and that so musically 
That all the old echoes hidden In the wall 
Rang out like hollow woods at huntingtlde. 

Up ran a score of damsels to the tower; 
**Avannt,** they cried, "our lady loves thee not** 
But Gawain lifting up his visor said, 
"Oawain am I, Oowaln of Arthur's court. 
And I have slaJn this Pelleas whom ye hat»: 
Behold his horse and armor. Open gate, 
And I will make yon merry.*' 

•And down they ran. 
Her damsels, crying to their lady, " Lo I 
Pelleas is dead— he told us — he that hath 
His horse and armor: will ye let him in? 
He slew him I Gswain, Oawain of the conrt. 
Sir Oawain— there he waits below the wall. 
Blowing his bugle as who should say him nay.** 

And so, leave given, straight on thro* open door 
Rode Gawain, whom she greeted conrteously. 
"Deadflsitaor sheask'd. "Ay, ay,** said he, 
" And oft in dying cried upon your ntfme.** 
"Pity on him," she answer'd, "a good knight 
But never let me bide one hoar at peace.** 
"Ay,** thought Oawain, "and ye be fiair enow: 
Bnt I to your dead BAn have given my troth, 
That whom ye loathe him vrUl I make ye love." 

So those three days, aimless about the land. 
Lost in a donbt^lleas wandering 
Waited, until the third night brought a moon 
With promise of targe light on woods and waya. 
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TliB night wu hot: ha tould not isst, but rode 
Sre midnight to her villa, and boaad hla bone 
Hard by the g*tea. WIda open wire thi gates, 
ADd no wauh kept i ud In tbro' theaa ha put. 
And heard bnt h!i own etep^ and bla own heart 
BeatlDg, lOr nothing moved bnt hia own aelf. 
And bla own ahadow. Then ha cioat tbe conrt. 
And aaw the poium portal alao wide 
Tawnlag ; and up a slope of garden, Ul 
Of rosea white and red, and wild ones mixl 
And oreisrowlng tham, went on. and found. 
Here loo, all bnsb'd below the mellow moon. 
Save thai one rlvnlet [him > tlnj cava 
Came llghleslng downward, and so split Itaelf 
Among the rosea, and was lost sgiln. 

Then was be <ini« that whits pavlliana roae, 
Tbraa horn the boihe*, glldaD-peakt i la one. 
Bed after leret, droned ber lardin knights 
Slambering, and tbelr three eqnires auuea their feet: 



Proc'n bj aWMl sleep, fonr at bar damsel* 1st : 
And In Ota third, th* circlet or tbe JODSts 
Bonnd on ber brow, were Qawiln ahd Ellam. 

Back, u ■ hand that pnabas thro' tbe leaf 
To And ■ Dset and feela a anahe, ha disw; 
Back, as a coward slinks from what be teaif 
To cope with, or a traitor pioren, or bonnd 
Beaten, did Pelleaa In an nller ahame 
Crasp with hi* shadow thro' the conrt again, 
Ptngcring at his aword'handle until ba atood 
Tbera on the castle-brldse once more, and tbooghC, 
" 1 will go back, and slay them where tbej Ue." 

And so went back and seeing them jet In sleep 
Bald, " Ye, (hat so dlahallow tbe holj sleep. 
Tour sleep Is dealb," and drew the aword, and 

thought, 
"Wbatl alaj a sleeping knigbtr tbe King batb 

And Bwom me to this brotherhood ;" sgaln, 
"Alaa that ever a knight shonld be so talie." 
Then tam'd, and so relom'd, and groaning laid 
The naked aword athwart their n^ed throats, 
Then lelt It, and tbem sleeping ; and aba lar, 
Tbe circlet oT lbs tonnieT ronnd ber brow*. 
And the aword of the toomej aeroaa ber tbnM. 

And fhrtb be paat. and monnting on his horse 
Btared at her towera that, larger than tbemaelres 
In their own darfeneaa, throng'd Into the moon. 
Then cmsb'd tbe saddle with hin thighs, and clencb'd 
Bis bands, and madden'd with himself and : 

" Would Ihej hsTe risen sgalnst me In thair blood j 
At the last da; t I might hnvi misAi^r'd ibem 
Stcd before high Ood. O tot'"!" ^o i^iroiig, 
80 solid, would that even h'.i:.- I i;il[c 
The crock of oartbquake eliii -r.n- in year bs«e 
Split JOD, and Hell burst U|> ymr linrloL roots 
Bellowliig, and cbarr'd juu ln- ' ami ibro' within, 
Black as the hirlol's beart i> <:l'»v as a BkniU 
Let the fierce eait s-ream Ii.m' t..iir cj-clel-haleit, 
And whirl the duit of hail..:, r.luiid and rnnnd 
In dnng and nelile( ! hisB,ti' 1'.. - 1 fnw bim Ihere- 
Let Ibe fox bark, let tbe vV'li' mH. Who yells 
Herein the still 

I, the poor Pelleaa whom tU, >- tllrl bur fuoir 
Fool, beaat — be,»he, or ir n,>"ir ri.jst fiwl; 
Beast too, as lacking hninaii "ii-dn-graced, 
Dlsbonor-d all for trial of m,.. l.,va- 
I«Ter— we be all alike: only ibn kino 



And bounded lOrtb and n 

llien aha, that felt the cold tooch on ber thrrs; 
Iwaking knew the iword, and tam'd benelt 
To Oawaln : "Uar, (or than hast not elala 
This Pelleail here be stood and might have noj 
ad tbTaelt" And he that tells the tale 
that her ever-veering hnc; tnro'd 
To Pelleas, as tbe one tme knlgbt on earth. 
And ODl; lover : and thro' ber lore ber UA 
Wasted and pined, daalrlng blm In Tain. 

It be br wild and waj, tot half ttM nigbt. 
over bard and aoft, striking tbe aod 
Prom ODt tbe aoft, tbe spark ttom oS Ibe ka:^ 
te star above the wakening eon, 
tower where Pendnle was oowrd. 
Glanced from the mj Ibnbead of tbe dawn. 
: ao tbe words wen flaab'd Into hla haul 
Be knew not whence or whareltare : " O nreet an. 

the virgin forehead of ibe dAwn." 
And then be would have 'wept, bnt bit hla tyt 






ban a rountain bed 
imer: tbilber came the tIQbk* glria 

i sweet heaveni have Ul'd It (hrai the b^ii> 
Again irltb living waters hi the ehang* 

— ns: hard bis eres! harder his beart 

bnt so weary wen his limb*, that be, 
Gasping, "or Artbor'a hall am I, hnt here, 
Ben let ma rest and die," cast blmseir down. 
And gnlfl hie grleb in inmost sleep; so Isy, 
Till ehakan by a dream, that Gawain fliad 
The hall of Hertin, and the momlog star 



in blm, as to (ear hi 



Then bred It with Sir PeUeaa as with ose 
Who gets a wound In battle, and the swoid 
That made It plunges thro' the womid again, 
And pricks it deeper; and be ahnuk aad walTi 



Ibro' the dwrs and raultsd w 
Bi^d: small pity npnu hh ban 
n himself, or any, and when bi 
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Not long thereafter from the elty gatM 
l08ued Sir Lancelot, riding ilrDy, 
Warm with a gradooa parting from the Qoaan, 
Peace at bis heart, and gazing at a itar 
And marvelling what it was; on whom the boy, 
AcroM the silent seeded meadow-grass 
Borne, daah'd: and Lancelot, saying, "What name 

hast ihoa 
That ridest here so blindly and so hard ?** 
<'I have no name,** he shonted: "a aconrge am I, 
To taah the treasons of the Table Ronnd." [cried: 
"Yea, but thy name?" *'I have many names,** he 
" I am wrath and shame and hate and evU fkme, 
And like a poiaonona wind I pass to blast 
And blaae the crime of Lancelot and the Qneen.** 
*' First over me," said Lancelot, "shalt thou pass.** 
"Fight therefore,** yeird the other, and either knight 
Drew back a space, and whetf they closed, at once 
The weary ateed of Pelleaa flonndering llong 
Hla rider, who called oat from the dark field, 
" Thon art false aa Hell : alay me : I have no sword.** 
Then Lancelot, "Yea, between thy llpa^^and sharp; 
But hera wUl I diaedge it by thy death.*' 
"Slay then,** he ahriek'd, "my will la to be alain.** 
And Lancelot, with hla heel npon the DiU*n, 
Rolling hla eyea, a moment stood, then spake: 
Rise, weakling! I am lAnoelot; aay thy aay.** 
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And Lancelot slowly rode his war-horse back 
To Camelot, and Sir Pelleaa In brief while 
Canght his unbroken llmbe from the dark field. 
And follow*d to the city. It chanced that both 
Brake into hall together, worn and pale. 
There with her knighta and damea waa Golnerere. 
Full wonderingly she gaxed on Lancelot . 
So soon retom'd, and then on Pelleaa, him 
Who bad not greeted her, bat cast blmaelf 
Down on A bench, hard -breathing. "Have ye 

Tonghtf* 
She ask*d of Lancelot "Ay, my Qneen,** he aald. 
*'And thon haat overthrown himf** "Ay, my 

Queen.** 
Then ebe, tdrnlng to Ftelleaa, "O young knight. 
Hath the great heart of knighthood in thee fkil'd 
So far thou canst not bide, unfrowardly, 
A fall fWim him?" Then, for he an8wer*d not, 
"Or baat thou other griefbf If I, the Qo^^Of 
May help them, loose thy tongue, and let me know.** 
But Pelleaa lifted np an eye so fieroe 
She qnnird; and he, hissing, "I have no sword,** 
Sprang fh>m the dcor into the dark. The Queen 
Look*d hard npon her lover, he on her; 
And each foresaw the dolorona day to be: 
And all talk died, as in a grove all aoog 
Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey, 
Then a long silence came npon the hall. 
And Hodnd thought* "The tbne la hard at band.** 



GUINEVERR 

QiTXXN OviMKVKBK hsd ficd the conrt, and sat 
There In the holy house at Almeabory 
Weeping, none with her aave a little maid, 
A novice : one low light betwixt them bum*d 
Blarr*d by the creeping mist, for all abroad. 
Beneath a moon unaeen albeit at ftall 
The white mist, like a fhce^loth to the Due,' 
Clang to the dead earth, and the land waa still. 

For hither had she fled, her cause of flight 
Sir Xodred: he the nearest to the King, 
Hla nephew, ever like a subtle beaat 
t*j eonchant with his eyea upon the throne, 
Rea ~ * - waiting a chance: for thla* 

He Uar praises of the King, 

'WU ^r stow diaparagement i 

i 



And tamper'd with the Lorda of the White Bone, 
Heathen, the brood by Henglst left; and aonght 
To make disruption in the Table Round 
Of Arthur, and to apllnter It Into fbuda 
Serving his traitoroua end ; and all hla alma 
Were aharpen'd by atrong hate for Lancelot 

For thnt it chanced one mom when all the court, 
Green-suited, but with plumes that mock*d the May, 
Had been, their wont, a-maying and retum*d, 
That Modred atUl tn green, all ear and eye, 
Climb'd to the high top of the garden wall 
To spy some secret acandal If he might. 
And saw the Queen, who sat betwixt her beat 
Enid, and lissome Vivien, of her court 
The wUleat and the worst ; and more than this 
He saw not, for Sir Lancelot passing by 
Spied where he couch'd, and aa the gardener*s hand 
Picka from the colewort a green caterpillar, 
So fhmi the high wall and the flowering grove 
Of grasses Lancelot pluck*d him by the heel, 
And cast him aa a worm npon the way ; 
But when he knew the Prince, tho* marr'd with duat, 
He, reverencing king's blood in a bad man, 
Made such excuses aa he might, and these 
Full knightly without aoom ; for In those daya 
No knight of Arthur's noblest dealt In acorn; 
But, if a man were halt or hunch'd, in him 
By those whom God had made full-llmb'd and tall. 
Scorn waa allow*d aa part of hla defect. 
And he waa answer'd softly by the King 
And all hla Table. So Sir Lancelot holp 
To raise the Prince, who rising twice or thrice 
Full ahaiply smote hU knees, and smiled, and went: 
But, ever after, the small violence done 
Rankled in him and ruflled all hla heart, 
Aa the aharp wind that ruflles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare eoaat . 

But when Sir Lancelot told 
This matter to the Queen, at flrat ahe laugh*d 
Lightly, to think of Modred*8 dusty fall, 
Then ahndder*d, aa the village wife who cries, 
"I shudder, some one steps across my grave;** 
Then laugh*d again, but fklntlier, for indeed 
She half-foresaw that he, the subtle beaat. 
Would track her guilt until he found, and hen 
Would be forevermore a name of acorn. 
Henceforward rarely conld aba firoot in Hall, 
Or elaewhere, Modnd*a narrow foxy Ams^ 
Heart-hiding amile, and gray persistent eye: 
Hencelbrward, too, the Powers that tend the soul. 
To help it ih>m the death that cannot die, 
And aave it even in extremea, began 
To vex and plague her.' Many a* time for honis^ 
Bealde the pladfl breathinga of the King, 
In the dread night, grim fhoea came and went 
Before her, or a vague apiritual fSear— 
Like to some doubtfhl noise of creaking doora, 
Heard by the watcher in a haunted house. 
That keepa the rust of murder on the waUa— 
Held her awake: or If she alept, she dream*d 
An awfbl dream ; fbr then she seemed to stand 
On aome vaat plain before a setting sun. 
And fh>m the sun there swiftly made at her 
A ghaatly aomething, and Ito shadow flew 
Before her, tin It touched her, and ahe tnm'd— 
When lol her own, that broadening tmm her feet. 
And blackening, awallow'd all the land, and in it 
Far cities burnt, and with a cry she» woke. 
And all this trouble did not pass but grew; 
Till ev*n the clear fhce of the gnllelesa King, 
And tmstfhl conrtealea of houaehold lifb. 
Became her banet and at the last she said, 
"O Lancelot, get thee hence to thine own land, 
For if thon tarry we ahall meet again. 
And If we meet again aome evil chance 
Win make the amoulderlng acandal break and bUiae 
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Before the people, and oar lord the King." 
And Lancelot ever promised, bnt remained, 
And Btiil they met and met Again she said, 
** O Lancelot, if thoa love me get thee hence,'* 
And then they were agreed upon a night 
(When the good King ehonld not be there) to meet 
And part forever. Paaalon-pale they met 
And greeted : hands in handa, and eye to' eye. 
Low on the border of her conch they eat 
Stammering and staring ; it was their last honr, 
A madness of farewells. And Modred brought 
His creatnres to the basement of the tower* 
For testimony; and crying with fhll voice, 
"Traitor, come oat, ye are trapt at last,** aroused 
Lancelot, who rnahing outward lion-like 
Leapt on him, and harrd him headlong, and he fell 
Stann'd, and his creatured took and bare him off 
And all was still: then she, ".The end is come 
And I am shamed forever;'* and he said, 
"Mine be the shame; mine was the sin ; bnt rise, 
And fly to my strong castle overseas ; 
There will I hide thee, till my life shall end, 
There hold thee with my life against the world." 
She answer'd, " Lancelot, wilt thou hold me so f 
Nay friend, for we have taken our farewells. 
Would God, that thou conldst hide me from my- 
self 1 
Mine Is the shame, for I was wife, and thoa 
Unwedded : yet rise noir, and let as fly. 
For I will draw me into sanctaary, 
And bide my doom.** So Lancelot got her horse, 
Set her thereon, and monnted on his own. 
And then they rode to the divided way, 
There kise'd, and parted weeping; for he past, 
Love-loyal to the least wish of the Qneen, 
Back to his land; bat she to Almesbury 
Fled all night long by glimmering waste and weald, 
And heard the Spirits of the waste and weald 
Moan as she fled, or thonght slie heard them moan ; 
And in herself she moan*d, "Too late, too late!** 
Till in the cold wind that foreruns the mom, 
A blot in heaven, the Raven, flying high, 
Croak*d, and she thonght, " He spies a field of death ; 
For now the heathen of the Northern Sea, 
Lnred by the crimes and frailties of the court, 
Begin to slay the folk, and spoil the land.** 

And when she came to Almesbury she spake 
There to the nana, and said, " Mbie enemies 
Pursue me, bnt, O peaceftil Sisterhood, 
Receive, and yield me sanctuary, nor ask 
Her name, to whom ye yield it, till her time 
To tell yon:** and her beauty, grace, and power 
Wrought as a charm npon than, and they spared 
To ask it 

So the stately Qneen abode 
For many a week, unknown, among the nuns ; 
Nor with them mix*d, nor told her name, nor sought, 
Wrapt in her grief, for housel or for shrift, 
But communed only with the little maid. 
Who pleased her with a babbling heedlessness 
Which often lured her from herself ; but now. 
This night, a rumor wildly blown about 
Came, that Sir Modred had usnrp*d the ^alm. 
And leagued him with the heathen, while the King 
Was waging war on Lancelot; then she thought, 
" With what a hate the people and the King 
Must hate me,'* and bow'd down upon her hands 
Silent, until the little maid, who brook'd 
No silence, bnke it, uttering " Late ! so late I 
What honr, I wonder, now T' and when she drew 
No answer, by and by began to hum 
An air the nuns had taught her; "Late so late!** 
Which when she heard, the Queen look'd up, and 

said, 
"O maiden. If indeed you list to sing. 
Sing, and unbind my heart that I may weep.** 
Whereat fhll willingly sang the little maid. 



" Late, late, so lata 1 and dark tho night mad dsSni 
Late, late, so late 1 bnt we can enter atill. 
Too late, too late 1 ye cannot enter now. 

" No light had we : for that we do repent ; 
And learning this, the brid^room will relent. 
Too late, too late 1 ye cannot enter now. 

"No light: so latel and dark and chill ili» ni^! 
O let us in, that we may find the light 1 
Too late, too late 1 ye caxmot enter now. 

"Have we not heard the bridegroom Is bo cvcet* 
O let us in, tho' late, to kiss his feet 1 
No, no, too late ! ye cannot enter now.** 

So sang the novice, while, fhll paaslonatdy. 
Her head npon her hands, remembering 
Her thought when first she came, wept the aad Qneec 
Then said the little novice prattling to her: 



" O pray yon, noble lady, vreep no 
But let my words, the words of one ao aaail. 
Who knowing nothing knows bat to obi^. 
And if I do not there is penance givcn>- 
Comfort your sorrows ; tor they do not flow 
From evil done ; right sure am I of thi:^ 
Who see your tender grace and atatnltwfHw. 
But weigh your sorrows with our lord the K3ng*«, 
And weighing find them less ; for gone fa he 
To wage grim war against Sir Lancelot there, 
Round that strong castle where he holds the <2iieea 
And Modred whom he left in charge of all. 
The traitor— Ah sweet lady, the Bllng^ grief 
For his own self, and his own Qneen, and re^oi. 
Mast needs be thrice as great as apy of oara. 
For me, I thank the saints I am not great. 
For if there ever come a grief to me 
I cry my cry in silence, and have dones 
None knows it, and my tears have bron^t roe* good. 
But even were the griefo of little ones 
As great as those of great ones, yet this grief 
Is added to the grieCs the great must 1>ear, 
That howsoever much they may desire 
Silence, they cannot weep behind a doad: 
As even here they talk at Almesbnry 
About the good King and his wicked Qneen, 
And were I such a King with such a Qneen, 
Well might I wish to veil her wickedness, 
But were I such a King, it could not be." 

Then to her own sad heart mutter'd the Qbccd, 
"Will the child kill me with her Innocent talkr 
But openly she answer'd, " Must not 1, 
If this false traitor have displaced his lord. 
Grieve with the common grief of all the leafan f^ 

" Yea,*' said the maid, " this is all woman'a grist 
That ahe is woman, whose disloyal life 
Hath wrought conlhsion in the Table Ronnd 
Which good King Arthur founded, years ago. 
With signs and miracles and wonders, there 
At Camelot, ere. the. coming of the Qaeen.** 

Then thonght the Qneen within herself again, 
"Will the child kill me with her foolish prater 
But openly she spake and said to her, 
"O little maid, shut In by nunnery walls. 
What canst thou know of Kings and Tables Round 
Or what of signs and wonders, but the Bigns 
And simple miracles of thy nunnery?'* 

To whom the little novice garmlooily: 
"Yea, but I know: the land was (ttHof signa 
And wonders ere the comi 
So said my father, and. 
Of the great Ta] 
And rode thei 
That as he 
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Spirits and men : could none of them foreeee, 

Kot even thy wise father with his signs 

And wonders, what has fall'n upon the realm V* 

To whom the novice garmlonsly again : 
" Yea, one, a hard : of whom my fkther said. 
Full many a noble war*eong had he sang, 
By*n hi the presence of an enemy*s fleet. 
Between the steep cliff and the coming war^ » 
And many a mystic lay of life and death 
Had chanted on the smoky moantain-tops. 
When round him bent the spirits of the hills 
With all their dewy hair blown bacMlke flame i 
So said my (kther— and that night the bard 
Sang Arthnr^s glorious wars, and sang the King 
As wellnigh more than man, and raii'd at those 
Who caird him the false son of Gorlols : 
For there was no man knew trom. whence he came ; 
Bat after tempest, when the long wave broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bode and Bos, 
There came a day as still as heaven, and then 
They found a oaked child npon the sands 
Of dark Dnndagil by the Cornish sea; 
And that was Arthur; and they foster*d him 
Till he by miracle was approven king: 
And that his grave should be a mystery 
From all men, like his birth; and could he And 
A woman in her womanhood as great 
As he was in his manhood, then, he sang. 
The twain together well might change the world. 
But even in the middle of his song* 
He falter'd, and his hand fell from the harp, 
And pale he turned and reePd, and woald have fairn. 
But that they stay*d him up ; nor would he tell 
His vision ; but what doubt that he foresaw 
This evil work of Lancelot and the Queen ?" 

Then thought the Queen, **Lo1 they have set her 
on. 
Our simple-seeming Abbess and her nans. 
To play upon me,** and bow*d her head nor spake. 
Whereat the novice crying, with c1asp*d hands, 
Shame on her own garrulity garrulously. 
Said the good nuns would check her gadding tongue 
Full often, "And, sweet lady, if I seem 
To vex an ear too sad to listen to me. 
Unmannerly, with prattling and the tales 
Which my good fkther told me, check me too : 
Nor let me shame my fiither*s memory, one 
Of noblest manners, tho* himself would say 
Sir Lancelot had the noblest ; and he died, 
KiU'd in a tilt, come next, Ave summers back, 
And left me ; but of others who remain. 
And of the two flrst-famed for courtesy ~ 
And pray you check me If I ask amiss— 
But pray you, which had noblest, while you moved 
Among them, Lancelot or our Lord the King?** 

Then the pale Qneen 1ook*d up and answered her, 
** Sir Lancelot, as became a noble knight, 
Was gracions to all ladies, and the same 
In open battle or the tUting-fleld 
Forbore his own advantage, and the King 
In open battle or the tilting-fleld 
Forbore his own advantage, and these two 
Were the most nobly-manner'd men of all ; 
For manners are not idle, but the fhilt 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.** 

" Yea,** said the maid, "be manners such folr fruit f 
Then limcelot's needs must be a thousandfold 
Less noble, being, as all rumor runs, 
The most disloyal friend In all the world.** 

To which a monmftil answer made the Qneen, 
"O closed about by narrowing nnnnery-walli, 
What knowest thou of the world, and all its lights 
And shadows, all tho wealth and all the woe? 



If ever Lancelot, that most noble knight, 
Were for one hour lees noble than himself^ 
Pray for him that he scape the doom of Are, 
And weep for her who drew him to his doom.** 

** Yea,** said the little novice, "I pray for both; 
But I shoold all as soon believe that his, 
Sir Lancelot's, were as noble as the King's, 
As I COUI4 think, sweet lady, yours would be 
Such as they are, were yon the ainfhl Queen. 
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80 she, like many another babbler, hurt 
Whom she would soothe, and harm'd where she , 

would heal ; 
For here a sadden flush of wrathfhl heat 
Fired all the pale fiue of the Queen, who cried, 
" Such as thou art be never maiden more 
Forever ! thou their tool, set on to plague 
And play npon, and harry me, petty spy 
And traitress.** When that storm of anger brake 
From Qoinevere, aghast the maiden rose. 
White as her veil, and stood before the Queen 
As tremulously as foam upon the beach 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and fly. 
And when the Queen had added " Get thee hence !** 
Fled frighted. Then that other left alone 
Sigh*d, and began to gather heart again. 
Saying in hereeli; " The simple, fearfhl child 
Meant nothing, but my own too-fear(hl guilt 
Simpler than any child, betrays itsellL 
Bot help me, heaven, for surely I repent 
For what is true repentance but in thought^ 
Not e'en in inmost thought to think again 
The sins that made the past so pleasant to usi 
And I have sworn never to see him more, 
To see him more.** 

And ev*n In saying this. 
Her memory fh>m old habit of the mind 
Went slipping back upon the golden days 
In which she saw him flrat, when Lancelot came, 
Reputed the best knight and goodliest man, 
Ambassador, to lead her to his lord 
Arthur, and led her forth, and fSar ahead 
Of his and her retinue moving, they. 
Rapt in sweet thought, or lively, all on love 
And sport and tilts and pleasure, (for the time 
Was maytime, and as yet no sin was dream'd,) 
Rode under groves that look*d a paradise 
Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 
That seem*d the heavens upbreaking thro* the earth, 
And on from hill to hill, and every day 
Beheld at noon in some delicious dale 
Th^ silk pavilions of King Arthur raised 
For brief repast or afternoon repose 
By courtiers gone before ; and on again. 
Till yet once more ere set of sun they saw 
The dragon of the great Pendragonship, 
That crown'd the state pavilion of the King, 
Blaie by the rushing brook or silent well. 

But when the Qneen Immersed in such a trance, 
And moving thro* the past unconsciously. 
Came to that point, when flrst she saw the King 
Ride toward her fW)m the city, slgh*d to And 
Her Journey done, glanced at him, thought him cold, 
High, self-contain'd, and passionless, not like him, 
"Not like my Ijancelot**— while she brooded thus 
And grew half-guilty in her thoughts again. 
There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 
A murmuring whisper thro' the nunnery ran, 
Then on a sudden a cry, "The King.** She sat 
Stiff-stricken, listening : bnt when armed feet 
Thro* the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang coming, prone from off her seat she fell. 
And grovell'd with her (kce against the floor: 
There with her milkwhite arms and shadowy half 
She made her Ikce a darkness flrom the King: 
And in the darkness heard his armed feet 
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Pftiue by ber ; then came ailence, then a Toioet 
MonotonooB and hollow like a Qhoat'a 
Denooncing Judgment, bat tbo' changed the King's. 

"LlMt thon here ao low, the child of one 
I honor'd, happy, dead before thy shame? 
Well \B it that no child la bom of tbee. 
The children bom of thee are eword and Are, 
Ked mln, and the breaking np of laws, 
The craft of kindred and the Godleaa hoeta 
Df heathen swarming o'er the Northern Sea. 
Whom I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my right arm. 
The mightleat of my knights abode with me, 
Uave everywhere abont this land of Chriat 
lo twelve great battlea raining overthrown. 
And knowest thon now fh)m whence I come— from 

him, 
From waging bitter war with him : and he, 
That did not shun to smite me in worse way, 
Had yet that grace of courtesy In him left, 
Me spared to lilt his hand againat the King 
Who made him knight: but many a knight was 

alain; 
And many more, and all his kith and kin 
Clave to him, and abode in his own land. 
ADd many more when Modred raised revolt, 
ForgetM of their troth and fealty, clave 
To Modred, and a remnant stays with me. 
And of this remnant will I leave a part. 
True men who love me stUl, for whom I live, 
To guard thee in the wild hour coming on, 
Lest but a hair of this low head be harm*d. 
Fear not : thou shalt be guarded till my death. 
Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 
Have err*d not, that I march to meet my dbom. 
Thon hast not made my life ao sweet to me. 
That I the King should greatly care to live; 
For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life. 
Bear with me for the last time while I show, 
£v*n for thy sake, the sin which thou hast slnn'd. 
For when the Roman left us, and their law 
Relax*d Its hold upon us, and the ways 
Were flird with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of prowess done redress*d a random wrong. 
Bat I was first of «1I the kings who drew 
The knighthood<errant of this realm and all 
The realma together under me, their Head, 
In that fhlr order of my Table Round, 
A glorioua company, the flower of men. 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 
I made them lay their handa In mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as If he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience ss their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
To lead aweet Uvea In pureat chastity. 
To loTe one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her ; for Indeed I knew 
Of no more aubtle master under heaven 
rhan la the maiden paasion for a maid. 
Not onlj to keep down the base In man. 
Bat teach high thought, and amiable words 
And eonrtllness, and the deaire of flime. 
And love of trath, and all that makea a man. 
And all this throve until I wedded thee I 
BelioTtng **lo mine helpmate, one to feel 
My parpoee and rejoicing In my Joy.* 
Then came thy ahamefol sin with Lancelot t 
Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt; 
Then othera, foUowtaig these my mightiest knights, 
And drawing foul ensample ttom Iklr names, 
«lnn*d also, till the loathaome oppoalte 
>f aV — "'^''rt had deatlned did obtain, 
^nd e I so that thia Hfe of mine 



Not greatly care to lose ; but rather think 

How aad it were for Arthur, ahonld he live. 

To sit once more within his lonely hall. 

And miss the wonted number of my knights. 

And miss to hear high talk of noble deeda 

As in the golden days before thy sin. 

For which of us, who might be left, could speak 

Of the pare heart, nor seem to glance at thee f 

And in thy bowers of Camclot or of Usk 

Thy shadow still would glide from room to room. 

And I should evermore be vext with thee 

In hanging robe or vacant ornament. 

Or ghoetly footfhll echoing on the stair. 

For think not, tho* thou wouidst not love thy lord. 

Thy lord haa wholly lost his love for thee. 

I am not made of ao slight elements. 

Tet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shamcL 

I hold that man the worst of public foea 

Who either for his own or children's sake, 

To save his blood fh>m scandal, lets the wife 

Whom he knows fldse, abide and rule the house : 

For being thro* his cowardice allow'd 

Her station, taken everywhere for pure. 

She like a new dleease, unknown to men, 

Creeps, no precaution used; among the crowd, 

Makea vidced lightnings of her eyes, and sapa 

The fealty of our fHenda, and stirs the pulse 

With devil's leaps, and poisons half the young. 

Worst of the woftt were that man he that reigns ! 

Better the King's waate hearth and aching heart 

Than thou reseated In thy place of light. 

The mockery of my people, and their bane." 

He paused, and in the pause she crept an Inch 
Nearer, and laid her handa abont hla feet. 
Far off a solitary trampet: blew. 
Then waiting by the doors the war-horse nclgh'd 
As at a Mend's voice, and he spake again: 

« 

*'Tet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 
I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pi^ almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head. 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet 
The wrath which forced my thoughta on that fierce 

law. 
The doom of treason and the fisming death 
(When firat I learat thee hidden here), ia past 
The pang— which while I weigh *d thy heart with one 
Too wholly trae to dream untrath in thee, 
Made my tears bum— is also past, in part 
And aU is psst the sin is sinn*d, snd I, 
Lo! I forgive thee, as Bteraal God 
Forgives : do thou for thine own soul the rest 
But how to take last leave of all 1 loved? 

golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing 1 O imperial-moulded form. 
And beauty such as never woman wore. 
Until it came a kingdom's curse with the»— 

1 cannot touch thy lipa, they are not mine. 

But Lancelot's : nay, they never were the King's. 

I cannot take thy hand : that too la fleah. 

And In the flesh thoa hast slnn'd ; and mine own 

fleah. 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 
*I loathe thee;* yet not less, O Guinevere, 
For I vras ever virgin save for thee, 
My love thro* flesh hath wrought into my life 
So flir, that my doom is, I love thee stiU. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee atUL 
Perchance, and so thon purify thy eoul. 
And so thon lesn on our Ihir fisther Christ, 
Hereafter In that world where all are pnre 
We two may meat before high God, and thon 
Wilt spring to me, and daim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul. 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that 
I chanse Xbtt, mr lut hopei Now mnat I kenee. 
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Thro' the thick night 1 hear the trumpet blow : 
They sammon me their King to lead mine hOMta 
Far down to that great battle in the west. 
Where I must Btrike against my elster'a eon, 
Leagued with the lords of the White Horse and 

knights 
Once mine, and strike him dead, and meet myself 
Death, or I know not what mya.terions doom. 
And thou remaining here wilt learn the event; 
But hither shall I never come again, 
Never lie by thy side, see thee no more, 
Farewell !" 

And while she groveird at his feet. 
She felt the King's breath wander o'er her neck, 
And, in the darkness o>r her fallen head, - 
Perceived the waving of Us hands that blest 

Then, listening till those armed steps were gone, 
Ro9e the pale Queen, and in her anguish found 
The casement: ** Perad venture," so she thought, 
** If I might see his Cue, and not be seen.** 
And lo, he sat on horseback at the door I 
And near him the sad nuns with each a light 
Stood, and he gave them charge about the Queen, 
To guard and foster her Torevermore. 
And while he spake to these his helm was lower'd, 
To which for crest the golden dragon dung 
Of Britain ; so she did not see the face, 
Which then was as an angel's, buf she saw, 
Wet with the mists and smitten by the lights, 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship 
Blaze, making all the night a steam of Are. 
And even then he tnm'd; and more and more 
The moony vapor rolling round the King, 
Who seem'd the phantom of a Giant in it, 
Bnwonnd him fold by fold, and made him gray 
And grayer, till himself became as mist 
Before her, moving ghostlike to his docnn. 

Then she stretch'd oat her arms and cried aloud, 
"O Arthur!** there her voice brake suddenly, 
Then— as a stream that sponting from a cliff 
Fails m mid-air, but gathering at the base 
Re-makes itself; and flashes down the vale-— 
Went on In passionate utterance. 

" Gone— my lord I 
Gone thro* my sin to slay and to be slaiu I 
And he forgave me, and I could not speak. 
Farewell? I should have answer'd his farewelL 
His mercy choked me. Gone, my lord the King, 
My own true lord! how dare 1 call him mine? 
The shadow of another cleaves to me, 
And makes me one poUntion : he, the King, 
Cali'd me polluted : shall I kill myself? 
What help In that? I cannot kill my sin. 
If soul be soul ; nor can I kill my shame ; 
No, nor by living can I live it down. 
The days will grow to vreeks, the weeks to months. 
The months will add themselves and make the years. 
The years will roU into the centuries. 
And mine will ever be a name of scorn. 
I must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 
Let the world be : that is but of the world. 
What else? what hope? I think there was a hope, 
Except he mock'd me when he spake of hope ; 
His hope he call*d it; but be never mocks. 
For mockery is the fame of little hearts. 
And blessed be the King, who hath forgiven 
My wickedness to him, and left me hope 
That in mine own heart I can live down sin 
And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 
Before high God. Ah great and gentle lord, 
Who wast, as is the conscience of a saint 
Among his vrarring sens«i, to thy knights— 
To whom my false voluptuous pride, that took 
Full easily all impressions from below. 
Would not look up, or half-despised the height 
To which I would not or I conld not climb— 



I thought I could not breathe in that flue air 
That pure severity of perfect light— 
I wanted warmth and color which I found 
In Lancelot — now I see thee what thoa art. 
Thou art the highest and most hnman too. 
Not Lancelot, nor another. Is there none 
Will tell the King I love him tho* so late? 
Now— ere he goes to the great Battle ? none : 
Myself must tell him in that purer life. 
But now it were too daring. Ah my God, 
What might I not have made of thy fair wovU^ 
Had I but loved thy highest creathre here? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest: 
It surely was my profit had I known : 
It would have been my pleasure had I eeen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it. 
Not Lancelot, nor another.*' 

Here her hand 
Grasp*d, made her veil her eyes : she look'd and 
The novice, weeping, suppliant, and said to 
*' Tea, little maid, for am / not forgiven ?** 
Tlien glancing up 1>eheld the holy nuns 
All round her, weeping ; and her heart was 
Within her, and she wept with these and aald: 

"Te know me then, that wicked one, who broke 
The vast design and purpose of the King. 

shut me round with narrowing nannery-walb» 
Meek maidens, from the voices crying * Shame.' 

1 must not scorn myself: he loves roe slilL 
Let no one dream but that he loves me still. 
So let me, if yon do not shudder at me 
Nor shun to call me sister, dwell with yoa: 
Wear black and white, and be a nun like you ; 
Fast with your fasts, not feasting with yonr feasts t 
Grieve with your griefs, not grieving at youi jojs. 
But not rejoicing ; mingle with yonr rites : 

Pray and be prayed for; lie before your ahrines; 

Do each low ofBce of your holy house ; 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 

To poor sick people, richer in his eyes 

Who* ransom'd us, and haler too than I ; 

And treat their loathsome hurts and heal mine own ; 

And so wear out in almsdeed and in prayer 

The sombre close of that voluptuous day. 

Which wrought the ruin of my lord the King.** 

She said: they took her to themselves; and she 
Still hoping, fearing " Is it yet too late ?** 
Dwelt with them, till in time their Abbess died. 
Then she, for her good deeds and her pnre life. 
And for the power of ministration in her. 
And likewise for the high rank she had borne. 
Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess lived 
For three brief years, and there, an Abbess, past 
To where beyond these voices there is peaoft. 



THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 

That story which the bold Sir Bedivere 
First made and latest left of all the knight^ 
Told, when the man was no more than a voice 
In the vrtiite winter of his age, to thoee 
With whom he dwelt, new fhces, other mlndik 

Before that last weird battle in the Wect 
There came on Arthur sleeping, Qawain killd 
In Lancelot*8 war, the ghost of Gawain blown 
Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 
Went shrilling, "Hollow, hollow all delight! 
Hail, king I to-morrow thou ehalt pass away. 
Farewell ! there Is an isle of rest for theei 
And I am blown along a wandering wind. 
And hollow, hoUoWi hotkm «ll AeligfaL** 
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And fainter onward, like ¥rild birds that change 
Their aeaaon in the night and wail their way 
From cloud to clood, down the long wind the dieam 
Hhrill'd : bnt In going mingled with dim cries 
Far in the moonlit hase among the hills 
As of some lonely city sack'd by night, 
When 9l\ is lost, and wife and child with wail 
Pau to new lords ; and Arthnr woke and call*d, 
*'Who s|)aker A dream. O light npon the wind, 
Thine, Oawain, was the voice— are these dim cries 
Thine r or doth all that haonts the waste and wild 
Muum, knowing it will go along with me f 

This heard the bold 6ir Bedivere and spake,— 
"O me, ray king, let pass whatever will, 
Elves, and the harmless glamour of the field ; 
Bot iu their stead thy name and glory cling 
To all high places like a golden dond 
Forever: but as yet thou shalt not pass. 
Light was Gawain in life, and light in death 
Is Oawain, for the ghost is as the man ; 
And care not thou for dreams ttom him, bat rise— 
I bear the stepe of Modred in the West, 
And with him many of thy people, and knights 
Once thine^ whom thou hast loved, but grosser grown 
Than heathen, spitting at their vows and thee. 
Right well in heart they know thee for the king. 
Arise, go forth and conquer aa of old.** 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedlvere,— 
*'Far other is this batUe in tho West 
Whereto we move, than when we strove in youth, 
And thrust the heathen fkt>m the Roman wall. 
And shook him thro* the North. HI doom is mine 
To war against my people and my knights, • 
The king who fights his people fights himself! 
Aud they my knights who loved me once the stroke 
That strikes them dead Is aa my death to me. 
Yet let us hence, and find or feel a way 
Thro* this blind hsze, which ever since I saw 
One lying in the dust at Almesbnry, 
Hath folded in the passes of the world." 

Then roee the king and moved his host by night, 
And ever push'd Sir Modred, league by league. 
Back to the sunset bound of Lyonnesse, — 
A laud of old npheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into ^he abyss sgain ; 
Where fhigments of ftyrgotten peoples dwelt. 
And the long mountain ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and fhr away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 
There the purraer could pursue no more. 
And he that fled no Airther fly the king; 
And there, that day when the great light of heaven 
Bnm*d at his lowest in the rolling year, 
On the waste sand by the waste sea thoy cloeed. 
Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 
Like this last, dim, weird battle of the West 
A death*white mist slept over ssnd and sea: 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear, and ev*n on Arthnr fell 
ODufhsion, ainoe he saw not whom he fought. 
For fHend and foe were shadows in the mist. 
And friend stew Oriend not knowing whom he slew; 
And some hsd visions out of golden youth. 
And some beheld the Ihoes of old ghosts 
Look in upon the battle; and in the mist 
Was many a noble deed, many a base. 
And ehanee and craft and strength in single fights, 
And ever and anon with host to host 
Hbocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mall hewn, 
Shield'breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Of battle-axes on shatter*d helms» and shrieks 
After the Christ, of those who fklling down 
Looked up for heaveo, and only saw the mist ; 
And shouts of heathen and the traitor knights, 



Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasiriiemiea, 
Sweat, writhings, anguish, laboring of the lungs 
In that cloee mist, and aylngs for the light. 
Moans of the dying and voices of the dead. 

Last as by some one death-bed, after wail 
Of suffering, silence follows, or thro* death 
Or deathlike swoon, thus over all that shore. 
Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 
A dead hush fell ; but when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear ft^m the North, and blew 
The mist aalde, and with that wind the* tide 
Rose, and the pale king i^anced across the field 
Of battle; bnt no man was moving there; 
Nor any cry of Christian heard thereon, 
Nor yet of heathen ; only the wan wave 
Brake in among dead facee, to and ftt> 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fkllen. 
And shiver'd brands that once had fought with Rome, 
And rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and days to be. 

Then spake King Arthnr to Sir Bedivere^ 
And whiter than the mist that all day long 
Had held the field of battle was the king. 

" nearest thou this great voice that shakes th< 
world. 
And wastes the narrow realm whereon we move. 
And beats upon the faces of the dead. 
My dead, as tho* they had not died for mef— 
O Bedivere, for on my heart hath Ikirn 
Conftision, till I know not what I am. 
Nor whence I am, nor whether I be king. 
Behold, I seem bnt king among the dead.** 

Then spake the bold Sir Bedivere, *' My klng^ 
King everywhere I and so the dead have kings, 
There also will I worship thee as king; 
Tet still thy lite is whole, and still I live 
Who love thee : but who hates thee, he that broughi 
The heathen back among us, yonder stands, 
Modred, uuharm*d, the traitor of thine hoose." 

Then spake the King, ** My house hath been mj 
doom. 
But call not thou this traitor of my house 
Who hath bnt dwelt beneath one roof with me. 
My hftuse are rather they who swara my vows, 
Tea, even while they brake them, own*d me kiuf^ 
And well for thee, saying In my dark honr. 
When all the purport of my throne hath Ihil'd, 
That quick or dead thou boldest me for king. 
King am I, whatsoever be their cry ; 
And one last act of ktnghood shalt thoa see 
Tet ere I pass.** And, uttering this, the king 
Made at the man : then Modr^ smote his liege 
Hard on that helm, which many a heathen swwd 
Had beaten thin, while Arthur at one blow. 
Striking the last stroke with Ezcalibar, 
Slew him, and all but slain himself he felL 

So all day long the noise of battle roird 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 
Until King Arthur's table, man by man. 
Had fiiirn in Lyonnesse about their lord, 
King Arthnr: then, because his wound was deep 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him. 
And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross. 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was foil. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedlverei 
"The seuuel of to-day unsolders all 
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Wbenof ttali world'bclda record. Bacti ■ (leap 
Ther tleep—the men I loved. I think thmt wa 
ahiU uBver more, *t any foLDm lime. 
Delight oar Bonla with talk of knlghllj deeds. 
Walking stMUt the earden* and the halle 
Of Camelat, u In the daja that were. 
I periib bj thin people irlilcb I made,— 
Tbo' Kerlln iware that I ihunld come a^In 
To nile once more— but let what will be, be, 
[ am M deeplj' amlnen tbro 
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It IhoD eeiet, and Uslillj bring me word.' 

D replied the bold Blr Bedlvere: 
lot meet, Sir King, to le»e thee thna, 
alone, and imttlen thro' the helm, 
thing maj barm s woasded man. 



nd If IsdMd I cut the brand awaj, 
Snrelj a preclooa thing, one wonbr note, 

^d thoa be loit forever tnna the iuith, 

h might hare pleased the ejvs of jmobj sen 
What good abonld fbllow tbia. If thla wen doner 

' taann, nndone f d«ep bann to dloobcy. 
Seeing obedlmca ta tbe bond of mla. 
Were It well to obey then, If a Ung denuud 

:I nnprafltabk, agalnat bimaelff 
The Ung la afck, aud known not what be doc-. 
What record, or what reUc of mj lord 
GhoDld tie to after-time, bat emptj liraatk 

mmon of a doubt T hat were tbla kept, 

d In eome treaanre-honae of migtaij kingi. 

Sajing, 'King Aitbnr'a aword, Kkcalibur, 
"' nght bj Uie loQclT maiden of tbe Lake, 

I rear* the wronght It, sitting Id the deejw 
Dpon the bidden beiges of the hilla.- 
~ night Kuna old man speak in Hie aftar^iiiie 
To all the people, 'winning rerercnre. 
Bat now mnch honor and mnch bxae were loaC 

So spake he, donded with bis own oaDcdt, 
And hid Bicallbnr the aecond time, 
And >o (irode back alow to tbe woanded tang. 



and llgbtlf bring thee w 



So eiying. <Wim the n 



In'd ahrlna he stept 
rt the place of tnmbf, 
Where laj the mlgbtj bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them tbo aea-trlad aaog 
Shrill, chill, with Hakes of foam. He. atepplDg dowD 
By ligug patha, and Jots of pointed rocl^ 
Came on Ibo shining levels of the lake. 

There dnw he fhrth tbe brsnd Bicallbar, 
Aud o'er blm drawing II, the winter moon. 
Brightening the skirts of a long clond, ran Ibrtb 
And sparkled keen with froat against the hitt : 
For all the haft twinkled with dlamood eparka, 
Uyrlads of lopaa-llghia, and Jaelnth-work 
Of subtlest Jewelrr. He gaied to long 
That both his ejea were daiiled. lU be stood, 
Thla wBj and that dividing tbe swift mind. 
Id act to throw : but at tbe tael It seem'd 
Better to leave Kicallbur conceal'd 
There In tbe man^-knotted water-flags, 
That whistled stiff and drj aboDt the marge. 
So strode be back slow to the wonnded king. 



And ansirer made the bold Sir Bedirerai 
" T heard the water lapping on the crag. 
And the long ripple washing In tbe recda.' 



Thel 



spake King Arthnr to Sir Badlvere: 
thon perform'd mj mission which I gave t 
I It thoa hast aeeni or what hast heard r" 



And anavrer made tbe b 
" 1 heard the ripple wsaU 
And tbe wild water lappit 



1 Blr Bedlveie : 



To whom replied King Arthar. fhlnt and pale: 
"Thon hast belraj'd Ihj nalnre and thj name, 
Not rendering tme answer, as beseem'd 
Thj (Baltr, nor like s noble knight: , 
For anrer sign hsd fullow'd. either hand. 



Thla Is a shamefal thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, qnicUlr go again 
Aa thnn art lief and dear, and An the IhliiB 
I bade thee, watch, and llgbtiT brlu^- me vn 

Tkta went Blr Bedlvera the I'ccnnd lime 
Acraas the ridge, and paced iK^\lie the m^re. 
Oonnting the dewj pebbles, llx'd In thoo^ht ; 
Bat when be saw the wonder of ibe hill. 



To whom replied KIdc Arthur, much Id wntk. 
" Ab, miserable and DDklod, nattae, 
CnknlghUy, traitor-hearted 1 Woe is me 1 
Anthoritj fbrgets a dyliig king, 
Laid widow'd of tbe power in bis eye 
That bow'd the will. I see thee what thon d\. 
For thnn, the latest-left of all my knlghta 
In irhnm sbonld meet tbe offlcea of all, 
ThoQ woutdst betray me for the predom hill , 
Either tram Inst of gold, or Uke a glil 
Talcing tbe giddy pleaanre of tbe eyea. 
ret, Ibr a man maj hil In dnljr iwke. 
And the third Ume may prosper, get tkse hence ^ 
Bal, If Iboa spate to fling Eicallbor, 
I vrlll arise and slay thM with mj handa." 

Then qaicklj roee Sir Bedliere, and ran. 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, ploDged 
Among tbe botrusb beds, and clntch'd the aword. 
And strongly wbeei'd and threw It. The great braiid 
Hade lightnings In the splendor of the moon, 
' ad aiuhiog ronnd and roand, and whlrl'd In an 

lOt like a etreamer of Ibe northera mom. 
Seen where the moving Isles of winter shock 
By uight, wllb nalMS of the northera eu. 
Bo (laah'd and fell the brand Eicallhnr: 
Bat ere he dipt Ibe so ' 
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Not tbo* I llTe three livei of mortal men, 

80 great a miracle of yonder hilt. 

Tben with both handa I flnng him, wheeling him ; 

Bat when I look'd again, behold an arm. 

Clothed in white aamlte, mystic, wonderftil, 

That caught him by the hilt, and hrandiah*d him 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere^** 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
"My end draws nigh ; tls time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receire my weight, 
And bear noe to the margta ; yet I tear 
Hy wonnd hath taken eold, and I shall die." 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 
And looking wistfhUy with wide bine eyes 
As in a pictnra Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefhlly regarded thro' his tears. 
And would have spoken, bnt he fonnd not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee. 
O'er both his ahooJders drew the langoid hands, 
And rising bor* him thro* the plaee of tombs. 

But, aa he walk'd. King Arthur panted hard. 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mnte. 80 sigh*d the idng, 
Mattering and mnrmnring at his ear, " Quick, quidc I 
I fear it is too Ute, and I shaU die." 
Bat the other swiftly strode fh>m ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd. 
Larger than human on the froien hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry dash'd his harness in the i^ caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff dang'd round him, as he based 
His feet on Juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp^mitten with the dint of atmed heels— 
And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake. 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. 
Dark as a Ihneral scarf from stem to stem. 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-etoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three Queens with crowns of go1d-4uid from them 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stan, [rose 

And, as It were one voice, an agony 
3f lamentaUott, like a wind that shrills 
Mi night in a wsste land, where no one comes, 
3r hnth come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmnr'd Arthur, "Place me in the barge,** 
Jo to the baige they came. There those three Queens 
.'ut forth their hands, and took the king, and wept 
Sat she, that rose the tallest of Chem all 
Ind fairest, Uid his head upon her lap, 
Ind loosed the shatter'd casque, and chafbd his 

hands, 
Ud caird him by his name, complaining loud, 
Lnd dropping bitter tears against his brow 
itriped with dark blood : for all his Ikce was white 
Lnd colorless, and like the witherM moon 
mote by the fresh beam of the springing east : 
ind ail his greavea and cnlsses dash'd with drops 
>f onset ; and the Ught and lustrous curls— 
liat made hU forehead like a riaing sun 
[igh from the dAle-throno^were parch'd with dust ; 
r, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
llx*d with the knightly growth that fringed his Ups. 
like a 8hstter*d eolnmn lay the king; 
ot like that Arthur who, with huce In* rest, 
rom spur to plume a star of tournament, 
3ot thro' the lists at Camelot, and charged 
efore " Indies and of kings. 



Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 
"Ah! my lord Arthur, whither shall I gof 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes f 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance. 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Alders with the gilt of myrrh. 
Bnt now the whole Rovmd Tablb is dissolved, 
Which was an image of the mighty world : 
And I, the last, go forth eompanionless. 
And the days darken round me, and the yearti. 
Among new men, strange fines, other minds." 

And slowly answered Arthur ftt>m the barge . 
"The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God Italdlls himself in many ways, 
I«st one good custom should corrapt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He withhi himself make pure I but thou. 
If thou shonldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my souL Mors things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 
If; knowing Qod, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend f 
For so the whole round earth Is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thon setet~lf indeed I go— 
(For all my nu'nd is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where fiUls not hall, or rain, or any snow. 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but It lies 
Deep-meadow*d, happy, fiair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea. 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound." 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved fh>m the brink, like some frill-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death. 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look*d one black dot against the verge of dawn. 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 

At length he groan*d, and turning slowly clomb 
The last hard footstep of that iron crag ; 
Thence mark*d the black hull moving yet, and cried, 
" He passes to be king among the dead, 
And after healing of his grievous wonnd 
He comes again; but— if he come no more— 
O me, be yon dark Qneens in yon black boat, 
Who shriek*d'and waird, the three whereat we gased 
On that high day, when, clothed with living light. 
They stood. before his throne In silence, fHends 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need?" 

Then from the dawn it seem*d there came, but feint 
As from beyond the limit of the world. 
Like the last echo bom of a great C17, 
Sounds, as If some fair city were one voice 
Around a king retuniing tnm his warn 



Thereat once more he moved about, and domb 
£'en to the highest he could climb, and raw. 
Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand, 
Or thought he saw, the speck that ban the king, 
Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere tkt off, pass on and on, and go 
From less to less and vanish Into light 
And the new snn rose bringing the new year. 
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Lowo lines of cUff lireaktng have left a chasm ; 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands; 
Beyundi red Ttmt» about a narrow wharf 
In cluster ; then a monlder'd chnreh ; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-tower'd mill ; 
And high in heaven behind it a gray down 
With Danish barrows ; and a haael-wood, 
By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 
Green in a cnplike hollow of the down. 

Here on this beach a hundred years ago. 
Three children of three houses, Annie Lee, 
The prettiest llule damsel In the port, 
And Philip Ray, the miller's only son. 
And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor's lad 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck, p1ay*d 
Among the waste and lumber of the »hore, 
Hard coils of cordage, swarthy flshing>neu>, 
Anchon of rusty fluke, and boats up-drawn ; 
And built their castles of dissolving send 
To watch them overflowed, or fnUowing np 
And flying the white breaker, daily lelt 
The little footprint daily washed away. 

A narrow cave ran in benesth the cliff: 
In this the children play'd at keeping house, 
finoch was host one day, Philip the next. 
While Annie still was mistress ; but at times 
Enocb would hold possession for a week{ 
"This is my house and this my little wife.^' 
"Mine too," said Philip, "tnrn and tnrn about:" 
When, Ii they qnarreird, Enoch stronger-made 
Was master : then wonld Philip, his blue eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears, 
Shriek out, "I hate yon, Enoch,** and at this 
The little wife would vf^p for company. 
And pray them not to quarrel fur her snkc. 
And say she would be Uttle wire to both. 

But when the dawn of rosy childhood past. 
And the new warmth of 111^*8 ascending sun 
Was felt by either, either flxt bis heart 
On that one girl : and Enoch spoke his love. 
But Philip loved in silence ; and the girl 
Seem'd kinder unto Philip than to him ; 
But she loved Enoch ; tho* she knew it not, 
And would if ai>k'd deny it Enoch Bet 
A purpose evermore before his eyes, . 
To hoard all savings to the uttermost, 
To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
For Annie : and so prosper*d that at last 
A luckier or a bolder flshermnn, 
A carcfhller in peril, did not breathe 
For leagues alonj* that breaker-beaten coast 
Than Enoch. Likewise had he served a year 
On board a merchantman, and made himself 
Full sailor; and he thrice had pluck'd a life 
Prom the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas; 
And all men look'd upon him (hvorably: 
And ere he touch*d his one-and-twentleth May, 
He purchased his own boar, and made a home 
For Annie, neat and nestltke, half-way op 
The narrow street that damber'd toward the mtll. 

Then on a golden autumn eventide, 
The yonnger people making holiday. 
With bsg and sack and basket, great and small, 
Went nutting to the hasels, Philip stay*d 



(His father lying sick and needing htm) 
An hour behind ; but as he climbed the hill, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To f)eather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
Enoch and Annie, sitting hand-ln-hand. 
His large gray eyes and weather-beaten face 
All-kindled by a still and sacred Are, 
That burned as on an altar. Philip look*d. 
And in their eyes and fkoes read his doom : 
Then, as their fhcea grew together, groan*d 
And slipt aside, and like a wounded life 
Crept down into th^ hollows of the wood ; 
There, while the rest were loud with merry-maklnf .. 
Had his dark hour unseen, and rose and past 
Bearing a Ufblong burden in his heart. 

So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrtly ran the years, seven happy years, 
Seven happy years of health and competence, 
And mutual love and honorable toil; 
With children ; flrst a daughter. In him woke. 
With his flrst babe*s first cry, the noble wish 
To save all earnings to the pttermost. 
And give his child a better bringing-np 
Than his had been, or hers ; a wish renew*d, 
When two years after came a boy to be 
The rosy idol of her solitudes. 
While Enoch was abroad on wrathfhl seas, 
Or often Journeying landward ; for in truth 
Enoch's white horse, and Enoch's ocean-spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 
Rongh-redden'd with a thousand winter-galea, 
Not only to the market-cross were known, 
But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 
Far as the ])ortaI-warding lion-whelp, 
And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, 
Whose Friday fare was Enoch's ministering. 

Then came a change, as all things human change 
Ten miles to northward of the narrow port 
Open'd a larger haven: thither used 
Enoch at tbnes to go by land or sea; 
And once when there, and clambering on a mast 
In harbor, by mischance he sllpt and fell : 
A limb was broken when they lifted him ; 
And while he lay recovering there, his wlfb 
Bore him another son, a sickly one : 
Another band cre)>t too across his trade 
Taking her bread and theirs: and on htm fell, 
Altho* a grave and staid Qod-fearing roan. 
Vet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 
He seem'd, as in a nightmare of the night. 
To see his children leading evermore 
Low miserable lives of hand-to-mouth, 
And her, he loved, a beggar: then he pray*d 
'*Save them fh>m this, whatever comes to mc,** 
And while he pray'd, the master of that ship 
Enoch had served In, hearing his mischance. 
Came, for he knew the man and valued him, 
Reporting of his vessel China-bound, 
And wanting yet a boatswain. Would he go? 
There yet were many weeks befbre she saird, 
Sail'd fh>m this port Would Enoch have the placet 
And Enoch all at once assented to It, 
Rejoicing at that answer to his prayer. 

So now that shadow of mischance appeared 
No graver than as when some ittle cloud 
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Cntf off the ilei7 hl^way of the Mm, 
ADd ialM ft light in the offlng: yet the wife— 
When he was gone— the children— what to dof 
Then Snoch laj long-poodering on his plana ; 
To sell the boat— and jet he lored her well— 
How many a rough aea had he weather'd In her I 
lie knew her, aa a honeman known hia horse — 
And yet to sell her— then with what she brought 
Boy goods and atores— set Annie forth in trade 
With all that aeamen needed or their wives— 
Sii might she keep the honae while he waa gone. 
Khoald he not trade himaelf ont yonder? go 
This voyage more than onoe 7 yea twice or thnce- 
As oft as needed— last, retoming rich. 
Become the maater of a larger craft. 
With fhller proflU lead an eaaier iilh, 
Have all his pretty yonng ones .edncated, 
And pass hia days In peace among hia own. 

Thus Enoch in his heart determined all i 
Then moving homeward came on Annie pale, 
Naraing the sickly babe, her latest^boin. 
Forward she started with a happy ciy, 
And laid the feeble inlknt in his arms : 
Whom Enoch took, and handled all hia Umba, 
Appraised hia weight, and fondled (htherllke. 
But had no heart to break his pcrpoeea 
To Anuie, till the morrow, when he apoke. 

Then first sinoe Enoch's golden ring had girt 
Her finger, Annie fonght against hia will : 
Yet not with brawling opposition she, 
But manifold entreaties, many a tear. 
Many a sad kisa by day by night renew*d 
(Snre that all evil would come ont of it) 
Besonght him, supplicating, if he cared 
For her or his dear children, not to ga 
If e not for his own self caring but her. 
Her and her children, let her plead in vain t 
So grieving held hia will, and bore it thro*. 

For Enoch parted with hia old sea-fliend. 
Bought Annie gooda and atoree, and set hia hand 
To fit their little atreetward sitting-room 
With shelf and comer for the gooda and stores. 
So all day long till Bnoch'a laat at home, 
Shaking their pretty cabin, hammer and aze, 
Anger and saw, while Annie seem'd to hear 
Her own death-scaffold rising, shriird and rang. 
Till this waa ended, and his careftil hand,— 
The space was narrow,— having order'd all 
Almost aa neat and close aa Nature packs 
Her blossom or her seedling, paused; and he, 
Who needs would work for Annie to the laat, 
Ascending tired, heavily slept till mora. 

And Enoch Diced this morning ot forewell 
BrighUy and boldly. All his Annie's fean, 
Suve aa his Annie's, were a langhter to him. 
Vet Bnoch as a brave Ood-fearing man 
Bow*d himself down, and In that mystery 
Where Ood-ln-man la one with man-in-God, 
I*ray*d for a blessing on his wife and baben 
Whatever came in him : and then he aald, 
** Anule, thla voyage by the grace of Qod 
Will bring fair weather yet to all of ua. 
Keep a clean hearth and a clear fire fbr me. 
For I *11 be back, my girl, before yon know it** 
'l^hcu lightly rocking baby*a cradle, "and he, 
This pretty, puny, weakly little one,— 
Nay — for I love him all the better for it— 
(^od blese him, he shall sit upon my knees, 
\m\ I will tell him tales of foreign parte, 
r\nd make him merry when I come home again* 
Jonie "nie, come, cheer up before I go." 



The current of hia talk to graver things 
In sailor Ikahion roughly sermonising 
On providence and truat !n Heaven, ahe heard. 
Heard and not heard him ; as the village girl, 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 
Heara and not hears, and lets it overflow. 

At length ahe spoke, ''O Snoch, yon are wiae; 
And yet for ah your wisdom well know I 
That I ahail look upon your Ihoe no nK»ra.* 

** Well then,** said Enoch, "I shall kwk on yours. 
Annie, the ahlp I sail in pasaeshere 
(He named the day) ; get yon a aeaman*a glaas, 
Spy ont my Ihce, and iaugh at all your fears.** 

But when the laat of thoee laat moments came, 
"Annie, my girl, cheer up, be comforted, 
Look to the babes, and Ull I come again, 
Keep everything shipshape, for I must go. 
And fear no more for me ; or if you fsar 
Caat all your oarea on Ood ; that anchor hoktSi 
Is He not yonder in those uttermost 
Parte of the moraiugf If I fiee to these 
Can I go ftt>m HimT and the eea la Hia, 
The sea la Hia : He made iu** 
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ig on thna hopeftilly she heard, 
>ped herself; but when he tnrn*d 



Enoch 

Caat hia strong arma about hia drooping wift^ 
And klas*d hia wonder4trlcken little ones; 
But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After a night of Ibverona wakeftUness, 
When Annie would have raised him Enoch said, 
"Wake him not; let him sleep; how should the 

ehUd 
Kemember thiaT" and kiss*d him in his cot, 
But Annie from her baby's forehead dipt 
A tiny curl, and gave it: this he kept 
Thro' all hia fhtnre; but now hastily caught 
His bundle, waved hia hand, and went his way. 

She, when the day that Enoch mention'd came, 
Borrow'd a glass, but all In vain : perhape 
She could not fix the glass to suit her eye ; 
Perhape her eye waa dim, hand tremulous : 
She saw bhn not: and while he atood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the veesel paaU 

Ev*n to the last dip of the vanishing sail 
She watch'd it, and departed weeping for him ; 
Then, tho* ahe monrn'd his absence aa hia grave. 
Set her sad will no less to chime with hia. 
But throve not In her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of Ilea, 
Nor asking overmuch and taking less. 
And still foreboding "What would Enoch sayf 
For more than once, in days of difflcnlty 
And pressure, had she sold her wares for I 
Than what she gave in buying what she sold : 
She fail'd and ssdden'd knowing It; and thus, 
Expectant of that news which never came, 
Oain*d for her own a scanty sustenance. 
And lived a lilb of silent melancholy. 

Now the third chOd waa sickly bora and grew 
Tet sicklier, tho* the mother cared for it 
With all a mother's care: nevertheless. 
Whether her business often call*d her from it. 
Or thro' the want of what it needed most. 
Or meana to pay the voice who best could tcU 
What moat it needed— howsoe'er it was, 
After a lingering,— ere she was aware,— 
Like the c^^ed bird escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away. 

In that same week when Annie bnrled It, 
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Philip'to tra« heart, which hnngei'd for her peaea 
(Since Bnoch left he had not look*d apon hei), 
Smote him, aa haying kept aloof ao long. 
"Sorely," said Philip, "I may tee her now, 
May be some little comfort ;" therefore went, 
Past thro* the solitary room in ftont, 
Pansed for a moment at an inner door, 
Then struck it thrloe, and, no one opening, 
Bnter'd ; but Annie, seated with her grief, 
Fresh fh>m the burial of her little one, 
Cared not to look on any bmnan Ihee, 
But tom*d her own toward the wall and wept 
Then Philip standing op said fUteringly, 
"Annie, I came to ask a tkror of yon." 

He spoke : the passion in her moan'd reply, 
"Favor ftom one so sad and ao forlorn 
As I am r half abaah*d him ; yet nnask*d. 
His bashfulnesB and tendemesa at war. 
He set himself beside her, saying to her: 

" I came to apeak to yon of what he wiah*d, 
Enoch, yonr hnsband : I have ever said 
Ton chose the best among na— a strong man : 
For where he flxt his heart he set his hand 
To do the thing he will'd, and bore it thro*. 
And wherefore did he go this weary wayt 
And leave you lonely f not to see the world— 
For pleasure f— nay, but for the wherewithal 
To give his babes a better oringlng-np 
Than his had been, or yours t that was his wish. 
And if he come again, vext will he be 
To find the preclotui morning hours were lost 
And it would vex him even in his grave, 
If he could know his babes were running wild 
Like colts about the waste. So, Annie, now~ 
Have vre not known each other all our lives f 
I do beseech you by the love yon bear 
Him and his children not to say me Day>- 
For, if yon will, when Enoch comes again 
Why then he shall repay me— if you will, 
Annie— for I am rich and well-to-do. 
Now let me put the boy and girl to school ' 
This is the favor that I came to aak.** 

Then Annie with her brows against the wall 
Answered, "I cannot look yon in the flice; 
I seem so foolish and so broken down ; 
When yon came in my sorrow broke me down ; 
And now I think yonr kindness breaks me down ; 
But Bnoch lives ; that is borne in on me ; 
He will repay yon : money can be repaid ; 
Not kindness such as yours.** 

And Philip ask*d 
"Then you will let me, Annie f" 

There she tnm*d, 
She rose, and flxt her swimming eyes upon him. 
And dwelt a moment on his kindly (kce. 
Then calling down a blessing on his head 
Caught at his hand and wrung it pasaionately, 
And past into the little garth beyond. 
So lifted up in spirit he moved away. 

Then PhQlp put the boy and girl to school, 
And bonght them needful books, and eveiy way, 
Like one who does his duty by his ovm. 
Made himself theirs ; and tho* for Annie's sake 
Fearing the lasy gossip of the port. 
He oft denied his heart hia dearest wish. 
And seldom crost her threshold, yet he sent 
Gifts by the children, garden-herbs and fruit. 
The late and early roses from his wall. 
Or conies ftx>m the down, and now and then. 
With aome pretext of fineness in the meal 
To save the offence of charitable, flour 
From hia tall mill that whistled on the waste. 



But Philip did not fiithom Annie's mind : 
Scarce could the woman when he came npoti her, 
Out of ftiU heart and boundless gratitude 
Light on a broken word to thank him with. 
But Philip waa her children's all-in-all ; 
From diatant comers of the street they ran 
To greet his hearty welcome heartily; 
Lorda of his house and of hia mill were they; 
Worried his passive ear with petty wrongs 
Or pleasures, hung upon him, p]ay*d with him 
And caU*d him Father Philip^ Philip gahi*d 
As Enoch loat ; for Bnoch aeem*d to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream. 
Faint aa a figure seen In eaily dawn 
Down at the Ihr end of an avenue. 
Going we know not where ; and so ten years, 
Since Bnoch left his hearth and native land. 
Fled forward, and no newa of Bnoch cameL 

It chanced one evening Annie's ehlldxen long's 
To go with others, nutting to the wood. 
And Annie would go with them ; then they b^g'd 
For Father Philip (aa they him call*d) too: 
Him, like the working-bee In blossoni-dusly 
Blanch*d with hia mill, they found ; and saying to 

him, 
"Come with us. Father Philip,** he denied ; 
But when ^Jie children pluck*d at him to go^ 
He langh*d, and yielded readily to their wish. 
For was not Annie with them? and they went 

But after scaling half the weaxy down, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, all 'her force 
Faird her; and sighing "Let me rest*' she said: 
So Philip rested with her well-content ; 
While all the younger ones with jubilant cries 
Broke from their eiders, and tumultnously 
Down thro' the whitening haiela made a plunge 
To the bottom, and dispersed, and bent or broke 
The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters, crying to each other 
And calliug, here and there, about the wood. 

But Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember'd one dark hour 
Here in thla wood, when like a wounded lift 
He crept into the shadow : at last he aald, 
Lifting his honest forehead, ** Listen, Annie^ 
How merry they are down yonder in the wood.** 
"Tired, Annie f for she did not speak a word. 
** Tired r** but her face had fall'n upon her hands; 
At which, as with a kind of anger in him, 
**The ship was lost," he said, **the ship was lost! 
No more of that I why should you kill yourself 
And make them orphans quite V* And Annie Mid, 
**I thought not of it : but— I know not why— 
Their voices make me feel ao solitary.** 

Then Philip coming somewhat closer spoka 
** Annie, there is a thing upon my mind. 
And it haa been upon my mind so long. 
That tho' I know not when it first came there, 
1 know that It will out at last O Annie, 
It is beyond all hope, agidnat all chance. 
That he who left you ten long years ago 
Should still be living; well then--Iet me speak: 
I grieve to see you poor and wanting help: 
1 cannot help you aa I wish to do 
Unless— they say that women are so quick— 
Perhaps you know what I would have you knoW' 
I wish you for my wife. I fain would prove 
A father to your children : I do think 
They love me aa a flither : I am sure 
That I love them as if they were mine own t 
And I believe, if you were ihst my wife, 
That after all these sad uncertain years, 
We might be still as happy aa €k>d grants 
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any of Hia crMtores. Think upon it: 
or I am well-to-do— no Ida, no care, 

b barthen, aave my cars for yon and yoora ; 
nd we have known each other all onr lives, 
Dd I haVe lored yoo longer than yon know.** 

Then anawer'd Annie ; tenderiy she spoke: 

Yon have been as Qod*s good angel In onr house. 

od bless yon for it, God reward yon for it, 

blllp, with something happier than mysellL 

m ODS loTe twice 7 can yon be ever loved 

B Enoch was t what is it that yon ask r** 

1 am content,** he answer*d« ** to be loted 
lltUe after Enoch.** "O,** ahe cried, 

'Ared as it were, " dear Philip, wait a while : 
Enoch comes — bot Enoch wUl not come— 
et wait a year, n year is not so long: 
irely I shall be wiser in a year: 
wait a little I" PhUip sadly said, 
Annie, as I have waited all my lil^ 
well may wait a little.'* " Nay,» she cried, 

I am boand: yon have my promise— in a year: 
ill yen not bide yonr year as I bide mine f** 
nd Philip answered, "I will bide my year.** 

Here both were mnte, till Philip glancing up 
iheld the dead flame of the fallen day 
iss from the Danish barrow overhead ; 
len fearing night and chill for Annie rose, 
id sent his voice beneath him thro* the wood. 
;> came the children laden with their spoil ; 
len all descended to the port, and there 
; Annie's door he paneed and gave his hand, 
ying gently, " Annle^ when I spoke to yon, 
lat was yonr honr of weakness. I was wrong, 
nm always boond to yon, bnt yon are firee.** 
ten Annie weeping answer'd, ** I am bonnd.** 

9he spoke ; and in one moment as it were, 
hile yet she went abont her honsehold ways, 
'*n as she dwelt upon his latest words, 
lat he had lovid; her longer than she knew, 
lat automn tdtor'sntnmn flash*d again, 
id there he'sWod'ohce more before her fooe, 
aiming her prbmlMB.' "Is it a yearf** she ask'd. 
kTes, if the nnt^'* He teid, **be ripe again: 
)me ont and see.*' BAt she— she pnt him off>- 
much to look u>-isach a change— a month— 
ve her a month— she knew that she wss bonndp^ 
month— no more. Then Philip with his eyes 

II of that lifelong hunger, and his voice 
aking a little like a drunkard's hand. 

Take yonr own time, Annie, take yonr own time.** 
id Annie conld have wept for pity of him ; 
id yet she held him on delayingly 
1th many a scarce-believable excuse, 
ying his truth and his long^enflbranoe^ 
11 half-another year had slipt away. 

3j this the lasy gossips of the port, 

•horrent of a calculation crost, 

gan to chafe as at a personal wrong. 

me thought that Philip did but trifle with bar ; 

me that she but held off to draw him on; 

id others laugh'd atiier and Philip too, 

simple folk that knew not their own minds; 
id one. In whom all evil fancies dung 
fc serpent eggs together, langhingly 
Duld hint at worse in either. Her own eon 
CIS silent, tho' he often look'd his wish ; 
t evermore the daughter prest upon her 
< wed the man so dear to all of them 
id lift the household out of poverty; 
id Phlllp*s rosy flkoe oontracttng grew 
revrom and want and all these things fbll on her 
arp aa reproach. 

At laat one night it chanced 
at Annie could not sleepy bnt earnestly 
ky'd I ^ ^ign, "ay Enoch, is he gone?" 



Then compass'd round by the blind wall of night 

Brook'd not the expectant terror of her heart, 

Started lh)m bed, and struck herself a light. 

Then deeperately seised the holy Book, 

Suddenly set it wide to And a sign. 

Suddenly put her flnger on the text, 

<* Under a palmtree.** T^t was nothing to her: 

No meaning there: she closed the book and slept: 

When 1o 1 her Enoch sitting on a height, 

Under a palmtree, over him the Sun ; 

" He is gone," she thought, ** he is happy, he is sing* 

ing 
Hosanna in the highest: yonder ahines 
The Sun of Righteousness, and these be palms 
Whereof the happy people strowing cried 
• Hosanna in the highest i*" Here she woke^ 
Resolved, sent tar him and said wildly to him, 
** There is no rsason why we ehonld not wed." 
"Then for God*s sake," he anfwer'd, "both ont 

sakes, 
So yon will wed me, let it be at once." 

So these were wed and merrfly rang the bella, 
Merrily rang the bells and they were wed. 
But never merrily beat Annie's heart 
A footstep seem'd to fldl beside her path. 
She knew not whence} a whisper on her ear. 
She knew not what; nor loved ahe to be left 
Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 
What aQ'd her then, that ere ahe entei'd, often 
Her hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch. 
Fearing to enter: niillp thought he knew: 
Such doubts and fears were oommou to her state. 
Being with child: bnt when her child was bom. 
Then her new child was as henelf renew'd. 
Then the new mother came abont her heart. 
Then her good Philip was her all-in-all. 
And that mysterious instinct wholly died. 

And where was Enoch f Prosperously sall'd 
The ship "Qood Fortune,** tho^ at setting forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelm'd her, yet unvezt 
She dipt across the summer of the wwld, 
Then after a long tumble abont the Cape 
And fkeqnent interchange of foul and Ihir, 
She passing thro* the smUmer world again. 
The breath of Heaven came eontinuaUy . 
And sent her sweetly by the golden itHm, 
Till silent in her oriental haven. 

There Enoch traded fbr hImseU; and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those times, 
A gilded dragon, also^ for the babes. 

Lssa lucky 6er home-voyage : at first indeed 
Thro* many a UAr sea-drde, day by day. 
Scarce-rocking, her fhH-bnsted flgure-head 
Stared o'er the ripple feathering from her bows: 
Thou fo]ldw*d calms, and then winds variable. 
Then baffling, a long course of them : and last 
Storm, such aa drove her under moonless heavens 
Till hsrd upon the cry of *' breakers'* came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and two others. Half the night, 
Bnoy'd upon floating tackle and broken spars. 
These drifted, stranding on an Ide at mom 
Rich, bnt the loneliest in a lonely sea. 

Ko want was there ot human sustenance, 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts and nourishing roots: 
Nor save for pity waa it hard to take 
The hdpless life so wild that it was tame. 
There in a seaward-gazing mountain-gorge 
They built, and thatch*d with leaves of palm, a hat. 
Half hut, half native cavern. So the three. 
Set in this Eden of all plenteousnesa, 
Dwelt with eternal suamMT, ill-contont. 
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For DIM, the TODDsnt, hardly m 
Hurt In tbu nlgbt of iDddau rain 
L*f llDgertng out a tbcM-TCnn' di 



And Bnodi's coinnde, eirelwi of hloiHilt 
Ftr»-hal]o«lDg Uilt Id Indlu bahlon, fell 
Bnu-atTlckcn, ind Ibat otber Uv*d ■lone. 
Id thoM Iwo duth* be rud Ood'a wuslDg "wdt.'' 

The moanUlD wooded to the puk, Ihe Iimu 
And wludlDg gladea high np like wtji to HeBTCD, 
Tta< ileudBr coco'* drooploK ciown at plumn, 
Tbe llghinLDg Hull oC iDtecl uid ot blid, 
The Intlre nf tbe long conTolriilnKa 
Th>t cali'd aroand Uw atateljr ilsnu. ud nu 
BVq la the limit of tbe Uud, the glowa 
And glorlee or tbe bn»d belt of ibe world. 
All tbe«e be uw ; bat wbu be (aln bmd eeen 
He coDid not «ee, tbe klndl^r bnmAii bee. 
Nor eier hear a Undlj TOlce, bat heard 
The myriad ahiiek of wheeling ocean-fowl. 
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ire he ranged, or all dej long 
Hat ofMD Id tlie seaward-gailng gorge, 
A Bbtpffreck'd laUor, waitlog fur a aall : 
No aall from day In day, but erery day 
The BaDritB broken Into icarlet Bhafla 
Among tbe palma and feme and precipices; 
The blaie npun tbe walem to the eail : 
— — ---n bla talan' "-' 
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Then the great atan that globed lhemiel*ea ta 

The ballowet-bellowlDg ocean, and agnli 
The Bcarlet ahafia ot 



Tbere, often aa he watcb'd or aeem'd to watch. 
So Btlll, tbe golden liunl on him paueed, 
A pbanlom mads of many pbantoma mond 
Bafoi« blm haantlDg blm, or be blmeelf 
Mored bmntliig people, ihtuga and places, knoiTB 
Far la ■ darker lale beyond Uie Uaej 
Tbe babea, tbetr babble, Annie, the email honaa, 
Tbe cllmbliig etreet, Ibe mill, tbe leafy lanes, 
Tbe peaiock-yewlree and the lonely Hall, 
The home be droie, the boat be sold, tbe cUll 
November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, 
The gentle ahower, the smell of dylug leaves, 
And the low moan of leaden-color'd seaa. 

Onc« likewise. In the ringing of his ean, 
Tho" Iklnlly, merrily— fiir and far awly— 
He beard Ibe peallog of hla pariah belli ; 
Then, tho' he knew sol wherefore, ataried np 
Shnddering, and wben Ibe beantsont hateful isle 
Iteiom'd upon him, had not bis poor heart 
Spoken with That, whicfa b^ng ererywhere 
let* none, who ipeaka wllb Him, aeem alt alone. 
Surely ibe man bad died of aolilade. 

TbBB orer Bnoch'a early-slliering head 
The annny and rainy esaaons came and went 
Tear after year. His bopes to see hla own, 
And pace ihe sacred old familiar fields, 
Not yei bad perish'd, when bis lonely doom 
Came saddeoly to an end. Another ship 
(3be wauted water) blown by bnOIng winds 
Like the Good Fortnne, IToDi her destined course, 
SUy'd by this isle, not knowing where she lay; 
Por elnce the mate had seen at early dawn 
Aemaa ■ break on the mtot-wnatben lale 
The ellent water slipping from the biOa, 
They sent a crew that lauJIng bunt away 



With clamor. Downward from hla momitaln gBcp 
Slept the long-halted lung-bearded ■uliiAry, 
Brown, looking hardly hnman, stiau^y dad, 
Mntterlcg and tnombllog, Idlotlike li *«m'd. 
With Inarticulate rage, and nuking nigna 
They knew not what : and yet he led the way 
To where the rlTnlets of sweet water ran : 
And ever ss he mingled with the ciww. 
And heard them talking, hie long-bcxindeD toagv 
Waa luoesn'd, till he miide them nnderHABd; 
Whom, when Ih^ caaka were QU'd Uwy took alicari, 
And there the tale h* ntter'd brokenlj. 
Scarce credited at first bnt more and cnroc, 
melted all who llBten'it to It: 
And clothes they gars blm and free puwage bow: 
Bnt oft he work'd among the rest and abnuk 
His Isolallon (torn him. None of Iheae 

from hie county, or conld annrer bins. 
If qnestlon'd, aught of what be cared to know. 
LDd dull the voyage was with long delaja, 
Tbe vessel acaiu sea-worthy ; bnl ercimore 
Sis hney dad before the laiy wind 
Relnrnlng, till beneath a clonded moon 
" like a lover down thro' all bla blood 
iw in tbe dewy meadowy moming-breatli 
England, blown across her gboatty wuH: 
And that aame morning oUcerB and men 
Levied a kindly tax upon Ibemselvea, 
Pitying tbe lonely man, and gave blm tt; 
Then motlog i^i the coast the; landed him, 
v'n In Ibat harbor whence he aail'd befoK. 

Tbere Bnoch apoka no word to any one^ 
Batbomeward,-'bome,— wbaihomel had bealuBi! 
Hla home be walk'd. Bright waa that aftrrDan, 

bnt chill; Ull drawn thro' either chaaia. 
Where either haven opeu'd on (he deeps, 
Eoll'd a Bea>haae and whclm*d tbe world In grvy^ 
Cnt off Ibe length of highway on before, 

id left but narrow breadth to left and right 
Of wither'd bolt or tilth or paatnrage. 

(h-naked tree tbe Robin piped 
lie, and thro' the dripping haie 
Tbe dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down. 
Thicket the driule grew, deeper the gloom; 
Last, aa it reem'd, ■ great mlat'blotled light 
lared on him, and be came upon the place. 

Then down the long etreet having slowly atolea 
Bis heart foreshadowing all calamity, 
His eyes npon the stones, he reach'd the home 
Where Apnle lived and loved him, and bU babes 
r seven happy yean were boin ; 
either light nor mnrmor there 
gleam'd thro' the drlaale) crept 
Still downward thinking "dead or dead to mel' 

Down to the pool and narrow wharf he went, 
Seeking a Uvern which of old he knew, 
' front of timber-croet antiquity, 

I propt, worm-eaten, mlnoualy old. 
He thonght it must have gonei but he waa gmt 
Wbu kept It: and hla widow, Miriam Lane, 
Wllb dally-dwindling proAUi held the houe; 
A haunt of brawling seamen once, but now 
Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering men. 
Tbere Enoch rested silent msDy days. 

Bnt Miriam Lane was good and garmlona, 
Nor let blm be. bnt often breaking In, 
Told blm, with other annata of the port. 
Not knowing— Enoch was lo brown, so boWd, 
So broken— all the story of hii bouae. 
His baby's desth, h> 



How Philip pat her ill l|. 
And kept them ^^J^^ 
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fo shadow put, nor motion ; any one, 
legarding, well had deem*d he felt the tale 
€88 than the teller: only when ahe closed, 
Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost,** 
[e, shaking his gray head pathetically, 
Repeated mattering ** Cast away and lost ;" 
Lgaln in deeper inward whlapers '* Lost I** 

Bot Enoch yeam*d to see her face again; 

If I might look on her sweet fkce again 
LDd know that she is happy.*' So the thought, 
[annted and harass'd him, and drove him forth 
d evening when the dall November day 
('as growing duller twilight, to the hilt. 
*here he sat down gazing on all below; 
'here did a thousand memories roll upon him, 
Inspeakable for aadnesa. By and by 
^he ruddy square of comfortable light, 
'ar-blazing iota the rear of Philip's house, 
Lllnred him, as the beacon-blaze allures 
'he bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
kgalnst it, and beats out his weary life. 

For Philip's dwelling fronted on the street, 
?he latest house to landward ; but behind, 
Vith one small gate that open'd on the waste, 
ciourish'd a little garden square and wall'd : 
knd in it throve an ancient evergreen, 
L yewtree, and all round It ran a walk 
}( shingle, and a walk divided it : 
Int Enoch shunn*d the middle walk and stole 
Tp by the wall, behind the yew ; and thence 
?hat which he better might have shnnn'd, if griefe 
Jke his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 

For cups and silver on the burnished board 
(parkled and shone ; so genial was the hearth ; 
ind on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
'hi lip, the slighted suitor of old times, 
(tout, roey, vrith his babe across his knees ; 
Lnd o'er her second father stoopt a girl, 
L later but a loftier Annie Lee, 
ralr-halr'd and tall, and from her lifted hand 
)angled a length of ribbon and a ring 
?o tempt the babe, who rear'd his creasy arms, 
;aught at and ever miss'd it, and they langh'd : 
Lnd on the left hand of the hearth he saw 
The mother glancing oftoi toward her babe, 
Int turning now and then to speak with him, 
ler son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 
kjid saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 

Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
lis wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
lers, yet not his, upon the father's knee, 
Lnd all the warmth, the peace, the happiness, 
Lnd his own children tali and beantlftO, 
knd him, that other, reigning in his place, 
x)rd of his rights and of his children's love,— 
?hen he, tho* Miriam Lane had told him all, 
because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Itagger'd and ahook, holding the branch, and feer'd 
Co send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
V^hich in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
¥ould shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 

He therefore turning softly tike a thief, 
^st the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
Ind feeling all along the garden-wall, 
jest he should swoon and tumble and be fbund, 
^rept to the gate, and open'd it, and closed, 
ks lightly as a sick man's chamt>er4oor, 
lehind him, and came out upon the wastt. 

And Chers he would have knelt, but tliat his 

knees 
Vere f««Ki« m that flilling prone he dug 
Us tin ^e wet earth, and pray'd. 



" Too hard to b^r ! why did they take me thence f 

Ood Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 

A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too I must I not speak to these ? 
They know me not. I should t>etray myselC 
Never: no father's kiss for me,— the girl 
So like her mother, and the lioy, my son." 

There speech and thought and nature Caird a little^ 
And he lay tranced : but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again. 
All down (he long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain. 
As tho* it were the burthen of a song, 
** Not to tell her, never to let her know.** 

He was not alt unhappy. His resolve 
UplMre him, and Arm fhith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating up thro'* all the bitter world, 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea. 
Kept him a living souL **This miller's wife,'* 
He said to Miriam, **that you told me of. 
Has she no fear that her first husband lives t** 
"Ay, ay, poor soul," said Miriam, **fear enow I 
If you could tell her yon had seen him dead. 
Why, that would be her comfbrt :** and he thought, 
"After the Lord has call'd me she sliall know, 

1 wait His time,** and Enoch set himself; 
Scorning an alms, to work whereby to live. 
Almost to all things could he turn his hand. 
Cooper he was and carpenter, and wrought 
To malw the boatmen fishing-neis, or help'd 
At lading and unlading the tall barks. 

That brought the stinted commerce of those days * 
Thus earn'd a scanty living for himself: ^. 

Tet since he did but lat>or for himself; 
Work without hope, there was not life In It 
Whereby the man could live; and as the year 
Roll'd itself round again to meet the day 
When Enoch tud retum'd, a languor came 
Upon him, gentie sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man, till he could do no more. 
But kept the house, his chair, and last his bed. 
And Enoch Iwre his weakness cheerfhlly. 
For sure no gladller does the stranded wreck 
See thro' the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despaired of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him, and the close of alL 

For thro* that davming gleam*d a kindlier hope 
On Enoch thinking, "After I am gone. 
Then may she learn I loved her to the last.** 
He call'd aloud for Miriam Lane and said, 
** Woman, I have a secret— only swear. 
Before I tell you— ewear upon the book 
Not to reveal it, till you see me dead.** 
*' Dead,** clamor*d the good woman, " hear him talk 1 
I warrant, man, that we shall bring you round.** 
"Swear,** added Enoch sternly, '*on the iMMk.** 
And on the t>ook, half-frlghted, Miriam sworsu 
Then Enoch rolling his gray eyes upon her, 
"Did you know Enoch Arden of this townt** 
"Know himt** she said, "I knew him thr away. 
Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the street; 
Held his head high, and cared for no man, he." 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answer'd her; 
** His head Is low, and no man cares fbr him. 
I think I have not three days more to live ; 
I am the man.** At which the woman gave 
• A half-incredulous, half-hysterical cry. 
"Ton Arden, you! nay,— «nre he was a fool 
Higher than yon be." Enoch said again. 
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"Xy God bu bow-d in 
Mr grief uid KilltDde i 
NeveribelMa, know jon 
Wb8 nwiried — but I 






I married ber who manisd Pblllp BiJ. 
Sit, Helen." Tbeu ba told bar of bli lOjiaga, 
Ul« wrecl^ hi* lonely lite, bla coming lu«k, 
Hla gulng In on Auule, 111* remit*, 
And bow be kept It. As tfai woman heud, 
Fu( llaw'd tbe cnmot of ber aaej t«)ua. 
While In hei beart ahe j'eam'd loceeeuitlj 
To nuh abroad ali round the little baven. 
Proclaiming Enocb Arden and bit woeai 
But awed and promlae-baimdeD ebe rorbore, 
Sajing odIj, " Bee four baima befora yon go 1 
Eb, let me felcb 'Bm, Arden," uid aroee 
Bager la bring Ibem down, for Enoch hung 
A moment on ber woidi, but tben replied: 

"Woman, dletnrb me not now at Ibe laat, 
Bat lei me bold mr pnrpoae till I die. 
811 down again ; mirk me and nnderatimd. 
While 1 bave power to speak. I cbarge yon n< 
Wbeu jDu tball eee ber, tell ber that I died 
Blesimg her, praying ror ber, loving her; 

As when ehe laid ber bead'beslde mj own. 
And tell my daugbtsr Annie, wbom 1 saw 
Bo like bar motber, tbat mr meal breilh 
Was spanC Is bleating her and pra^lDg for her 
And tall mj aon tbal 1 died Uenlng him. 
And M7 to PhUlp tbat I blest Um too: 



It tnftUng bat good. 



BM if my children ca 


» to aee me dead. 


Who barfly knew m 


UTlng. let tbem OAoa. 


am their Iktber! ba 




For my dead laoa wo 


nld TCI her aFus-lUto. 


And Do> there It bn 


one of all m» Wood, 


Who wlU embrace m 








And I hare borne It with me aU tboe 7«n. 


And thought to bear It with me to I117 gn** 



mlDd It d „ , 

Uy babe In bllsa ; wberefore when I am gone. 
Take, give her tblt, lor It may comtoit her; 
It will moreorer be a token to bar 
That I am be." 

He ceased: and 'Miriam I^ne 
Uade such a voluble anawer promising aU, 
That once again be nll'd bit ejea npon her 
Repeating all he wlib'd, and once again 



Tben tbe tbitd night after this. 
While Enoch alnmber'd motlonleaa and pale, 
And Hlrlam watch'd and doiad at interrals; 
There came to load a calling at the aea, 
Tbat all tbe bousea In the btran rang. 
He woke, he rose, be spread bla anna abraad 
Crying with a lond voice "A aalll a aail! 
I am saied ;■' and to fell back and ({nke do un 

So past the strong heroic sonl iwaj. 
And when they bnrled him tbe llltle port 
Had aaldom seen a costlier faneral. 
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ADDITIONAL POEMS. 



ATLMER S FIELD. 

1793. 

DoBT are our frames; and, gilded dost, oor pride 
Looks only for a moment whole and aonnd; 
Like that long-buried body of the king, 
Koand lying with his arns and ornaments, 
Which at a touch of light, an air of heaven, 
ilipt into ashes and was foond no more. 

Here is a story which in roagher shape 
'ame from a griuled cripple, whom I saw 
MiDDing himself in a waste field alone— 
)ld, and a mine of memories— who had serred, 
jQug since, a bygone Hector of the place, 
Vnd been himself a part of what he told. 

SiK Aturb ATLMnt, that almighty man, 
^he county God— In whoee capadoos hall, 
lang with a handred shields, the Ikmily tree 
•prang (h>m the midriff of a prostrate king— 
^hose blazing wyvem weachercock*d the spire, 
•tood from his walls and wing'd his entry-gates 
Lnd swang besides on many a windy sign — 
Vhoee eyes ttom nnder a pyramidal head 
aw from his windows nothing save his own— 
^hat lovelier of his own had he than her, 
[is only child, his Bdith, whom he loved 
kjB heiress and not heir regretfhllyr 
lat **he that marries her marries her name" 
*hls flat somewhat soothed himself and wife, 
[is wife A fkded beauty of the Baths, 
asipid as the qaeen npon a card ; 
[er all of thooght and bearing hardly more 
han his own shadow in a sickly snn. 

« 

A land of hops and poppy-mingled com, 
fttle about it stirring save a brook! 
sleepy land where ander the same wheel 
he same old rat would deepen year by year; 
^here almost all. the village had one name; 
^here Aylmer followed Aylmer.at the Hall 
nd Averill Averill at the Rectory 
hrlce over: so that Rectoiy and Hall, 
imnd In an immemorial intimacy, 
'ere open to each other: tho* to dream 
tiat Love could bind them closer well had made 
tie hoar hair of the Baronet bristle up 
1th horror, worse than had he heard his priest 
'each an Inverted scripture, sons of men 
laghtera of God ; so sleepy was the land. 

And might not AveriU, had he wlird It so, 

»mewbere beneath his own low range of roob, 

ftve alao set his many-shielded treet 

lere waa an Aylmer-Averill marriage once, 

ben the red rose was redder than itself, 

id Tork*s white rose as /ed as Lancaster's, 

itb wounded peace which each had pricked to 

death, 
^ot proven,** Averill said, or laughingly, 
9<>in« other race of Averills**— prov*n or no, 
hat e "-at, if other or the samef 

lasB tethers but himselH 



With Averill, and a year or two before 
Call*d to the bar, but ever cali'd away 
By one low voice to one dear neighborhood. 
Would often, In his walks with Bdith, claim 
A distant kinship to the gracious blood 
That ahook the heart of Bdith hearing hhn. 

Sanguine he was: a but less vivid hue 
Th^n of that islet in the chestnuV'bloom 
Flamed in his cheek ; and eager eyes, that still 
Took Joyfhl note of all things Joyfhl, beam*d 
Beneath a manellke mass of rolling gold. 
Their best and brightest, when they dwelt on hers, 
Bdith, whose pensive beauty, perfect else, 
But subject to the season or the mood. 
Shone like a mystic star between the less 
And greater glory varying to and fht. 
We know not wherefore; bonnteously made. 
And yet so finely, that a troublous touch 
Thinn'd, or would seem to thin her In a day, 
A Joyous to dilate, as toward the light 
And these had been together flrom the flrsL 
Leolin's first nurse was, five years after, hers: 
So much the boy foreran ; but when his date 
Doubled her own, for want of playmates, he 
(Since Averill waa a decade and a half 
His elder, and their parents underground) 
Had tost his ball and flown his kite, and roU*d 
His hoop to plessure Edith, with her dipt 
Against the rash of the air in the prone swings 
Made blossom-ball or daisy-chain, arranged 
Her garden, sow'd her name and kept it green 
In living letters, told her fairy-tales, 
Showed her the (kiry footings on the grass, 
The little dells of cowslip, fidry palms, 
The petty marestall forest, foiry pines. 
Or from the tiny pitted target blew 
What look'd a flight of fklry arrows aim'd 
All at one mark, all hitting: make-believes 
For Edith and himself: or else he forged. 
But that was later, boyish histories 
or battle, bold adventure, dungeon, wreck. 
Flights, terrors, sudden rescues, and trae love 
Crown*d after trial ; sketches rade and fidnt. 
But where a passion yet unbora perhapa 
Lay hidden as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale. 
And thus together, save for eollege-timea 
Or Temple-eaten terms, a couple, fidr 
As ever painter painted, poet sang. 
Or Heav'n in lavish bounty moulded, grew. 
And more and more, the maiden woman-grown, 
He wasted hours with AverOl ; there, when flrst 
The tented wlnter-fleld was broken up 
Into that phalanx of the summer spears 
That soon should wear the garland ; there again 
When burr and bine were gather'd ; lastly there 
At Christmas : ever welcome at the Hall, 
On whose dull sameness his fhll tide of youth 
Broke with a phoephorescenoe cheering even 
My Udy : and the Baronet yet had laid 
No bar between them: dull and self-involved. 
Tall and erect, but bending flrom his height 
With half-allowing smiles for all the world. 
And mighty courteous in the main— his pride 
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Laj deeper than to we*r It u bis rln^ — 

He, Uke id ATlmer iD hie ATlmerisin, 

WuDid cue no more ftir Leolln'i wnlklng wILh ber 

Ttau ror hli old NewfbDDdlaud'i, when the; nu 

To looea bim it the ■tabta^ to! be roK 

Tirofooled u the limit of hie cfaiilD, 

Roaring to make a tbird; and bow tbonld Love, 

Wbom tbe croaa-Ughtnliigi of liiar cbaoee-met ejres 

Ftaah lulo fleir life from notblnii, lUlow 

Sacb dear famUlarlUe* of dSKn t 

Heldom, but wbeu he doee. Muter of alL 

So tbeee joong hearU npt kuowlOK tbat tbejIoTad, 
Not abe at least, nor conKlODs of a bat 
Between tbem, nor ij pllfibt or broken ring 
Bound, but an Immemorial InttnaCT. 
Wander'd at wll], bat oR accompanied 
Bj Averlll: hie, a brolber'a love, Ihat bang 
With vlngB of brooding Bheltet o'er her peace, 
HI^I have been other, aaie for Leoiln'*- 
Wtao kuowi I but ao tbej wander'd, boor by hour 
Qother'd tbe bloaaom that rebloom'd, and drank 
Tbe magic cup that fill'd ItielT aiww. 

A wbtgper half reveal'd her to bemlf. 
For out beyond her lodgea, wfaere tbe brook 
Vocal, wltb here and Uiera a alienee, ran 
Br aaJlowy rime, aroee tbe laborera' bomee, 
A frequent baoat of Edith, on low knoUi 
That dimplint; died Into each other, hula 
At random acatler'd, each a neat Id bloom. 
Eer art, her bond, her connaal all bad vroagbl 
Aboot Ihem : here was one that, sammer-bUuch'r 
Was parcel-bearded with the traveller'a-Joj 
In Autumn, pa/cel Ivj-clad ; and here 
The warm-blue brealhlngi or a hidden hearth 
Broke (Tom a bower of vine and hoDeyiuckle ; 
One look'd ell raaetree, and uolber ware 
A cloae-«e( robe of Jasmine sown with stars! 
Tbie bad a rosy sib of glllyaowera 
About It; Ihia a milky-way on earth, 
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Where once wlih Lenlln at her aide the girl, 
Nnnlng a child, and Inmjng to the warmth 
The tender pink live-beaded baby-eoles, 
Heard the pond mother loniy whisper "Bleaa, 



Blr Ayhner hilf forgot bis laij emllo 
or patron "Oood I my lady'a klnatnas ■ good r 
Hy lady with ber (higera Inleclock'd, 
And rotatory thumbs on silken knee*, 
spirits into each ear 
w tbey flitted o<^ 
9 alWQt the flowerage 
That stood from ont a stiff brocade In which, 
ipleudld seamn, lb*, 
netnaii, ah ao lonj Mgo^ 
Slept thro' the atately mluael of ihoee days : 
" I Edith's eager fancy harried with him 

uch'd thro' the perUoos paise* of hia U&r 
Til) Leolln ever watchful of her eja 
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Among the gift* he left her (poetibly 
Be flow'd and ebb'd aocertsln, lo nturn 
When others bad been tested) there was one; 
A digger, In rich aheath with Jewell au ll 
Sprinkled nboai in gold that branch'd liaelf 
Flae as Ice-ferot oa January panes 
Made bj a breath. I know not whence at Erti, 
Sot of what race, the work: but u be told 
The story, storming a bill-fart of Ibierea 
He got It; for their captain after iglit. 
His comrades having funghl Ibelr last below. 
Was climbing np the valleyi at whau be shot: 
Down from the beetling crag lo which he clan; 
Tumbled the tawny rascal at his f^t. 
This dagger with him, which when no* admimt 
By Edith whom his pleasure was to idess^ 
At once the cosUy Sablb yielded to her. 

And Leolln, coming afler he was gon*^ 
Tost over all her piesenls pelalsntly: 
And when she show'd the wealthy scabbard, njlc 
" Look what a lovely piece of workmanship r 
Slight was bla answer "WeU-I care not for h:' 
Then playing with the blade be prick'd his hied. 
" k gracious gift lo give a lady, thli!" 

Bat would It he more g^cIou^- aik'd lb* g-::!, 

Tere I lo give this gift of hi ' 



That la i 



r No,"aa 



"Uef— hnt I cared not for IL O pi 
I seem to be nngricloosneas llself 
"Take lt,"»he added sweetly, "iho' his gift 
For I am more nDgracloas ev'n than yoo. 



Andn 



irlor 



Tbey tsik'd of; blues were aire of it, be thoogbi: 
Then of the latest tux— where starled-kard 
In each a bottom: "Peter bad the brush. 
My Peter, first:" and did Sir Aylmer kaow 
That great pock-pllten 



Thenir 



:e pleasure echo, band to baud, 
s It were the lubttani:* of It 
lalnis a moment up and down- 
ere warm, lb* birds were wan 



rolling 
Between hie 

"The birds 



We have him now:" and had Str Aylmer beard- 
Nay, but he mast— the land was ringing of ii— 
This blacksmith-border marriage— a«e ihij kB»w— 
Raw from the nuraery— wbo oooid tnat ■ ^Odr 
That cqraed Frai ' ' -*— ' 

And did Sir Ayli 
With neni 
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The boy might get a notion into him ; 

The girl might be entangled ere she knew. 

Sir Aylmer alowly stiffening spoke: 

"The girl and buy, Sir, know their differences !** 

"Good," said his friend, "bat watch!*' and he 

" enongh, 
More than enough, Sir ! I can guard my own." 
They parted, and Sir Aylmer Aylmer watch'd. 

Pale, for on her the thunders of the house 
Had fallen lint, was Edith that same night: 
Pale as the Jephtha's daughter, a rough piece 
'Of early rigid color, under which 
Withdrawing by the counter door to that 
Which Leolin open'd, she cast back upon him 
A piteous glance, and ranish'd. He, as one 
Caught in a burst of unexpected storm, 
And pelted with outrageous epithets. 
Turning beheld the Powers of the House 
On either side the hearth, indignant ; her. 
Cooling her Cilse cheek with a feather-fan, 
Illm glaring, by his own stale devil spurr'd, 
And, like a beast hard-ridden, breathing hard. 
" Ungenerous, dishonorable, base. 
Presumptuous ! trusted as he was with her, 
The sole succeeder to their wealth, their lands, 
The last remaining pillar of their house. 
The one transmitter of their ancient name, 
Their child." « Our child l" "Ourhelresar "Ours!" 

for still. 
Like echoes from beyond a hollow, came 
Uer alcklier iteration. Last be said 
" Boy, mark me ! for your fortunes are to make. 
I pwear you shall not make them out of mine. 
Now inasmuch as you have practised on her, 
Perplext her, made her half forget herself. 
Swerve from her duty to herself and ui— 
Things In an Aylmer deem*d Impossible, 
Far as we track ourselves— I say that this,' 
Else I withdraw favor and countenance 
From yon and yours forever— ehall yon da 
Sir, when yon see her—but yon shall not see her— 
No, you shall write, and not to her, but me: 
And you shall say that having spoken with me, 
And after look'd into yourself, yon find 
That you meant nothing— as indeed yon know 
That yon meant nothing. Such a match as thU! 
Impossible, prodigious T' These were words, 
As meted by his measure of himself. 
Arguing boundless forbeanfiice: after which, 
And Leolin*s horror-stricken answer, "I 
So foul a traitor to myself and her, 
Never, O never," for about as long 
As the wind-hover hangs in balance, paused 
Sir Aylmer reddening frtym the storm within, 
Then broke all bonds of courtesy, and crying 
**Boy, should I find you by my doors again 
My men shall lash you from them like a dog: 
Hence I" with a sudden execration drove 
The footstool fh>m before him, and arose ; 
So, stammering *' scoundrel " out of teeth that ground 
As in a dreadftil dream, while Leolln still 
Ketreated half-aghast, the tierce old man 
Followed, and under his own lintel stood 
Storming with lifted hands, a hoary face 
Meet for the reverence of the hearth, but now, 
Deneath a pale and unImpassion*d moon, 
Vext with unworthy madness, and deform*d. 

Slowly and conscious of the ragcfn} eye 
That watch'd him, till he heard the ponderous door 
V\ow, crashing with long echoes thro' the land, 
Went Leolln ; then, his passions all in flood 
And naiters of his motion, ftariously 
Oow! *' *"'^ht lawns to his brother's ran, 

^Qd heart at Averill's ear: 

fw as he might, amazed : 

VjA been his father's friond* 

J " 



Ho must have seen, himself had seen it long ; 

He must have known, himself had known : besides, 

He never yet had set his daughter forth 

Here in the woman-markets of the west, 

Where our Caucasians let themselves be sold 

Some one, he thought, had slandei'd Leolin to him. 

"Brother, for I have loved you more as scm 

Than brother, let me tell you : I myself— 

What Is their pretty saying? Jilted, Is Itf 

Jilted I was : I say it for your peace. 

Pain'd, and, as bearing in myself the shame 

The woman should have borne, humiliated, 

I lived for years a stunted sunless life; 

Till after our good parents past away 

Watching yo%r growth, I seem'd again to grow. 

Leolin, I almost sin in envying yon : 

The very whitest lamb in all my fold 

Loves yon: I know her: the worst thought she has 

Is whiter eren than her pretty hand: 

She must prove true : for, brother, where two flght 

The strongest wins, and truth and love are strength, 

And you are happy: let her parents be." 

But Leolin cried out the more upon them— 
Insolent, brainless, heartless ! heiress, wealth, 
Their wealth, their heiress \ wealth enough was theirs 
For twenty matches. Were he lord of this. 
Why twenty boys and girls should marry on it. 
And forty blest ones bless him, and himself 
Be wealthy still, ay wealthier. He believed 
This filthy marriage-hindering Mammon made 
The harlot of the cities; nature crost 
Was mother of the foul adolterics 
That saturate soul with body. Name, too I name, 
Their ancient name 1 they might be proud ; its worth 
Was being Edith'e. Ah how pale she had look'd 
Darling, to-night I they must have rated her 
Beyond all tolerance. These old pheasant^lorda. 
These partridge-breeders of a thousand years. 
Who had mlldew*d in their thousands, doing nothing 
Since Egbert— why, the greater their disgrace 1 
Fall back upon a name I rest, rot in that 1 
Not keep It noble, make it nobler f fools. 
With such a vantage-gronnd for nobleness . 
He had known a man, a quintessence of man. 
The life of all— who madly loved— and he. 
Thwarted by one of those old father-fools. 
Had rioted his life out, and made an end. 
He would not do it ! her sweet race and fiiith 
Held him fh>m that : but he had powers, he knew it; 
Back would ho to his studies, make a name. 
Name, fortune too : the world should ring of him 
To shame these mouldy Aylmers in their graves * 
Chancellor, or what is greatest would he be— 
" O brother, I am grieved to ieam your grlef«- 
Give me my fling, and let me say my say." 

At which, like one that sees his own excess. 
And easily forgives it as his own. 
He laugh'd; and then was mute; but presently 
Wept like a storm: and honest Arerill seeing 
How low his brother*^ mood had Allien, fetch'd 
His richest beeswing from a blnn reserved 
For banquets, praised the waning red, and told 
The vintage— when tM$ Aylmer came of age- 
Then drank and past it: till at length the two* 
Tho' Leolln flamed and f^U again, agreed 
That much allowance must be made for men 
After an angry dream this kindlier glow 
Faded with morning, but hia purpose held. 

Tet once by night again the lovers met, 
A perilous meeting under the tall pines 
That darken'd all the northward of her HalL 
Him, to her meek and modest bosom prest 
In agony, she promised that no force. 
Persuasion, no, nor death oould alter her: 
He, passionately hopefhller, would gOb 
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IS raJHled. "Write to me! 

Tbej loved me, snd bacauH I lore tbeir cblld 
Thej bale me: there la war between oi, deuf, 
Wblch brealu ill boadi bat <mn: we niut rem 
Sacred (o one Boolher." So Ibe; lalk'd. 
Poor cblldren, ror tbeir coiDfort! the wind blew 
Tbe ralD of heaven, and tbeir own bitter leirp, 
Tears, and the cnreteas rain of heaveo, mUt 
Upon their facBi, aa they klee'd each other 
Id darkaeia, aad above tbem roar'd the plue. 



To Jeam a lanKuage known but Mnatteriujtlj 
la pbraui here and there at random, loil'd 
MaaleHnB the lawlcaa ecleuce of oar law, 
That codelesa mjrlad of precedent, 
Tbal wlldemeaa of elngle InalAncei, 
Thro' which a lew, bj wit or Airtnne led, 
Uaj beat a palhwar ant to wealth and Rime. 
The Jeeta, that flaah'd abont Uio plcader'a room, 
Llghtnint: of the bonr, the pnn, the ecurrllona tale,. 

In other acandala tbat baTe lived and died, 
And left the living ecandal that ahall die- 
Were dead to bim already; bent ae he iris 
To make disproof of >carn, and etrong in bopes, 
And prodigal o[ all bnlu-labor he. 
Charier of Bleep, sad wine and eieirlsl. 
Except when far ft breathing- while at eve 
Some niggard fraction oi* an hocr he ran 
Bealde tbe river-bank: snd then Indeed 
Harder tbe times were, and the hunde of potrer 
Were bloodier, and tbe according hearti ol men 
Seem'd harder tooj bhl tbe eoft rlver-breete, 
Wblch feDn'd tbe gardens of thai rival rose 
Tet fragnml In a beart remembering 
Bli farmer taike trlth SdlUi, on bIm breathed 
Far pnrelier In hh msblngs to aod fro, > 

Alter his book^ to fioah hie blood with air, 
Then to hli books agslo. Ky lad/t conaln, 
HalT-alckenlng of bis pensioned afternoon. 
Drove in npon the the stodent once or twice, 
Ran a Halajan muck against the tl^ae^ 
llnd golden hopes Ibr France and all mankind, 
Answer'd all qneiltB totichlng those at home 
With a beared ebonlder and a aancy emlie. 



Wilh nmor, and became la other flelds 

iocker7 to the Teamen over ale, 

1 Isnghler to their lords: bat those at bmuE, 

liantem rotlnd * banted creature dnw 
cordon close and closer toiranl the death, 

row*d bar goings out and comings Id; 
Forbade her Orel the hnnse of Avertll, 
~ iceas to tbe weoltbier &niia. 

Laat from her own home-circle of the poor 
They bsn'd her; jM ahe bore it: jet bcr check 
Kept colon wondrooa I bnl, O mrster? ! 
'That amolet drew her down to tbat old oak, 

old, that twentj jeaia before, a part 
'ailing had let appear the brand of John— 

Once grovelike, each huge arm a tite, but now 
~' ' ken base of a blsck tower, a can 

wood, with a aingle flonrtahtoe sprs7. 
There the manorial lord too carlonslj 
liakiug in that millennial lonchwood-daat 
'onnd fur himself a bitter treaenre-trove : 
Inrsl hli own wjrem on the teal, and rrad 
Vrllhing a letter from his child, fur which 
~ams St the moment Leolln's ernlssarr, 

1 crippled lad, and coming tnm'd to fly. 

But acared witb threats of Jail and hatter £tn 
r'd bis poor parish wits 
le brought, and nrore bcelda 
To play their go-between as heretofore 
Nor let them know theinselies bclraj'd, and tbes. 



Sonl-st 



d ttln 



11 inU 



n there: his nearer friend would snj 
"Screw not tbe cord loo eharpiy lest II snap." 
Then lelt stone be plnck'd ber dagger Ihrlta 
From whete hla worldieea heart had kept It irar 
RlBSltiR his TOWS npon it Ilka a knight 
And wrinkled benchers often lalk'd of bIm 
Approtinglj, and prophesied his rise: 
For heart, I think, belp'd head: her lellen too, 
Tho' tar between, and coming atfuIlT 
Like broken music, written as she found 
Or made occsslon, being slricllj walch'd, 
Cham'd him thro' ever? labyrinth till be saw 
An end, a hope, a light brsaJdng upon him. 

But ther ttiat cast bsr spirit Into Eesb, 
Her worldly-wise begelteis, plagued Ibcmtelvea 
To sell ber, those good parenta, for ber good. 
Whiltever eldeet-bom of rank or wealth 
Might lie wtthln ihelr compais. him they tared 
Into their net made pleDuul by the baits 
Of gold and beanly. wooing him to woo. 
So month by month tbe noiss about thslr doors, 
And distant bls» of those dull banqneta, msds 
Tie hightly wirer of their Innocent han 
Falter before he took IL AU In vain, 
finlien, deBsnt, pitying, wroth, rflMmM 
LeolIn'B ttiected rivals from their fuit 
So often, that the Iblly Uklng utncs 
SUpt o'er those laiy limiu doitii the wind 



a him. 



Hating his own leao beart and mlrcrsblc 

Thencclbrward oft from oat s despot dreara 
Panting lie woke, and oft as early as dawn 
Aroused the black republic on his elms, 
Sweeping the Itolhffly from the f»cae, bmFh^d 
Thro' the dim meadow toward hla tresstfre-tmr^ 
Selied it, look borne, snd to my Isdy, who made 









1 ino llilng passion symbol'd there 
e living nerves to fnl the nal: snd bnnl, 
' chidng «l hla own great self defied, 
' Birlktn^ on huge altimbllng-b locks cri'ecors 
In bsbytamf, and dear dimtnntlvea 
^aller'd all over tbe vacabuliry 
Drench a luve sB like a chidden babe, 
\ftor much walling, hush'd Itself at last 
Hopelesa of aoBwer: Ihtn tho' Averlll wmie 
k-ni bade him with good heart rnnaln blioaelf— 
til would be well— the lover heeded not, 



Raging relnm'd : nor waa it well fi 
Kept to the garden now, and grove 

watcher, and Sir Aylmer 1 
Yet bitterer [torn his readings; once iniieed. 

n'd with blB wlaes, or taking pride In ber, 

look'd so sweet, be klBs'd her lenderiy, 
Not knowing what possesB^d him: that one kis 

Leolln'e one strong rival npon earth; 

ided, tor my lady follow'd snit, 
Seem'd hope's retaming race: and then enmad 
k Ifartln'a aummer of hla Aided lore, 
Or ordeal by kindness; after this 
" aeldomcroat hia child without a aneer; 
The mother How'd In ahaiiower acrlnonles: 
cer one kindly amile. one kindly wort : 
that tbe gentle isvaCnre abnt ftijiii aU 
r charitable use. and Rice to foes 
With twenty months of silence, slowly lost 
" ~>r greatly cared to lose, her hold oa lUb. 
i.tI. some low fcver ran^lni^ ronnd tO ^ 
I The weakness of a people i 
Like flies V ' 



iratch'd them ■ 
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Save Christ as wo believe him^fonnd the girl 
And flnxiK her down upon a coach of Are, 
Where careless of the household faces near. 
And crying npon the name of Leoltn, 
She, and with her the race of Aylmer, past. 

Star to star vibrates light : may soul to sonl 
Strike thro' a finer clement of her own ? 
So,— from afar,— touch as at once ? or why 
That nfght, thftt moment, when she named his name, 
Did the keen shriek, "Yes love, yes Edith, ye-s" 
Bhrlll, Un the comrade of his chambers woke, 
And came upon htm half-arisen from sleep. 
With a weird bright eye, sweating and trembling, 
IIU hair as it were crackling into flames. 
Hid body half flung forward In pursuit. 
And his long arms stretch'd as to gra^p a flyer: 
Nor knew he wherefore he had made the cry: 
And being much befool'd and Idioted 
By the rough amity of the other, sank 
As Into sleep again. The second day, 
My lady*s Indian kinsman rushing in, 
A breaker of the bitter news from home, 
Found a dead man, n letter edged with death 
Benide him, and the dagger which himself 
Gave Edith, reddeu'd with no bandit's blood 
" From Edith " was engraven on the blade. 

Then Averlll went and gaxed npon his death. 
And when he came again, his flock believed— 
Beholding how the years which are not Time's 
Had blasted him— that many thonsand days 
Were dipt by horror from his terra of life. 
Yet the sad mother, for the second death 
Scarce touch'd her thro' that nearness of the first, 
And being used to find her pastor texts. 
Sent to the harrow'd brother, praying him 
To speak before the people of her child. 
And fixt the Sabbath. , Darkly that day rose: 
Antnnm*B mock sunshine of the Ikded woods 
Was all the life of It ; for hard on these, 
A breathless burthen of low-folded heavens 
Stifled and chill'd at once: but every roof 
PKJiit out a listener: many too had known 
Edith among the hamlets round, and since 
The parents' harshness and the hapless loves 
And double death were widely murmur'd, left 
Their own gray tower, or plain-faced tabemacl«. 
To hear him ; all In mourning these, and those 
With blots of it about them, ribbon, glove 
Or kerchief; while the church,— one night, except 
For greenish glimmerings thro* the lanceU,— made 
Still paler the pale head of him, who tower'd 
Above them, with his hopes in either grave. 

Long o'er his bent brows linger*d Averlll, 
His face magnetic to the hand from which 
Livid he pluck'd it forth, and labor'd thro* 
His brief prayer-prelude, gave the verse "Behold, 
Yoar house is left unto you desolate l" 
But lapsed into so long a pause again 
As half amaxed, half frighted all hla flock: 
Then from his height and loneliness of grief 
Bore down in flood, and daah*d his angry henrt 
Against the desolatioos of the world. 

Never since our bod earth became one sea, 
Which rolling o'er the palaces of the proud. 
And all but those who knew the living Ood— 
Eight that 'were left to make a purer world— 
When since had flood, flre, earthquake, thunder, 

wrought 
Sncta waste end havoc as the idolatries, 
Which fWmi the low light of mortality 
Shot np their shadows to the Heaven of Heavcn^ 
Anil wonAiipt their own darkness as the Hlirhen? 
'*<}»' '^t, and honor thy brute BaAl, 



And to thy worst self sacrifice thyself; 

For with thy worst self hast thou clothed thy God.** 

Then come a Lord in no wise like to Bail. 

The babe shall lead the lion. Surely now 

The wilderness shall blossom as the rose. 

Crown thyself, worm, and worship thine own lusts I— 

No coarse and blockish Qod of acreage 

Stands oi thy gate for thee to grovel U>— 

Thy God is fiur diffused in noble groves 

And princely halls, and fisurms, and flowing lawns. 

And heaps of living gold that daily grow. 

And title-scrolls and gorgeous heraldries. 

In such a shape doet thou behold thy God. 

Thou wilt not gash thy flesh for him ; for thin« 

Fares richly, in flue linen, not a hair 

Ruflled npon the scarfiikin, even while 

The deathless ruler of thy dying house 

Is wounded to the death that cannot die ; 

And tho* thou numberest with the followers 

Of One who cried " Leave all and follow me." 

Thee therefore with His light about thy feet. 

Thee with His message ringing in thine ears, 

Thee shall thy brother man, the Lord from Heaven, 

Bom of a village girl, carpenter's son, 

Wonderfhl, Prince of peace, the Mighty Ood, 

Count the more base idolater of the two; 

Crueller : as not passing thro* the flre 

Bodies, but souls— thy children's— thro* the smoke. 

The blight of low d es ir e s darkening thine own 

To thine own likeness ; or if one of these, 

Thy better bom unhappily from thee, 

Should, as by miracle, grow straight and fiodr— 

Friends, I was bid to speak of such a one 

By those who most have cause to sorrow for her— 

Fairer than Rachel by the palmy well, 

Fairer than Ruth among the flelds of com. 

Fair as the Angel that said "hall** she seem'd. 

Who entering flll'd the house with sudden light. 

For so mine own was brighten'd : where indeed 

The roof so lowly but that beam of Heaven 

Dawn*d sometimes thro* the doorway f whose the 

babe 
Too ragged to be fondled on her lap, 
Warm'd at her bosom r The poor child of shame, 
The common care whom no one cared for, leapt 
To greet her, wasting his forgotten heart. 
As with the mother he had never known. 
In gambols ; for her fresh and innocent eyes 
Had such a star of morning in their blue. 
That all neglected places of the field 
Broke into nature's music when they saw her. 
Low was her voice, but won mysterious way 
Thro' the seal'd ear, to which a louder one 
Was all but silence— free of alms her hand— 
The hand that robed your cottage-walla with flowers 
Has often toil'd to clothe your little ones ; 
How often placed upon the sick man's brow 
Cool'd it, or laid his feverous pillow smooth ! 
Had you one sorrow and she shared it not ? 
One burthen and she would not lighten Itf 
One spiritual doubt ahe did not soothe ? 
I Or when some heat of difference sparkled on% 
How sweetly would she glide between your wraths. 
And steal you from each other ! for she walk'd 
Wearing the light yoke of that Lord of love, 
Who stlU'd the rolling wave of Galilee ! 
And one— of htm I was not bid to speak— 
Was always with her, whom you also knew. 
Him too yon loved, for he was worthy love. 
And these had been together from the flrst ; 
They might have been together till the last. 
Friends, this frail bark of ours, when sorely trlH, 
May wreck Itself withont the pilot's guilt. 
Without the captain's knowledge : hope with me. 
Whose shame Is that. If he went hence with shame f 
Nor mine the fanlt, If losing both of these 
I cry to vacant chairs and widdW'd walls, 
"My house Is left unto me desolate." 
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While thus he spoke, his hearers wept ; but some, 
Sons of the glebe, with other firowns than those 
That knit themselTes for summer shadow, scowi'd 
At their great lord. He, when it seem*d he saw 
No pale sheet-lightnings from afar, bat forked 
Of the near storm, and aiming at his head. 
Sat anger-charm'd from sorrow, soldier-like, 
Erect: bnt when the preacher's cadence flow'd 
Softening thro' all the gentle attrlbntes 
Of his lost ehUd, the wife, who watch'd his face. 
Paled at a sadden twitch of his iron month ; 
And, "O pray God that he hold np," she tboaght, 
**0r sarely I shall shame myself and hloL" 

'*Nor yonrs theblam&— forwho beside your hearths 
Can take her place— if echoing me you cry 
* Oar house is left unto ns desolate V 
Bat thou, O tliou that killest, hadsi thou known, 
O thon that stonest, hadst thou understood 
The things belonging to thy peace and ours t 
Is there no prophet but the Yoloe that calls 
Boom upon kings, or in the waste ' Repent?* 
Is not our own child on the narrow way. 
Who down to those that sanntor in the broad 
Cries *Come up hither,* as a prophet to us? 
Ts there no stoning save with flint and rock ? 
Tes, as the dead we weep for testify^ 
No desolation but by sword and fire ? 
Tes, as your moanings witness, and myself 
Am lonelier, darker, earthlier for my loss. 
Give me your prayers, for he is past your prayers. 
Not past the living fount of pity in Heaven. 
But I that thought myself long-suffering, meek. 
Exceeding 'poor in spirit '--how the words 
Have twisted back upon themselves and mean 
Vileness, we are grown so proud— I wlsh'd my voice 
A rushing tempest of the wrath of God 
To blow these sacrifices thro* the world- 
Sent like the twelve-divided concubine 
To inflame the tribes ; bnt there— out yonder— earth 
Lightens from her own central Hell— O there 
The red fruit of an old idolatry— 
The heads of chieb and princes (Ul so fiut. 
They cling together in the ghastly sack— 
The land all shambles— naked marriages 
Flash firom the bridge, and ever-murder*d France, 
By shores that darken with the gathering wolf. 
Runs in a river of blood to the sick sea. 
Is this a time to madden madness thent 
Was this a time for these to flaunt their pride ? 
May Pharaoh's darkness, folds as dense as those 
Which hid the Holiest from the people's eyes 
Ere the great death, shroud this great sin from all : 
Doubtless our narrow world must canvass it; 

rather pray for those and pity them 

Who thro* their own desire aocomplish'd bring 
Their own gray hairs with sorrow to the grave— 
Who broke the bond which they desired to break— 
Which else had llnk'd their race with times to 

come— 
Who wove coarse webs to snare her purity, 
Grossly contriving their dear daughter's good- 
Poor souls, and knew not what they did, bat sat 
Ignorant, devising tlfeir own daughter's death 
May not that earthly chastisement suffice? 
Have not our love and reverence left them bare f 
Will not another take their heritage ? 
Will there be children's laughter in their hall 
Forever and forever, or one stone 
Left on another, or Is it a light thing 
That I their guest, their host, their ancient friend, 

1 made by these the last of all my race 
Must cry to these the last of theirs, as cried 
Christ ere His agony to those that swore 
Not by the temple but the gold, and made 
Their own traditions God, and slew the Lord, 
And left their memories a world'b curse—' Behold, 
Tour houK ts left unto you desolate V " 



Euded he had not, but she brook'd no more i 
Long since her heart had beat remoTselessly, 
Her crampt-up sorrow pain'd her, and a eenae 
Of meanness In her unresisting life. 
Then their eyes vext her; for on entering 
He had cast the curtains of their seat aside- 
Black velvet of the costUest^-she herself 
Had seen to that: fain had she closed them now. 
Yet dared not stir to do it, only near'd 
Her husband inch by inch, but wtiei^abe laid, 
Wifelike, her hand in one of his, he veQ^d 
His face with the other, and at once, as fiilla 
A creeper when the prop ia broken^ fell 
The woman shrieking at his feet, and swoon 'd. 
Then her own people bore along the nave 
Her pendent hands, and narrow meagre fnce 
Seam'd with the shallow cares of fifty years : 
And her the Lord of all the landscape round 
Bv'n to its last horizon, and of all 
Who peer'd at him so keenly, follow'd out 
Tall and erect, bat in the middle aisle 
Reel'd, as a footsore ox in crowded ways 
Stumbling across the market to his death, 
Unpitied ; for he groped as blind, and seem'd 
Always about to fall, grasping the pews 
And oaken flnlals till he touch'd the door; 
Yet to the lychgate, where his chariot stood, • 
Strode from the porch, tall and erect again. 

But nevermore did either pass the gate 
Save under pall with bearers. In one month. 
Thro* weary and yet ever wearier hours, 
The childless mother went to seek her chIM; 
And when he felt the silence of his house 
About hlra, and the change and not the change^ 
And those fixt eyes of painted ancestofs 
Staring forever from their gilded walls 
On him their last descendant, his own head 
Began to droop, to fkll ; the man became 
Imbecile ; his one word waa " desolate ;" 
Dead for two years before his death was he ; 
Bnt when the second Christmas came, escaped 
His keepers, and the silence which he Iblt, 
To find a deeper in the narrow gloom 
By wife and child ; nor wanted at his end 
The dark retinue reverencing death 
At golden thresholds ; nor fh>m tender hearts^ 
And those who sorrow* d o'er a vanlsh'd race. 
Pity, the violet on the tyrant's grave. 
Then the great Hall was wholly broken down. 
And the broad woodland parcell'd Into fiiima; 
And where tlie two contrived their daughter^ good. 
Lies the hawk's caat, the mole has made hhi ma. 
The hedgehog underneath the plantain boras^ 
The rabbit fondles his own harmless fiKe, 
The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel there 
Follows the mouse, and all is open field. 



SEA DREAMS. 

A oiTT derk, but gently born and bred ; 
His wifSs, an unknown artist's orphan child- 
One babe was theirs, a Margaret, three years old 
They, thinking that her clear germander eye 
Droopt in the giant-factorled dty-gloom, 
Came, with a month's leave given them, to the 
For which his gains were dock'd, however small : 
dmall were his gains, and hard his work *, beridcs, 
Their slender household fortunes (for the man 
Had risk'd his UtUe) like the little thrlfW 
Trembled in perilous places o'er a 
And oft, when sitting all 
Would darken, as 
And that one 
To buy 81 
How 
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All eand and cliff and deep-lnrnoDlng cave, 

At dote of day : slept, woke, and went the next, 

The Sabbath, plooa Tariere from the chnrch, 

To chapel; where a heated palplteer, 

Not preaching elmple Christ to stmple men, 

Anoonnced the coming doom, and fhlminated 

Against the scarlet woman and her creed: 

For sideways np he swung his arms, and shrieked, 

" Thus, thus with violence,** ev*n as if he held 

The Apocalyptic millstone, and himself 

Were that great Angel; "thus with violence 

Shall Babylon be cast into the sea; 

Then comes the close.** The gentle-hearted wife 

Sat shuddering at the mln of a world; 

lie at bis own : but when the wordy storm 

Had ended, forth they came and paced the shore, 

Ran in and out the long sea-framing caves, 

Drank the large air, and saw, but scarce believed 

(The sootflake of so many a summer still 

Clang to their Csncles) that they saw, the sea. 

80 now on sand they walk*d, and now on dili; 

Lingering about the thymy promontories. 

Till all the sails were darkened in the west. 

And rosed in the east : then homeward and to bed : 

Where she, who kept a tender Christian hope 

Haunting a holy text, and still to that 

Hetuming, as the bird returns, at night, 

" Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,** 

Said, "Love, forgive him:** but ne did not speak ; 

And silenced by that silence lay the wife, 

Hemembering her dear Lord who died for all, 

And musing on the little lives of men. 

And how they mar this little by their feuds. 

But while the two were sleeping, a fbll tide 
Bose with ground-swell, which, on the foremost rocks 
Toaching, upjetted in spirts of wild sea-smoke, 
And scaled in sheets of wasteftil fbam, and fell 
lu vast sea-cataracts— «ver and anon 
Dead claps of thunder ttom within the diffb 
Heard thro* the living roar. At this the babe, 
Their Margaret cradled near them, waiPd and woke 
The mother, and the fether suddenly cried, 
*' A wreck, a wreck !** then tum'd, and groaning said 

" Forgive I How many will say * forgive,* and And 
A sort of absolution in the sound 
To hate a little longer 1 No; the sin 
That neither God nor man can well forgive, 
Hypocrisy, I saw it in him at once. • 
Is it so true that second thoughts are best ? 
Not first, and third, which are a riper first? 
Too ripe, too late 1 they come too late for use. 
Ah love, there surely lives in man and beast 
Something divine to warn them of their foes ; 
And such a sense, when first I flronted him. 
Said, * Trust him not ;' but after, when I came 
To know him more, I lost it, knew him less ; 
Foaght with what seem*d my own uncharity ; 
Sat at his table ; drank his costly wines ; 
Hade more and more allowance for his talk; 
Went fhrther, fool I and trusted him with all, 
All my poor scrapings ttom a dosen years 
Of dust and deskwork ; there is no such mine, 
None; but a gulf of ruin, swallowing gold. 
Not making. Rnin*d ! ruln'd ! the sea roars 
Ruin: a fearfhl night!** 

"Not fearfhl; feir,** 
Said the good wife, " If every star In heaven 
Can make it fair: you do but hear the tide. 
Had yon Ul dreams ?** 

" yes,** he said, ** I dream*d 
Of such a tide swelling toward the land, 
And J '••^^ **•♦ the boundless outer deep 
HwepI *^e shore, and enter*d one 

Of \M that ran beneath the diflik 



I thought the motion of the boundless deep 

Bore through the cave, and I was heaved upon It 

In darkness: then I saw one lovely star 

Larger and larger. *Wliat a world,* I thought, 

*To live in !' but In moving on I found 

Only the landward exit of the cave. 

Bright with the sun upon the stream beyond : 

And near the light a giant woman sat 

All over earthy, like a piece of earth, 

A pickaxe in her hand: then out I slipt 

Into a land all sun and blossom, trees 

As high as heaven, and every bird that sings ; 

And here the nighMight flickering in my eyea 

Awoke me.'* 

"That was then your dream«** she said, 
"Not sad, but sweeL** 

" So sweet, I lay," said he, 
'* And mused upon It, drifting up the stream 
In fancy, till I slept again, and pieced 
The broken vision ; for I dream*d that still 
The motion of the great deep bore me on, 
And that the woman walk*d upon the brink : 
I wonder'd at her strength, and aak*d her of It: 
*It came,* she said, *by working in the mines:* 

then to ask her of my shares, I thought : 
And ask'd ; but not a word ; she shook her head. 
And then the motion of the current ceased. 
And there was rolling thunder; and we reach'd 
A mountain, like a wall of burrs and thorns; 
But she with her strong feet up the steep hill 
Trod out a path : I follow*d ; and at top 

She pointed seaward : there a fleet of glass, 
That seem'd a fleet of Jewels under me. 
Sailing along before a gloomy cloud 
That not one moment ceased to thunder, past 
In sunshine ; right across its track there lay, 
Down in the water, a long reef of gold, 
Or what seem*d gold : and I was glad at flrat 
To think that in our often-ransacked world 
Still so much gold was left; and then I fear*d 
Lest the gay navy there should splinter on It, 
And fearing waved my arm to warn them off; 
An idle signal, for the brittle fleet 
(I thought I could have died to save It) near'd, 
Touched, clink*d, and clashed, and vantsh*d, and I 
woke, 

1 heard the dash so dearly. Now I see 

My dream was Life ; the woman honest Work; 
And my poor venture but a fleet of glass, 
Wreck*d on a reef of visionary gold.* 



»i 



"Nay,** said the kindly wife to comlbrt him, 
"Ton raised your arm, you tumbled down and broke 
The glass with little Margaret*s medldne In it: 
And, breaking that, you made and broke your 

dream: 
A trifle makes a dream, a trifle breaks.** 

"No trifle,** groan*d the husband; "yesterday 
I met him sudd^ly in the street, and ask'd 
That which I ask*d the woman in my dream. 
Like her, he ahook his head. ' Show me the books !* 
He dodged me with a long and loose account 
'The books, the books!* but he, he could not wait. 
Bound on a matter he of life and^leath : 
When the great Books (see Daniel seven and ten) 
Were open*d, I should flnd he meant me well : 
And then began to bloat hlmseli; and oon 
All over with the fet affectionate smile 
That makes the widow lean. * My dearest friend, 
Have faith, have feith t We live by taUht" said he ; 
*And all things work together for the good 
Of those*— it makes me sick to quote hlm-4ast 
Oript my hand hard, and with Qod-bless-you went 
I stood like one that had received a blow : 
I found a hard friend in his loose accounts, 
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Amopg tbe honesi ahoulden of Ihs crowd, 
Ruiiil [ucil In tbe motions of hia back, 
Aud (coundrel Id the lapple^lldloK kaeo.* 



wlfii; 



3 bcMuid, poor •oolr" laid tlie good 



ill: bat do not cell him, lore, 
Beraie joa proTB blm, rottne, and proved, for]; 
tils gain li loxa; tot ba that wrongt bla Mem 
Wronga bimaelf more, and ever Iwan aboDt 
A allent court of Jnatlce In bla breut, 
minieir tbe Jodge and Jons and blmself 
Tbe iitiaoner at the bar, trer condeoin'd.' 
And Ibat dnga down his UK: Iben cornea 



To the iToate deepa logelher. 

Mj wistfal ejea on tvo filr Imagen. 
Botb crown 'd wllb stare aud hlgb imane tb( sua,- 
The ^rglo Molhet atandlng wllb her child 
Higb op on one or those dork mUiEtet-rniDlt- 
T111 she began to toller, and tbe cblld 
Clung to tbe molber, and sent ont a err 
Which mlit with little Hargaret'F, and I wotr^ 
And my dieom awed me : — well — btil whil t- 
dreamat 
: Toan 



"'With all bla conscience and one ej-e n: 
Lore, let me quote these llcea, Ibat yoa mi 
A man la llkewlee connsel lur blmself, 
Too often In that allent conrt of yonra— 
'With all hie conacience and one eye ntkev 
So false, he partly took himself tor Irne ; 



.Whose ploos tallc, w 



Made ' 



!C bla I 



cnifly crowafoot n 
imlng Ood except fur gi 
that useltil name Id va 



Idt Nor said he, "bnt this tlde'a i 

Is, 

anerges, with his Ihieala of doom. 



The diacorda dear 
e shriek of hal 



that yon dream' d abeal, 
e oai passions far too I'kkf 
Ihe mnslchin. So— 
TDuld )ai all Ihe hymns of 



And snakelikc i 

And oft at Bible meetings, o'er the rest 

Ailaing, did hla holy oUy beat. 

Dropping the too rongh H lu Hell and Heafen, 

To tpread the Word by which himself had thrive; 

Uow like yon this old satire t" 

"Nay," ehe tuli 
"I loothe U: he had nerer kindly heart. 
Rot ever cared lo better hla own kind, 
Who Brat wrote salire with no pity In IL 
Bnt will yon hear rap dream, for 1 bad one 
That altogeUier went to mnalct Still 



While yon were rannlDg down 
The dimpled floance of the sea 
Good man, to please Ihe child. 



(t awed me." 



Of that SI 



le told It, harlng dream'd 



^" Bnt ronnd the North, a light, 
A belt. It seem'd, of tnmlnona Tspor, toy. 
And ever In It a low maslcal note 
Strell'd np and died : and, as It swell'd, a ridge 
Of breaker lasned fttim the belt, and etill 
Grew with Ihe growInK note, and when the note 
Had leach'd a thonderons fnttneu on Ihoie iWtli 
Broke, mlit wllb awM light (lUc -«w ::' flui 
Llrlog within the belt) wherebf flu' Hwt 
That all Ihose lines ofcllffa were . HIT- no more. 



One after ene: and then the gr 
Lessening to the lesieoini; mns 
And past into ih^belt and swr 
Hlowiy to mtislci ever when It 



rirljie drPW. 



efbre joa knew. 
" Dead ! who la di 



1 1 spoke to-night! 
ir forgiving bim 
Hi foiglvB the dead.' 



The I 



!, king I 



n from the gaps and chasRiv < 
Unme men aud women In dark c)' 
Some crylog 'Set them np! tbey - 
And othen, 'Let them He, for tbe. 
And aim they atroce and wrangli'd 
ange dnam, the knew n 



" The man yonr eyi poTsod 
A Utile aller yon had parted with him. 
He enddenty dnipt dead of heart-dlseaseL- 

" Dead f be f of heart-dliease f what bean bad bi 
To die oft dead 1" 

" Ah, deatest. If then be 
A devil In man, there Is an angel too. 
And If he did that wrong yon charge him with. 
Uta angel broke his heart. Bat fonr rough inlir 
(Ton (poke ao \rK\A) bm ronJefl the thild ajoin. 

And I will iliif yon 'birdie.'" 

Saying Ihli, 

The ivnman holf tnm'd roDod Itom hin ahe hmd, 
Lett blm oue hdud, and reaching thro' tbe »I«M 
.cd Ifiir It wo-i cloH healde) 
the basket cradle-head 
which, like ihe pllanl bacfft 
• the nest and nealllns, niift 
be snng this baby aon^ 



Their 



It wall 1 1 
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So she retta a little longer, 
Then abe flies away. 

What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day t 
Baby says, like little birdie. 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer. 
Till Uie little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer. 
Baby too shall fly away. 



"She sleeps: let os too, let all evil, sleeps 
He also sleeps— another sleep than onrs. 
He can do no more wrong : forgive him, dear. 
And I shall sleep the sounder 1** 

Then the man, 
'* His deeds yet live, the worst Is yet to come. 
Tet let your sleep for this one night be soond: 
I do forgive him 1" 

«< Thanks, my love,** she said, 
" Tour own will be the sweeter," and th«y 8lq>t 



TUB GRANDMOTHEa 



Axcn Willy, my eldest-born, is gone, yon say, little Anne f 
Baddy and white, and strong on his legs, ha looks like a man. 
And Willy's wife has written : she never was over-wise. 
Never the wife for Willy: he woald n't take my advice. 

IL 

For, Annie, yon see, her Cither was not the roan to save, 
Had n't a head to manage, and drauk himself into his grave. 
Pretty enoegh, very pretty*! but I was against it for one. 
Bh !->bat he would n't hear me— and Willy, yon eaj, is gone. 

IIL 

Willy, my beanty, my eldest-bom, the flower of the flock; 

Never a man could fling him: for Willy stood like a roclL 

'* Here's a leg for a baby of a week 1" says doctor : and he would be bound. 

There was not his like that year in twenty parishes round. 

IV. 

Strong of his hands, and strong on his legs, but still of his tongue I 
I ought to have gone before him: I wonder he went so young. 
I cannot cry for him, Annie : I have not long to stay ; 
Perhaps I shall see him the sooner, for he lived fiir away. 

V. 

Why do you look at me, Annief you think I am hard and oold; 
But all my children have gone before me, I am so old : 
I cannot weep for Willy, nor can I weep for the rest ; 
Only at your age^ Annie, I could have wept with the best 

VL 

For I nemember a quarrel I had with your father, my dear. 
All for a slanderous story, that cost me many a tear. 
I mean your grandfather, Annie : it cost me a world of woe^ 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years aga 

VIL 

For Jenny, my eoosin, had come to the place, and I knew right well 
That Jenny had tript in her time: I knew, but I would not tell. 
And she to be coming and slandering me, the base little liar 1 
But the tongue is a Are, as you know, my dear, the tongue is a flra. 

vni. 

And the parson made it his text that week, and he said likewise. 
That a Ho which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies. 
That a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright. 
But a lie which is part a tmth is a harder matter to light. 

IX. 

And WUly had not been down to the farm for a week and a day; 
And all things look'd hMf-dead, tho' it was the middle of Uay. 
Jenny, to slander me, who knew what Jenny had been I 
But soiling another, Annie, will never make one's self dean. 



And I cried myself wellnigh blind, end all of an evening late 
I dlmb'd to the top of the garth, end stood by the road at the gato. 
nnoon like a rick on Are was rising over the dole, 
hit, whit, whit, In the bush beside me chirrupt the nightingale. 



i 
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XL 

All of a flndden he ttopt: there past by the gate of the farm, 
Willy,— he did D*t Bee me,— and Jenny hung on his arm. 
Ont into the road I started, and spoke I scarce knew how ; 
Ah, there's no fool like the old one— it makes me angry noir. 

xn. 

Willy stood np like a man, and look*d the thing that he meant; 
Jenny, the riper, made me a mocking coortesy and went 
And I said, "Let ns part: In a hundred years it *11 all be the same, 
You cannot lore me at all, if yon love not my good name." 

xnL 

And he tnm'd, and I saw his eyes all wet, in the sweet moonshine: 
" Sweetheart, I love yon so well that yoar good name is mine. 
And what do I care for Jane, let her speak of yon well or ill ; 
Bat marry me oat of band: we too shall be happy stUL" 

XIV. 

* Marry yon, Willy 1" said I, *' bnt I needs mast speak my mind, 
And I fear yon'll listen to tales, be Jealoas and hard and nnkind." 
Bnt he tam*d and claspt me in his arms, and answered, '*Ko, love, no;" 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 

% XV. 

So Willy and I were wedded: I wore a lilac gown; 
And the ringers rang with a will, and he gave the ringers a crowD. 
But the first that £ver I bare was dead before he was bom, 
Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower and thorn. 

XVL 

That was the first time, too, that ever I thought of death. 

There lay the sweet little body that never had drawn a breath. 

I had not wept, little Annie, not since I had been a wife ; 

But I wept like a child that day, for the babe had fought for his lift; 

xvn. 

HLb dear little fkce was troubled, as if with anger or pain : 

I look'd at the still little body— his trouble had all been in vahi. 

For Willy I cannot weep, I shall wee him another mom ; 

But I wept like a child for the child that was dead before he was bom. 

XVIIL 

Bot he cheer'd me, my good man, for he seldom said me nay : 
Kind, like a man, was he; like a man, too, would have his wsy: 
Never Jealous— not he : we had many a happy year ; 
And he died, and I could not weep— my own time seem*d so near. 

XIX. 

But I wish'd it had been God's will that I, too, then could have died: 
I began to be tired a little, and fain had slept at his side. 
And that was ten years back; or more, if I don't forget: 
But as to the children, Annie, they 're all about me yet 

XX. 

Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at two. 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you: 
Pattering over the boards, she comes and goes at her will, 
While Harry is in the five-acre and Charlie ploughing the hili 

XXL 

And Harry and Charlie, I hear them too— they sing to their team: 
Often they come to the door in a pleasant kind of a dream. 
They come and sit by my chair, they hover about my bed— 
I am not always certain If they be alive or dead. 

xxn. 

And yet I know for a tmth, there 's none of them left alive ; 
For Harry went at sixty, your father at sixty-five : 
And Willy, my eldest-bora, at nigh threescore and ten : 
I knew thsm all as babies, and now they 're elderly men. 

xxm. 

For mine Is a time of peace, it is not often I grieve; 
I am oftener sitting at home in my 
And the neighbors come and laugh 
I find myself often laughing at 
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XXIV. 

To be sare the preacher eays, onr tine ehonld make ne Md : 
Bat mine Is a time of peace* and there ia Grace to bo had ; 
And God, not man, U the Judge of na all when life shall oeaae ; 
And in this Book, little Annie, the messajj^ ia one of Peace. 

XXV. 

And age ia a time of peace, so It be free from pain, 
And happy haa been my life ; bat I woald not live it again. 
I seem to be tired a little, that *s all, and long for rest : 
Only at yoar age, Annie, I coold hare wept witk the beat 

XXVL 

So Willy haa gone, my beanty, my eldest-bora, my flower; 
Bnt how can I weep for Willy, he haa bat gone for an hour,— 
Gone for a minnte, my son, from this room into the nezts 
I, too, shall go in a mlnate. What time have I to be vextf 

XXVIL 

And Willy's wife has written, she never was over-wise. 
Get me my glasses, Annie: thank God that I keep my eyes. 
There ia bat a trifle left yon, when I shall have past away. 
Bat stay with the old woman now: yon cannot have long to stay. 



NORTHERN FARMER. 

OLD 8TTLB. 
L 

Wbieb *asta beftn saw long and mefl Hggin* *ere aloin f 
Noorse? thoort uowt o* a noorse: whoy, doctor *s abeiln an* agoittt 
Says that I moCnt *a naw moor yaflle: bnt I be&nt a fool: 
Git ma my yaiUe, for I befint a-gooin' to breftk my rale. 

U. 

Doctors, they knaws nowt, for a saya what 'a nawwaya traer 
Naw soort o* koind o* use to saAy the things that a da 
I *ve 'ed my point o' yail ivry noight sin* I bein *ere. 
An* I *ve *ed my qoart ivry market>odght for foorty year. 

m. 

Parson *s a bein loikewoise, an' a aittin *ere o* my bed. 
"The amoighty *s a taikin o' you to Issen, my friend,** *a>aaid. 
An* a towd ma my sins, an !a toithe were dae, an* I gied it in bonds 
I done my daty by an, aa I *a done by the lond. 



IV. 

Lara'd a ma* beiL I reckona I *aonot aa mooch to lam. 
Bat a cost oop, thot a did, *boot Bes^ Marris*s barn. 
Thof a knaws I hallas vofited wl* Sqooire an* choorch an stafite, 
An* i* the woost o* tolmea I wor niver agin the railte. 

V. 

An* I hallaa corned to *a choorch afoor my Sally war deAd, 
An* *eerd an a bommln* awaAy loike a bozzard-clock* ower my yeid, 
An* I niver knaw*d whot a meln*d bat I thowt a *ad sammat to saiy* 
An* I thowt a.8ald whot a owt to *a aaid an* I corned awaAy. 

VL 

Beasy Marris'a bam ! tha knaws ahe laiid it to mel. 
Mowt *a bejin, mayhap, for she war a bad an, thefl. 
'Siver, I kep an, I kep nn, my lass, tha man aoderstond ; 
I done my dnty by an aa I *a done by the lond. 

vn. 

Bat Parson a comea an* a gooe, an* a aays it eOsy an* freel 
"The amoighty *8 a taAkin o* yon to 'issen, my friend,** saya ^efl. 
I weAnt saiy men be lolars, thof somman said it in *aiUte: 
Bat a reAda wonn aarmln a weeAk, an* I *a stabb'd Thomaby waAste. 

vin. 

D* ya moind the waAate, my laaa? naw, naw, tha was not born than \ 

Theer war a boggle in it, I often 'eerd an mysen ; 

""^^st Infke a hntter-hnmp,t for I *eerd an aboot an aboot, 

~ Ktnbb'd nn oop wi' the lot, and raAved an* rambled nn ooL 

• Cookchaftr. ♦ Bltwii. 



u 



Kalpcr-* [t wnr: to- tbfj fnn nn Ihecr a lfl.lld on 'is fpiice 
DooQ !■ thB wolld ■fluemJm- afoar I comed lu Iho plojicc. 
Kodki or Thlmblebj— toDcr 'ed ehol an ai dn'id ae B paiill. 
ModkB wnr 'ana'd for It oop nt "soize— 1ml gU ms mj joale. 






Done IL iB-yonr I moinU an' tiiuii'd plow lliiuD" it kd' all, 

If godamoit-hly an- pamon 'ud noUli.il let ma aioSn. 

UeS, wl' bailte aoodexi buTicte o' SquolrE'it an' lofid □' my oiln. 



Do godamoislity knBn 
All' Sqnolre 



nagcd for Sqnolre a 



A racurt 'a taaken Joilnej, a» 'ant n 'oilpoth o" tent*, 
Or a mowC 'a [a:lkcn Rutaina-A nicur mended & Itance. 
Bnt godDmnighly a moint lauke men nn' Caillie ma nn' 
Wi' Bur Ihfl cowB to couve ou' Thoraohj tinlmi to ploi 



,> klCIle o' eleim 



Bui glu t man duy I 






xvn. 

What MW Btannln' Iheer fnr, nn' ioem hrlus ma Ihc yaile? 
Doctor 'a a 'lotllor, toaa, nnd a 'a hnllni !■ the owd laalv; 
I welint break mlea fiir Doctor, a knant navr monr nor a fli 
Qlt m» my jaiie I tall tlia, an' Bin I mun doy I miin doy. 



TITIIONUS. 

Tit* voodB decay, ttia vooda decay 
The rn|>i>r9 Bce[) their 
Han coRwe anil tllli th> 

He only cmel immortatliy 



to the I 






owly In Ihinf 



Here >t Iba qnlet limit of the wurid, 
A wblte-tialr'd ahadow roaming- like a 
Tile STCT Biient epacea of the Kan- 
Far-folded miala, and gi< 
Alu ! tat thia gray eiii 
Bo gloriovB in his besnl:, . 
Who madest him Ihy cliaei 
To kii great hei,n none ol 
I aak'd tiiee "GlToms imi 
Then did'at Ihou lymnl mli 
Like wealthy men who cal- 



ling hails 01 
■lid thy choli 



And Uio' ihey cuald not end me, left me 
well !u presence of Immortal yoaUi, 
irtnl age Iwside Immortal youth, 
all I waa. In aihea. Can thy love, 

Tiiy beauty, make umo 

Close over ai, Ute alive 
11 in thoBB iremnli 

To hear met Let me go: take 

Why should a man daalTo In an; 

~ vnrj [rom tha kindly race ol 
f>nsft beyond the goal oT ordi 



Ihy giiidc, 

:e hack Ihy eifl: 



LI ]( moil 
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And boflom beating with a haart reuew*d. 
Thy cheek b^giDS to redden thro' the gloom, 
Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine. 
Ere yet th^ blind the stars, and the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise. 
And shake the dxirknesa flrom their loosen'd nanes, 
Aud beat the twilight into flakes of Are. 

Lo I erer thns thon growest beantlftal 
In iillence, then before thine answer given 
Departest, and thy tears are on my cheek. 

Why wilt thon ever scare me with thy tears. 
And make me tremble lest a saying leami 
In days iSftr-off, on that dark earth, be tme? , 
••The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts.** 

Ay me 1 sy me I with what another heart 
In days fiir-oir, and with what other eyes 
I used to watdi— if I be he that watch'd— 
The Indd ontllne forming round thee; saw 
The dim carls kindle into snnny rings ; 
Changed with thy mystic change, and felt my blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crlmsou'd all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I Iny, 
Month, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening bnda 
Of April, and could hear the llpe that kiss'd 
Whlipering I knew not what of wild and sweet. 
Like that stransre song I heard Apollo sing, 
While Uion like a mtot rose into towers. 

Tet hold me not forever in thine East: 
How can my nature longer mix with thine f 
Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
I'pon thy glimmering thresholds, when the stesm 
Floats up from those dim fields nboiit the home.-* 
or happy men that have the power to die, 
Aud grassy barrows of the happier dead. 
Belease me, and restore me to tlie ground : ' 
Thou seust all things, thou wilt see my grave ; 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty mom by mom ; 
I earth in earth forget these empty ooorta, 
Aud thee returning on thy silver wheels. 



THE VOYAGE. 

I. 

Wb left behind the painted buoy 

That tosses at the harbor-month: 
•And madly danced our hearts with Joy, 

As fast we fleeted to the South: 
How tresh was every sight and sound 

On open main or winding shore ! 
We knew the merry world was round. 

And we might sail forevermore. 

II. 

Warm broke the breeze against the brow. 

Dry sang the tackle, sang the sail : 
The Lady Vhead upon the prow 

Caught the shrill salt, and sheer'd the gale. 
The broad sens swelPd to meet the keel, 

And swept behind: so quick the run, 
We felt the good ship shake and reel, 

We leem'd to sail Into the Sun 1 

in. 

How oft we saw the Sun retire, 

And bum the threshold of the night. 
Fall fh>m his Ocean-lane of Are, 

And sleep beneath his plllar*d light ! 
How oft the pnrple-skiried robe 

Of twilight slowly downward drawn, 
As thro* the slumber of the globe 

Again we dashd into the dawut 



IV. 

New stars all night above the brim 

Of waters Itghten'd Into view ; 
They cUmb*d aa quickly, for the rim 

Changed every moment aa we flew. 
Far ran the naked moon across 

The houseless ocean*a heaving fleld. 
Or flying ahone, the ailver boas 

Of her own halo's dusky shield ; 

V. 

The peaky Islet ahlfled ahspes. 

High towns on hills were dimly seen. 
We past long lines of Northern capee 

And dewy Northern meadows green. 
We came to warmer waves, and deep 

AcroM the boundlesa east we drove. 
Where those long awella of breaker sweep 

The nntmeg nxka and Isles of dove. 

VL 

By peaks that flamed, or, all In ahacie, 

Gloom'd the low coast and quivering brins 
With ashy rains, that spreading made 

Fantastic plume or sable pine : 
By sands and steaming flats, and floods 

Of mighty mouth, we scudded Ikst, 
And hills and scarlet-mingled woods 

Glow'd for a moment as we past. 

VII. 

O hundred shores of happy climea. 

How swiftly streamed ye by the barki 
At times the whole sea bum*d« at times 

With wakes of Are we tore the dark; 
At times a carven craft would shoot 

From havena hid la fairy bowers, 
With naked limbs and flowers and (hiit. 

But wo nor paused for fruits nor flowers. 

vm. 

For one fair Vision ever fled 

Down the waste waters day and night. 
And still we follow*d where she led, 

In hope to gain upon her flight 
Her face was evermore unseen, 

And flxt upon the far sea-line ; 
But each man murmur'd, **0 my Queen, 

1 follow till I make thee mine.** 

IX. 

And now we lost her, now she gleam'd 

Like Fancy made of golden air. 
Now nearer to the prow she seem*d 

Like Virtue flrm, like Knowledge UAr, 
Now high on waves that idly burst 

Like Heavenly Hope she crown*d the sea, 
And now, the bloodless point reversed. 

She bore the blade of Liberty. 

X. 

And only one among ns— him 

We pleased not— he waa seldom pleased: 
He saw not ihr; hia eyes were dim: 

But oars he swore were all diseased. 
"A ship of fools," he shriek*d In spite, 

** A ship of fools,** he sneer'd and wept 
And overboard one atormy night 

He cast his body, and on we swept 

XL 

And never sail of ours was ftirl'd. 

Nor anchor dropt at eve or mora ; 
We loved the glories of the world ; 

But laws of nature were our scorn : 
For blasts would rise and rave and cease, 

But whence were those that drove the sail 
Across the whlrlwiud's heart of peace, 

And to and thro* the oounter-gale ? 
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IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETZ.— THE RINGLET. 



XII. 

Again to colder climes we came. 

For BtiU we follow'd where ehe led: 
Now mate is blind ttnd captain lame. 

And half the crew are sick or dead. 
Bnt blind or lame or sick or eonnd, 

We follow that which flies before: 
We know the merry world is roand. 

And we may sail forevermore. 



IN THE VALLEY OP CAUTERETZ, 

All a\onfi the valley, stream that floshest white. 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night. 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 
I walk*d with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley, while I walk'd to-day. 
The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 
Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead. 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree. 
The voice of the dead was a llviug voice to me. 



THE FLOWER. 

Omob In a golden hoar 

I cast to earth a seed. 
Up there came a flower, 

The people said, a weed. 

To and fro they went 
Thru* my garden- bower, 

And mnttering discontent 
Cnrsed me and my flower. 

Then it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light. 

But thieves firom o*er the wall 
Stole the seed by night 

Sow*d it far and wide 
By every town and tower, 

Till ail the people cried, 
" Splendid is the flower."* 

Read my little fiible: 
He that runs may read. 

Most cai) raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed; 

And now again the people 
Call It bnt a weed. 



THE ISLET. 

**WntTUKB,0 whithen love, shall we go, 
For a score of sweet little summers or sof* 
The sweet little wife of the singer said 
On the day that followM the day she was wed ; 
* Whither, O whither, love, shall we go V 
And the singer shaking his curly head 
Tum*d as he sat, and struck the keys 
I There at his right with a sudden crash, 
Singing, " And shall It be over the seas 
WiUi a crew that is neither rude nor rash. 
But a bevy of *Broees apple-cheek'd. 
In a shallop of crystal {vory-beak*d, 
With a satin sail of a ruby glow, 
To a sweet little Eden on earth that I know, 
A mountain islet pointed and peak*d ; 
Waves on a diamond shingle dash, 



Cataract brooka to the ocean mn, 
Falriiy-delicate palaces shine 
Mizt with myrtle and clad with vine, 
And overstream'd and sllveTy-streak*d 
With many a rivulet high against the Sun 
The facets of the glorious mountain flash 
Above the valleys of palm and pine;** 



M 



Thither, O thither, love, let ub ga^ 



"No, no, no! 

For in all that exquisite isle, my dear. 

There is bnt one bird with a musical throat. 

And his compass is bnt of a single note, 

That it makes one weary to hear.** 

"Mock me not ! mock me not I love, let us ga* 

"No, love, no. 

For the bud ever breaks into bloom on the tree^ 
And a storm never wakes on the lonely sea. 
And a worm is there in the lonely wood. 
That pierces the liver and blackens the blood. 
And makes it a sorrow to be.** 



REQUIESCAT. 

Fat* is her cottage in its place. 

Where yon broad water sweetly slowly glides. 
It sees itself fhmi thatch to base 

Dream In the sliding tides. 

And liiirer she, but ah, how soon to die ! 

Her quiet dream of life this hour may ceasei 
Her peacefhl being slowly passes by 

To some more perfect peace. 



THE SAILOR-BOY. 

He rose at dawn and, flred with hope, 
Shot o*er the seething harbor-bar, 

And reach*d the ship and caught the rope, 
And whistled to the morning star. 

And while he whistled long and loud 
He heard a flerce mermaiden cry, 

"O Boy, tho* thou art young and proud, 
I see the place where thou wilt lie. 

"The sands and yeasty surges mix 

In caves about the dreary b«y, 
And on thy ribs the limpet sticks. 

And in thy heart the scrawl shall play.** 

" Fool,** he answei^d, " death is sure 
To those that stay and those that roam, 

But I will nevermore endure 
To sit with empty hands at home. 

"My mother clings about my neck, 
My sisters crying, 'Stay, for shame;' 

My father raves of death and wreck. 
They are all to blame, they are all to blamSi 

"God help me ! save I take my part 

Of danger on the roaring sea, 
A devil rises in my heart. 

Far worse than any death to me.** 



THE RINGLET. 

"Youa ringlets, your ringlets, 
That look so golden-gay. 

If yon will give me one, but ono, 
To kiss it night and d«y. 
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Then neyer chilling tooch of Time 

Will torn it Bllver-gray: 
And then shall I know it if all trae gold 
To flame and iparkle and stream as of old, 
Till all the comets in heaven are cold. 

And all her stars decay.** 
** Then take it, love, and pot it by ; 
This cannot change, nor yet can V 



ti 



**My ringlet, my ringlet. 

That art so golden-gay. 
Now never chilling tooch of Time 

Can tnm thee silver-gray; 
And a lad may wink, and a gfrl may hint, 

And a fool may say bis say; 
For my doobts and fears were all amiss, 
And I swear henceforth by this and this, 
That a doobt will only come for a kiss, 

And a fear to be kiss*d away.** 
**Then kiss it, love, and pot it by: 
If this can change, why ao can L" 

II. 

Ringlet, O Binglet, 

I kiss'd yoD night and day, 
And Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

Yoo still are golden-gay, 
But Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

Yon shoold be silver-gray : 
For what is this which now I*m told, 

1 that took yon for tme gold. 

She that gave yon *s booght and sold. 
Sold, sold. 



O Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

She blQsh*d a rosy red. 
When Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

She dipt yoo ttom her head, , 
And Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

She gave yon me, and said, 
'* Come, kiss it, love, and pot it by : 
If this can change, why so can I." 
O lie, yon golden nothing. He 

Yoo golden lie. 



S. 
O Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

I connt yoo mnch to blame, 
For Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

Yon pot me mnch to shame^ 
80 Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

I doom yoa to Uie flame. 
For what is this which now I lean. 
Has given all my fkith a turn f 
Bom, yon gloesy heretic, bom, 
Bom, bom. 



A WELCOME TO ALEXANDRA. 
March 7, 1868. 

SiA-KiMos* daoghter flnom over the sea, 

Alexandra I 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we. 

Bat all of OS Danes in oor welcome of thee, 

Alexandra I 

Welcome her, thonders of fort and of fleet 1 

Welcome her, thnndering cheer of the street ! 

Welcome her, all things yoothfol and sweet. 

Scatter the blossom nnder her feet ! 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 

Make mnslc, O bird, in the new-bodded bowers t 
, Blason yoor mottoes of blessing and prayer 1 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that Is oora 1 



Warble, O bogle, and tmmpet, blare ! 
Flags, flatter oot npon torrets and towers 1 
Flames, on the windy headland flare? 
Utter yoor Jobilec, steeple and spire ! 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 
Flash, ye dties, in rivers of flre 1 
Rns)i to the roof, sndden rocket, and higher 
Melt Into the stars for the land*s desire I 
Roll and r^oice, Jobilant voice. 
Roll as a groond-swell dash*d on the strand. 
Roar as the sea when he welcomes the land. 
And welcome her, welcome the land^s desire. 
The sea-kings' daoghter as happy as fkir, 
Blisslhl bride of a blissfol heir. 
Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea— 
O Joy to the people, and Joy to the throne, 
Come to OS, love os, and make os yoor own . 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Tenton or Celt, or whatever we b% 
We are each all Dane in oor welcome of thee, 

Alexandra I 



ODE SXWG AT THE OPENING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Uplift a thoosand voices Ibll and sweet. 
In this wide hall with earth's invention stored, 
And praise th* Invisible onlversal Lord, 

Who lets once more in peace the nations meet. 
Where Science, Art, and Labor have oatpoor*d 

Their myriad horns of pledty at oor feeL 

O silent father of oor Kings to be 

Moom'd in this golden hoor of Jobllee, 

For this, for all, we weep oor thanks to thee ! 

The world-compelling plan was thine. 

And lo ! the long la^rioos miles, 

Of Palace ; lo ! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest-tool and hosbandry. 

Loom and wheel and engin*ry. 

Secrets of the sollen mine. 

Steel and gold, and com and wlne^ 

Fabric rdogh, or Fairy flne. 

Sonny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of wonder oot of West and East, 

And shapes and hoes of Art divine 1 

All of beaoty, all of ose, 

That one ikir planet can prodoce. 

Brooght fh>m onder every star. 
Blown from over every main. 
And mixt, as life is mixt with pain. 

The works of peace with works of war. 

O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign. 
From growing commerce loose her latest duUn. 
And let the lUr white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens nnder all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hoors, 
TiU each man flnds his own in all men*s good. 
And all men work In noble brotherhood. 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed tourers. 
And roling by obeying Katare*s powers. 
And gathering all the fruits of peace and crown'd 
with all her flowers. 



A DEDICATION. 

Dbab, near and troe— no tmer Time himself 
Can prove yoo, tho* he make yoo evermore 
Dearer and nearer, as the rapid of life 
ShooU to the fall— take this, and pray that ht, 
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Who wrote it, honoring yonr sweet faith in him, 
May trnstchlroeelf ; and spite of praiee and acorn, 
Aa one who feels the immearnrable world. 
Attain the wise indifference of the wise ; 
And after Automn past— if left to pass 
His aotnmn into seeming-leafless days — 
Draw toward the long frost and longest night, , 
Wearing his wisdom lightly, like the fruit 
Which in oar winter woodland looks a flower.* 



THE CAPTAIN, . 

A LEGEND OF THE HATT. 

He that only rales by terror 

Doeth grievons wrongl 
Deep as Hell I connt his error, 

Let hlA hear my song. 
Brave the Captain was: the seamen 

Made a gallant crew. 
Gallant sons of £ngllah freemen, 

Sailors bold and true. 
Bat they hated his oppression. 

Stern he was and rash; 
So for every light transgression 

Doom*d them to the lash. 
Day by day more harsh and crnel 

8eem*d the Captain's mood. 
Secret wratli like smother'd tae\ 

Burnt in each man's blood. 
Yet he hoped to purchase glory, 

Hoped to make the name 
Of hU vessel great in story, 

Wheresoever be came. 
So they past by capes and islands, 

Blany a harbor-mouth, 
Sailing nnder palmy hlghlanda 

Far within the South. 
On a day when they were going 

O er the lone expanse, 
In the North, her canyas flowing. 

Rose a ship of France. 
Then the Captain's color heightened 

Joyfhl came his speech: 
Bat a cloudy gladness lightened 

In the eyes of each. 
"Chase,** he said: the ship flew forward. 

And the wind did blow; 
Stately, lightly, went she Norwnrd, 

Till she near'd the foe. 
Then they Iook*d at him they hated, 

Had what they desired : 
Mute with folded arms they waited— 

Not a gun was fired. 
But they heard the foeman's thunder 

Roaring out their doom ; 
All the air was torn in sunder, 

Crashing went the boom. 
Spars were spllnter'd, decks were shatter*d, 

Bullets felt like rain ; 
Over mast and deck were scattered 

Blood and brains of men. 
Spars were splintered : decks were broken : 

Every mother's son- 
Down they dropt— no word was spoken- 
Bach beside his gun. 
On the decks as they werft lying, 

Were their faces grim. 
In their blood, as they lay dying. 

Did they smile on him. 
Those, in whom he had reliance 

For his noble name. 
With one smile of still defiance 

Sold him unto shame. 
Shame and wrath his heart confounded, , 

Palo he tnm'd and red, 



« Th« fr«lt of tba Sx>tndI«-trM (Euomfwnn Burvj>mii$). 



Till himself was deadly wounded 

Falling on the dead. 
Dismal error ! fearful slaughter I 

Years have wander'd by, 
Side by side beneath the water 

Crew and Captain He ; 
There the sunlit ocean toaaea 

O'er them mouldering, 
And the lonely seabird croeses 

With one waft of the wing. 



THREE SONNETS TO A COQUETTE. 

Caskss'd or chidden by the dainty band* 

And singing airy trifles this or that. 
Light Hope At Beauty's call would perch and stacd, 

And ran thro' every change of sharp and flat : 

And Fancy came and at her pillow sat. 
When Sleep had bonnd her in his raey band. 

And chased away the still-recurring gnat. 
And woke her with a lay from fairy land. 
But now they live with Beauty less and less. 

For Hope is other Hope and wanders lar. 
Nor cares to lisp in love'a delicious creeda; 
And Fancy watches in the wilderness. 

Poor Fancy sadder than a single star, 
That seta at twilight in a land of reedai 



The form, the form alone la eloquent! 
A nobler yearning never broke her rest 
Than but to dance and sing, be gayly drest. 

And win all eyes with all accomplishment : 

Yet in the waltzing-circle aa we went, 
My fancy made me for a moment blest 
To And my heart so near the beauteous bree»t 

That once had power to rob it of content. 

A mofticnt pame the tenderneas of tearB, 
The phantom of a wish that once could move, 
A ghost of posalon that no smiles restcn^e— 
For ah 1 the slight coquette, she cannot love. 

And if y<iO kiss'd her feet a thousand years. 

She still woold take the praise, and care £0 
more. 

a. 

Wan Sculptor, weepest thou to take the cast 
Of those dead lineaments that near thee Uc ? 

sorrowest thou, pale Painter, fur the past. 
In painting some dead friend from memory ! 

Weep on : beyond his object Love can last r 
His object lives: more caose to weep have I: 

My tears, no tears of love, are flowing fast. 
No tears of love, bnt tears that Love can die. 

1 pledge her not in any cheerfol cup. 

Nor care to sit beside her where she sits — 
Ah pity>-hint it not in human tones, 
Bnt breathe it into earth and close it up 
With secret death forever, in the pits 
Which some green Christmaa crama with weary 
bones. 



ON A MOURNER 

Natvui, so far as in her lies. 
Imitates Qod, and tnrna her face 

To every land lieneath the skies, . 
Counts nothing that she meets with base; 
Bnt lives and loves in ertrj place; 



Fills out the homely qniek-eet acreens^ 
And makes the purple lOae ripe, 

Steps from her airy hill, and greens 
The swamp, where hnma the dropping snipe, 
With moss and braided marlsh-pipe . 



SONGS.— BOADICILV. 
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^Dd on thy heart a finger lays, 
Sftying, "Beat qaicker,-for the time 

ts pleasant, and the woods and ways 
Are pleasant, and the beech and lime 

' Put forth and feel a gladder dime." 



And murmnrs of a deeper Toice, 
Going before to some Ikr shrine, 

Teach that sick heart the stronger choice. 
Till all thy life one way incline 
With one wide will that doses thine. 



And when the soning eve has died 
Where yon dark TfUleya wind forlorn, 

Come Hope and Memory, spouse and bride. 
From ont the borders of the mom. 
With that fair child betwixt them bom. 



And when no mortal motion Jars 
The btocknesa round the tombing sod, 

Thro* silence and the trembling stars 
Comes Faith from tracts no feet have trod. 
And Yirtne, like a household god, 

« 

T. 

^^romiflng empire ; sneh as those 
That once at dead of night did greet 



Troy's wandering prince, so that he rose 
With sacrifice, while all the fleet 
Had rest by stony hiUa of Crete. 



SONG. 

Ladt, let the rolling drums 
fieat to battle where thy warrior stands : 

Now thy face across his fiincy comei>, 
And gives the battle to his hands. 

Lady, let the trumpets blow. 
Clasp thy little babes about thy knee: 

Now their warrior bther meets the Ate, 
And strikes him dead fur thine and thee 



SONG. 

Hoxs they brought him slain with spears. 

They brought him home at even-faU : 
All alone she sits and hears 

Echoes in his empty hall, 
Sounding on the morrow. 

The Sun peep*d in Arom open field, 
The boy began to leap and prance, 
Rode upon his (hther*8 lancr. 

Beat upon hia flither*s shield— 

" O hush, my Joy, my sorrow." 



EXPERIMENTS. 

BOADICfiA. 

Wdils about the shore of Mona those Neroniau legionaries 
Burnt and broke the grove and altar of the Druid and Dmldess, 
Far in the east BofidIc6a, standing loftily charioted. 
Mad and maddening all that heard her in her fierce volubility, 
Girt by half the tribes of Britain, near the colony C4mulod&na 
Tell*d and sbriek*d between her daughters o'er a wild confederacy, 

"They that scorn the tribes and call us Britaln*s barbarous populaces, 
Did they hear me, would they listen, did they pity me supplicating? 
Shall I heed them in their anguish f shall I brook to be supplicated f 
Hear Icenlan, Catieuchlanian, bear Coritanian, Trinobant ! 
Must their ever-ravening eaglets beak and talon annihilate us? 
Tear the noble heart of Briuin, leave it gorily quivering r 
Bark an answer, Britain's raven ! bark and blacken innumerable. 
Blacken round the Roman carrion, make the carcass a skeleton. 
Kite and kestrel, wolf and wolf kin, from the wilderness, wallow in it, 
Till the face of Bel be brighten'd, Taranis be propitiated. 
Lo their colony half-defended 1 lo their colony, CAmulodtoo ! 
There the horde of Roman robbers mock at a barbarous adversary. 
There the hive of Roman liars worship a gluttonous emperor-Idiot. 
Such Is Rome, and this her deity : hear it. Spirit of C&ssivCla(in 1 

** Hear it, Gods 1 the Gods have heard it, O Icenlan, O Coritanian 1 
Doubt not ye the Gods have answer'd, Catieuchlanian, Trinobant. 
These have told us all their anger Id miraculous utterances, 
Thunder, a flying fire in heaven, a murmur beard avrially. 
Phantom sound of blows descending, moan of an enemy massacred, 
Phantom wall of women and children, multitudinous agonies. 
Bloodily flow*d the Tameaa rolling phantom bodies of horses and men ; 
Then a phantom colony smouldered on the refluent estuary ; 
Lastly yonder yester-even, suddenly giddily tottering— 
There was one who watch'd and told me— down their statue of Victory tell. 
Lo their preclons Roman bantling, lo the colony Ciimulod&ne, 
Shall we teach it a Roman lesson? shall we care to be pltlfolf 
Shall we deal with it as as infiaat? shall we dandle it amorously? 

** Hear Icenlan, Catieuchlnnian, bear Contanlan, Trinobant 1 
While I roved about the forest, long and bitterly meditatlnf^ 



IN QUANTrrr. 

There I heard Ihem In Ihs darkum, at ths mjBticil taanony, 

Looeelj robed Ld fljlng mLment, ung the terrible propheleanee. 

' F«ar aa). Isle of blowlns woodland, If Is of ellTerr pirBpelsl 

Tha' Ibe Roman esKle shadow Itaee, tfao' the gathering eoemT narrow (hc^ 

Thou Shalt wax and he shall dwindle, thou thajt be the might} one jet I 

Thine the liberty, thin* the glocT, thine the deeds to be celebrated. 

Thine the mjrlad-niUIng ocean, light and shadow llllaluble, 

Thine the lands o[ listing summer, miny-blDssomitiK PindlKs, 

Thine (he North and thine the Sontb and thine tbe battle-thonder of Qod.' 

So Iber chanted; hov shall Brltsln light npon angnrlea hippierf 

So Itaer cboDled Ln the dukness, and there comelb a liclorr noir. 

"Hear Icenlan, CatlencUanlan, hear Corllanian, Trlaobantl 
Me the vlf« of rich Fraaotagna. me ths lover of llbenj, 
He ther aelied and me Uiej tortored, me thej laah'd and hamillated, 
He the aport of ribald Veierans, mine of rndlin Tlolaton ! 
See they alt, Ibey hide their faces, miserable Id Ignomln; ! 
Whererore In me huniB an anger, not bj blood to be aatlated. 
Lo the palaces and the t«mpte, lo ths colony Cimaloddne I 
There [hey ruled, and thence they wasted all the floorlahlDg territory. 
Thither at their will they haled the yellow-rlngteted Brlloneaa— 
Bloodily, bloodily bU the battle-aie, nneihansted, Ineionble. 
fibont Icenlan, CatleaiAlanlBn, shoat Corlunlas, Trinobant, 
Till the victim hear within and yearn to hnrry preclpllonsiy 
Uke the leaf In a roaring whirlwind, like the smoke In a hnrTicane whUTd. 
La the colony, there they rioted In the city of c<iaobelIne r 
There they drank In cups of emerald, then at tables of etrany lay. 
Rolling on their pnrple conches in Ihelr lender elTemlnncy. 
There they dwelt and there they rioted; there— there— they dwell no more. 
Bnrst the gates, and bnro tbe palaces, break the works of (he slatoary, 
Take the hoary Roman heed and ahstter it. hold i( abominable. 
Cot Ihe Human boy to pieces In his Inst and volnplnonaneBa, 
I.ash the maiden Into swooning, me Ihey laeh'd end hnmlllated. 
Chop the breasts from off tbe mother, dash the brains of Ihe little one oat, 
Up my Britons, on my chiilot, on my chorgen, trample them oader UM,' 

So the Qneen BoAdlc^ standing loftily charioted. 
Brandishing In her hand B dart and rolling glances lii 
. Telled and shrieked between her danghlere In her fierce volnblllly, 
Till her people all aronnd the royal chariot agitated, 
Hidly daeh'd the darts together, writhing barbarona Ilnebnenta, 
Hade the noise of (Voety woodlands, when they shiver In Jannary, 
Roar'd as when the rolling breakers boom and blanch on the praciplcoi, 
Tell'd ai 






It colony hearing h 



ih the darts and on the backlcr beat with rapid nnanlmons hoi 
Thonght on nil her eyll tyrannies, all her pitiless avarice. 
Till the felt the heart within her fall and flntter tremnlonsly. 
Then her pnlses at the clamoring of her enemy fainted away. 
Out of evil evil nonriehee, ont of tyranny tyranny hods. 
Ran the land with Roman elanghter, mDltltndlnons agonies. 
Perlsb'd many a maid and matron, many a valorons legionary. 
Fell the colony, city and citadel, London, Temlam, Clmulodline. 



O momr-iioinn'n inventor of bnrroontei, 
O Bkill'd to slug of Time or Elernlty, 
God-gifted orgsn-volce of Eni^lnnd, 



Hilton, 
Whose Timn ai 
Blarr'd from Je 



o rosonnd fo 
irlct, Abdici, 
;orgeons armories. 
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aillym 



mnrmnrlng. 
1 cedar Hrchea 
Charm, as a wanderrr ont In ocean. 
Where some refttlgent annstt of India 
Bireams o'er a rich ambrosial ocean Itle. 
And crlmson-hncd iho stately pnlnrnuii 
mil-> 



Irrespoualble, Ind 
Look, I come lo 
All composed In 
All la quantity, ci 

Lest I fall nnnwa 



■0 that hardly bears him, 



They shoo Id speak In me not wilbont 
All that choms of Indolent revfewcrs. 
Hard, hard, hard Is it, only not to tam 
So fantastical Is the dainty metre. 
Wherefore siight mo not wholly, nor t 
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SFBCIMEH OF A TBAJfSLATION OF THE lUAD. 



SPECIMEN OF A TRANSLATION OF 
THE ILIAD IN BLAME VEBSS. 
9o HMtor uld, ud ica-llks rouM Ui hoK; 
Thin looMd Uialr matlni bonet Teata Ilia jaba 
And Meh bwlda hli cbirlol bound Us own ; 
And oiBD Itom Uh dtr, ud guodlr ahnp 
lo bwte the7 dcore, and honer-bvulad win* 
And bmd from oal Uw bouei brongbt, and ha^'d 
Tbair OniwDod, and tbe irludi from off ttaa plain 
floli'd tba rich Tipor tu Inlo Uie beiito. 
And Uiaaa ill nlEht npon thi *brldg« tt mi 
Sat elorylng: nun; a Ore balbn Ultm blaied: 
At when In beaTon the lUn abont lbs 



Look bMDtlfbt, wlwa hI 



,t, and Jattlns p«ak 



And iiUa;, and tbs Inunaaaonblc baa' 
Br««k op«D to tbelr hlgbMt, and all ibe aian 
BUiie, and tha Bbaphatd gUddaai In bli haan : 
8a iDuj a Bra beioaan iba tUpa and Birauu 



orx 



d baron 



Uionwnd on iha plain ; and cIom b; Mch 
Sat nnjr in tbe bUia ot barnlng lira : 
And cbamplDi goldan [rain, tha boree* atood 
Hard bj thaii cbailota, waiting for tlia dawB.* 

tllad, tUL Ul-HI. 



I aiH<»f iMt«in,wilil^ik 




226 THE NORTHERN FARBfER 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE NORTHERN FARMER. 

NBW 8TTI1B. 



Dosr't thon 'ear 1117 *ene*B legs, aa th^ canten awalyf 
Propatty, propntty, propatty— that 'a what I 'ears 'em aa&y. 
Fiopatty, propatty, propatty ~ Sam, thoa *8 an aas for thy paalttL 
Theer 'a moor aenae 1' one o* la lega nor in all thy braalna. 

« 

n. 

Woi— theer 'a a craw to plnck wi' tha, Sam: yon "a paraon'a 'ooae— 
Doant thon knaw that a man man be either a man or a mooaef 
Time to think on it then; for thoa *1I be twenty to weeftlc* 
Propatty, propatty— woi then wol— let ma 'ear myata apeik. 

IIL 

Me an' thy mather, Sammy, 'aa beta »-taIkin' o' thee; 
Thoa 'a been taUdn' to mather, an' ahe beta a tellin' It me. 
Thon 11 not marry for manny — thoa 'a aweet apo' panon'a laaa^ 
Not— thoa 11 many for InTv— an' we boftth on aa thinka tha an aaii • 

IV. 

Seei'd her todaiy goft by~8alint'a-daly— thay waa ringing the bdk. 
She 'a a beaaty thoa thinka— an' aoft la aooora o' gella. 
Them aa 'aa manny an' all— wot 'a a beantyf — the flower aa blawa. 
Bat propatty, propatty atlcka, an' propatty, propatty grawa. 

V. 

Do'ant be 8tant;t ta&ke time: I knawa what maftkea tha aa mad. 
Wam't I crataed for the laaaea mya^n when I war a lad? 
Bat I knaw'd a Qoaiker feUer aa often 'aa towd ma thla: 
" Sotat thoa many for manny, bat gtA wheer manny la I" 

VL 

An' I went wheer manny war: an' thy mother coom to 'and, 
Wi* Iota o' manny laald by, an' a i^cetiah bit o' land. 
Maftybe ahe wamt a beanty: —I niver glv it a thowt— 
Bat wam't ahe aa good to coddle an' Uaa aa a laaa aa 'ant nowtf 

vn. 

Paraon'a laaa 'ant nowt, an' ahe weftnt 'a nowt when *e 'a defld, 
Man be a gnvneea, lad, or eammot, and addlet her bre&d : 
Why? for 'e 'a nobbat a cnrate, an' wetat nivir git naw Igher: 
An' 'e maftde the bed aa 'e liga on afoor 'e ooom'd to the ahire. 

vm. 

And thin 'e ooom'd to the pariah wi' lota o' Taraity debt, 
Stook to hia taall they did, an' 'e 'ant got ahnt on 'em yet 
An' 'e liga on la back i' the grip, wi' nota to lend Im a shore, 
Woorae nor a for-welter'df yowe : far, Sammy, 'e married tar layr. 

DC. 

LuTT r what 'a laTv? thou can InTv thy laaa an' 'er manny too, 
Maakin' 'em goft togither aa they 're good right to da 
Conld'n I loTv thy mather by canae o' 'er manny laald by? 
Naly— for I Invy'd 'er a vaat sight moor for it: relson why. 

•Tkkwwk. fOhUlMtai t bra. |0r fafr-w«l«n«d-Midor«ih««plyiaffMltobMkfalk» 



THE VICTIM. 



dsr 



Ay, an' thy matber Bay* thou wanto to many the laai» 
Cooma or a gentleman barn : an' we boitb on oa thinka tba an 
Woi then, propatty, wilthaf — an aai aa near aa mays nowt— * 
Woi then, wUthaf daagtha 1— the boM la aa fell aa owtt 



Brelk me a bit o* the eeh for his 'eld, lad, oat o' the Ibnce 1 
Gentleman bom ! what 'a gentleman bamf ia It ahlllins an' pence f 
Propatty, propntty t tnything *ere, an', Sammy, I *m bleat 
If it la n't the saime oop yonder, tar them aa 'aa it 'a the beat 



TIa'n them aa 'aa manny aa breftka into 'ooaei an* ateUa, 
Them as 'aa coftts to their backa an' tatkea their vegalar mella. 
NoA, bat it 'a them aa niver knawa wheer a meftl 'a to be 'ad. 
Taike my word for it, Sanmiy, the poor in a loomp ia bad. 



Them or thir feythers, tha aeea, man 'a beftn a laiay lot, 
Par work man 'a gone to the gittln' whinlver manny waa got 
Feyther 'ad ammoet nowt ; leAstwaaya la manny waa Id. 
Bat 'e toed an' moQ'd laaAn deftd, an *e died a good on, 'e did. 

XIV. 

Look thon theer wheer Wrigglesby beck eomei oat by the 111 1 
Feyther ran ap to the Ikrm, an' I rant ap to the mill ; 
An' 1 11 ran ap to the brig, an' that thoo 11 live to see ; 
And if thoa miarrles a good on, 1 11 lelve the land to the& 



Thim 'f my nofttiona, Sammy, wheerby I meana to atltk ; 
Bot if thoa marrlea a bad on. Ill leive the land to Dick. — 
Ooom oop, propatty, propatty— that 'a what I 'ean Mm aaiy— 
Propatty, propatty, propatty— eanter an' canter awaly. 



THE VICTIM. 



A TLAQVU opon the people foil, 
A fhmine after laid them low, 
Thea thorpe and byre aroee in Are, 

For on them brake the sadden foe ; 
So thick they died the people cried 

"The Goda are mored against the land.** 
T%e Priest in horror aboat hia altar 
To Thor and Odin lifted a hand : 
*'belp as flhmi flynlne 
And plagne and strifo ! 
What woold yoa have of oaf 
Haman Hfef 
Were it oar nearest, 
Were it oar dearest 
(Answer, O answer) 
We give yoa hia lifot" 



Bat stm the foeman spofl'd and bom'd, 

And cattle died, and deer in wood. 
And bird in air, and fishes tom'd 

And wbiten'd all the rolling flood; 
And dead men lay all over the way. 

Or down in a forrow scathed with flame: 
And erer end aye the Priesthood moan*d 
Tin at last it seem'd that an answer came: 
"TiK King ia happy 
In dbild and wife; 
Take yoa his dearest, 
Give as a llfb." 



TlM Prieat went oat by heath and hill; 

The King waa banting in the wild; 
Tliey fband the mother sitting still; 
She caat her arms aboat the child. 
TIm child waa only eigiht snmmen old. 

His beanty still with his years increased. 
Hia fkoe waa raddy, his hair waa gold. 
He aeem'd a victim dae to the prieat 
The priest beheld him, 
And cried with Joy, 
"The Gods have anawer'd: 
We give them the boy." 



The King retam'd fh>m oat the wild, 

He bore bat little game in hand ; 
The mother said: "They have taken the child 

To spill his blood and heal the land: 
The land ia sick, the people diseased. 

And blight and fkmine on all the lea: 
The holy Goda, they moat be appeased. 
So I prsy yoa tell the troth to me. 
They have taken oar aon, 
They will have his lifb. 
Is he yoor dearest? 
Or I, the wifor* 



The King bent low, with hand on brow, 
He stay'd hia arma opon his knee: 

<*0 wffb, what ose to answer now? 
For now the Priest has Judged fbr me." 
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WAGES.— THE HIGHER PANTHEISM.— LUCRETIUS. 



Tbe King was ehaken with holy fear; 

"The Gods,'' he said, "would hare choaen well; 
Tet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest I cumot tell I** 
Bnt the Priest was hsppj, 
HiB victim won: 
"We hare his dearest. 
His only son !" 



The rites prepared, the victim bared. 

The knife uprising toward the blow, 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 

"Me, not my darling, no 1" 
He canght her away with a sodden cry; 

Suddenly from him brake his wii^ 
And shrieking "/am his dearest, I-^ 
/ am his dearaat !" mah*d on the knife. 
And the Priest was happy, 
"O, Fkther Odin, 
We give yon a life. 
Which was his nearest? 
Who was his dearest? 
The Gods have answer'd; 
We give them the wife 1'* 



WAGES. 

Glost of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be loet on an end- 
less sea— 
Glory of Yirtae^ to flgfat, to straggle, to right the 
wrong— 
Nay, bat she aim'd not at glory, no lover of fl^ory 
she: 
Give her the c^ory of going on, and still to be. 

The wages of sin is death: if the wages ofVlrtae 
be dnst, 
Wonld she have heart to endure Ibr the life of the 
worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of 
the Just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a sum- 
mer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 



THE HIGHER PANTHEISM. 

Thb sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and 

the plains— 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns? 

Is not the Vision He ? tho' He be not that which He 

seems? 
Dreams ars trae while they last, and do we not live 

in dreams? 

Barth, these solid stars, this weight of body and 

limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from 

Him? 

Dark is the world to thee: thyself art the reason 

why; 
F6r is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel 

"I amir 

Qlory about thee, without thee : and thou ftiUUlest 

thy doom, 
Haking Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendor 

and gloom. 



Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with 

Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 

and feet 

• 
God is law, say the wise, O Soul, and let us rejoloe. 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is y«t His 

voice. 

Law is God, say some: no God at an, says the fool; 
For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent 
in a pool : 



And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man 

cannot see; 
Bnt if we could see and hear, this Vision— were 

not He ? 



it 



Flowba in the crannied wall, 
I pluck yon out of the crannies; — 
Hold yon here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower— but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man la. 



LUCRETIUS. 

LuoiLiA, wedded to Lucretius, found 

Her master cold ; for when the morning finan 

Of passion and the flrst embrace had died 

Between them, tho* he loved her none the less, 

Tet often when the woman heard his foot 

Betum from pacings in the fleld, and ran 

To greet him with a kiss, the master took 

Small notice, or austerely, for— his mind 

Half buried in some weightier argument, 

Or fiuicy-borne perhaps upon the rise 

And long roll of the Hexameter— he past 

To turn and ponder those three hundred scroDs 

Left by the Teacher whom he held divine. 

She brook*d it not; but wrathftil, petulant, 

Dreaming some rival, sought and found a witch 

Who brew*d the philter which had power, they sttid. 

To lead an errant passion home again. 

And this, at times, she mingled with his drink. 

And this destroy*d him; for the wicked broth 

Conftised the chemic labor of the blood, 

And tickling the brute brain within the man's. 

Made havoc among those tender cells, and cheek*d 

His power to shape; he loathed himself; and onoe 

After a tempest woke upon a mom 

That mock'd him with returning calm, and cried.' 

" Storm in the night 1 for thrice I heard the ram 
Rnnhing; and once the flash of a thunderbolt— 
Methongbt I never saw so fleroe a fork— 
Struck out tho streaming monntain-eide, and ahow*d 
A riotous confluence of watercourses 
Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it. 
Where all bnt yestereve was dusty-dxy. 

"Storm, and what dreame, ye holy Gods, what 
dreams I 
For thrice I waken*d after dreama. Perchance 
We do but recollect the dreams that come 
Just ere the waking: terrible t for it seem*d 
A void was made in Nature ; all hei^bonds 
Crack*d ; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe. 
Ruining akmg the illimitable inane, 
Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things 



LUCRETIUS. 



Voreyer: that wu mine, my dretm, I knew it 
Of and belonging to me, aa the dog 
With Inward yelp and reatlesa forefoot pUee 
Hia ftinctlon of the woodland: bnt the next! 
I thought that all the blood by Sylla ahed 
Came drirlng ralnllke down again on earth, 
And yrhete it daahed the reddening meadow, iprang 
No dragon warriors Arom Cadmean teeth, 
For these I thought my dream woold show to me. 
Bat girls, Hetairal, cnriona in their art, 
Hired animalisma, vile as those that made 
The mnlberry-fkoed Dictator's oigies worse 
Than anght they Csble of the qniet Gods. 
And hands they mlzt, and yell'd and round me drove 
In narrowing circles till I yell*d again 
Half suffocated, and sprang up, and saw- 
Was it the first beam of my latest dayf 

"Then, then, from utter gloom stood out the 
breasts, 
The breasts of Helen, and hoverlngly a sword 
Now over and now under, now direct, 
Pointed itself to pierce, but sank down shamed 
At all that beauty ; and as I stared, a lire. 
The Are that left a rooiless Ilion, 
Shot out of them, and scorched me that I wokei 

"Is this thy Tengeanoe, holy Venus, thine. 
Because I would not one of thine own doves, 
Not ey*n a rose, were offer'd to thee f thine, 
Forgetful how my rich procsmion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field. 
In lays that will outlast thy Deity? 

"Deity? nay, thy worshippers. My tongue 
Trips, or I speak profanely. Which of these 
Angers thee most, or angers thee at all f 
Not if thou be*st of those who fhr aloof 
From envy, hato and pity, and spite and scorn. 
Live the great lifb which all our greatest fidn 
Would foUow, centred in eternal calm. 

"Nsy, if thou canst, O Goddess, like ourselves 
Touch, and be touched, then would I cry to thee 
To kiss thy Mavors, roll thy tender arms 
Round him, and keep him from the lust of blood 
That makes a steaming slaughter-house of Bome. 

"Ay, bnt I meant not thee; I meant not her. 
Whom all the pines of Ida shook to see 
Slide fh>m that quiet heaven of hers, and tempt 
The Trojan, while his neat-herds were abroad ; 
Nor her that o*er her wounded hunter wept 
Her Deity false in human-amorous tears; 
Nor wciom her bearoiess apple-arbiter 
Decided fkirest. Rather, O ye Gods, 
Poet-Uke, as the great Sicilian called 
Calliope to grace his golden veree— 
•Ay, and this Kyprls also— did I take 
That popular name of thine to shadow forth 
The all-generating powers and genial heat 
Of Nature, when she strikes through the thick blood 
Of cattle, and light is large and Iambs are glad 
Nosing the mother's udder, and the bird 
Makes his heart voice amid the blase of flowers 
Which things appear the work of mighty Gods. 

"The Gods I and If I go my work is leA 
Unflnleh*d — « I go. The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid Interspace of world and world. 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm t and such, 
Not all so fine, nor bo divine a calm. 
Not such, nor all unlike It, man may gain 
Letting his own lifb go. The Gods, the Gods 1 



If all be atoms, how then should the Gods 

Being atomic not be dissoluble. 

Not follow the great law? My master held 

That Gods there are, for all men so believe. 

I presB*d my footsteps into his, and meant 

Surely to lead my Memmlus in a train 

Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 

That Goda there are, and desthlessi Meant? I 

meant? 
I have forgotten what I meant: my mind 
Stumbles, and all my Iheulties are lamed. 

"Look where another of our Ck>ds, the Sun, 
Apollo, Dellus, or of older use 
All-seeing Hyperion— what yon will- 
Has monnted yonder ; alnoe he never aware, 
Bxcept his wrath were wreak'd on wretched man. 
That he would only ahine among the dead 
Hereafter ; tales 1 for never yet on earth 
Could dead fleah creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit— nor knows he what he sees; 
King of the Bast altho* he seem, and girt 
With song and flame and firagrance, slowly lifts . 
His golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
That climb into the windy halls of heaven* 
And here he glances on an eye new-bom. 
And gets for greeting but a wall of pain ; 
And here he stays upon a fireezlng orb 
That fhin would gase upon him to the last: 
And here upon a yellow eyelid faU*n 
And closed by those who mourn a friend in vain. 
Not thankftd that hia trooUes are no more. 
And me, altho' his Are is on my ISms 
Blinding, he sees not, nor at all can tell 
Whether I mean this day to end myself. 
Or lend an ear to Plato where he says, 
That men like soldiers may not quit the poat 
Allotted by the Gods: but he that holda 
The Gods are careless wherefore need he care 
Greatly for them, nor rather plunge at once. 
Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and sink 
Past earthquake- ay, and gout and stone, that breiik 
Body toward death, and pal^y, death-in-liib. 
And wretched age— and worat disease of all. 
Those prodigies of myriad nakednesses, 
And twisted shapes of lust, unspeakable. 
Abominable, strangers at my hearth 
Not welcome, harpies miring every dish. 
The phantom hndca of something foully done. 
And fleeting through the boundless universe. 
And blasting the long quiet of my breaat 
With animal heat and dire insanity. 

" How should the mind, except it loved them, d isp 
These Idols to herself? or do they fly 
Now thinner, and now thicker, like the flakes 
In a (Ul of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude, as crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult Jam the doors, and bear 
The keepers down, and throng, their rags and they. 
The basest, Ikr into that councU-hall 
Where sit the best and statelleet of the land ? 

"Can I not fling this horror off me again, 
Seeing with how great ease Nature can smile. 
Balmier and nobler team her bath of storm. 
At random ravage? and how easily 
The mountain there has cast his cloudy slough, 
Now towering o*er him in serenest air, 
A mountain o*er a mountain, ay, and wiflitn 
All hollow as the hopes and fears of men. 

"But who was he, that in the garden snai«d 
Picus and Faunua, rustic Gods? a tale 
To laugh at— more to laugh at in myself— 
For lookl what Is it? there? yon arbutus 
Totters : a noiseless riot underneath 
Strikes through the wood, seu all the tops quiver- 
ing— 
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The monntaiii qnickeiu into Nymph and Fun; 
And here an Oread— how the son delights 
To iflance and shift ahont her slippery aides, 
And rosy knees and sqpple ronndednes^ 
And budded bosom-peaks— who this way nins 
Before the rest— A satyr, a satyr, see- 
Follows; bot him I prored impossible: 
Twy-natored Is no nature; yet he draws 
Nearer and nearer, and I scan him now 
Beastlier than any phantom ot his kind 
Thai ever batted his rough brother>brate 
For Inst or lasty blood or provender : 
I hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him ; and Bhtf 
Loathes him as well ; snch a precipitate heel. 
Fledged as it were with Mercnry's ankle-wing. 
Whirls her to met but will she fling herself. 
Shameless upon me? Oatdh her, goatfbot: nay, 
Hide, hide them, mtllion-myrtled wilderness. 
And cavern-shadowing lanrels, hide! do I wish— 
What?— that the bosh were leafless f or to whelm 
All of them in one massacre? O ye Gods, 
X know yon careless, yet, behold, to yon 
From childly wont and ancient use I call— 
I thought I lived securely as yourselves— 
No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey-spite, 
No madness of ambition, avarice, none ; 
No larger feast that under plane or pine 
With neighbors laid along the grass, to take 
Only snch cups as left us IHendly warm, 
Aflirming each his own philosophy — 
Nothing to mar the sober m^esties 
Of settled, sweet, Bpieurean life. 
But now it seems some nnseen monster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon my will. 
Wrenching it backward into his ; and spoils 
My bliss in being; and it was not great; 
For save when shutting reasons up in rhythm, 
Or Heliconian honey in living words, 
To make a -truth less harsh, I often grew 
Tired of so much within our little life, 
Or of so little in our UtUe life — 
Poor little life that toddles half an hour 
Crowned with a flower or two, and there an end— 
And since the nobler pleasure seems to fiide, 
Why should I, beastlike as I find myself 
Not manlike end myself f— our privilege— 
What beast has heart to do it? And what man. 
What Roman would be dragged in triumph thus f 
Not I ; not he, who bears one name with her. 
Whose death-blow struck the datetoss doom of kings. 
When brooking not the Tarquln in her veins, 
She made her blood in sight of Collatine 
And all hie peers, flus&ing the guiltless air. 
Spout trcfm the maldien fountain in her heart. 
And ttam it sprang the Commonwealth, which breaks 
As I am breaking now 1 

"And therefore now 
Let her, that la the womb and tomb of aO, 
Great Nature, take, and xorcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have made me man. 
Dash them anew together at her will 
Through all her cycles— into man once more 
Or beast or bird or fish, or opulent flower— 
But till this cosmic order everywhere 
Shatter'd into one earthquake in one day 
Cracks all to pieces,— and that hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to himself; 
But he, his hopes and hates, his homes and fenes, 
And even his bones long laid within the grave, 
The very sides of the grave itself shall pass, 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void. 
Into the unseen forever,— till that hour, 
My golden work in which I told a truth 
That suys the rolling Izionlan wheel. 
And numbs the Fury's ringlet-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul ttom out Immortal hell, 



Shall stand: ay, surely: then it fells at last. 

And perishes as I must; for O Thou, 

Psssionless bride, divine Tranquillity, 

Teamed after by the wisest of the wise. 

Who fail to flnd thee, being as thou art 

Without one pleasure and without one pain, 

Howb^t I know thou surely must be ndne 

Or soon or late, yet out of season, thus 

1 woo thee roughly, for thou carest not 

How roughly men may woo thee so they win — 

Thus— thus: the soul files out and die* in the air.** 

With that he drove the knife into his side: 
She heard him raging, heard him fell: ran in. 
Beat breast, tore hair, cried ont upon berseli 
As having felled in duty to him, shriek'd 
That she but meant to win him back, fbU on hhi>, 
Clasp'd, kittfA him, waiTd: he answer'd, "Care not 

thou 
What matters? All is over: Fare thee welll** 
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Hi flies the event: he leaves the event to me: 
Poor Julian— how he rush'd away; the%ells. 
Those marriage-bells, echoing In ear and heart— 
But cast a parting glance at me, you saw. 
As who should say ** continue.** Well, he had 
One golden hour— of triumph shall I sayf 
Solace at least— before he left his home. 

Would you had seen him in that hour of his ! 
He moved thro* all of it mi^MticaUy— 
Restrain'd himself quite to the close— but now — 

Whether they were hie lady*s marrlage-bellB, 
Or prophets of them in his fiuitasy, 
I never aak'd: but Lionel and the girl 
Were wedded, and our Julian came •geSn 
Back to his mother's house among the pines. 
But there, their gloom, the fountains and the Baj, 
The whole land weigh'd him down as JStna does 
The Giant of Mythology : he would go, 
Would leave the land forever, and had gone 
Surely, but for a whisper "Go not yet," 
Some warning, and divinely as it seem*d 
By that which followed— but of this I deem 
As of the visions tiiat he told — the event 
Glanced back upon* them in his after lilb, 
And partly made them— tho* he knew it not 

And thus he stay'd and would not look at her— 
No, not for months : but, when the eleventh mooo 
After their marriage lit the lover's Bay, 
Heard yet once more the tolling bell, and said. 
Would yon could toll me out of life, but found— 
All softly as his mother broke It to him— 
A crueller reason than a ciisy ear. 
For that low knell tolling his lady dead— 
Dead —and had lain three days without a puise: 
All that look*d on her had pronounced her dead. 
And so they bore her (for in Julian's land 
They never nail a dumb head up in elm). 
Bore her free-feced to the ftee aln of heaven. 
And laid her in the vault of her own Un. 

What did he thenf not die: he Is here and hale- 
Not plunge headforemost fh»n the mountain there. 
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And leave the nanM of LoTer's Leap: not be: 
He knew the meaning of the whisper now, 
ThoQght that he knew it. "This, I BtajrM tot this; 

love, I liave not seen yoa for so long. 
Now, now, will I go down into the grate, 

1 will be all alone with aU I love. 

And kiss her on the Ups. Bhe is his no moret 
The dead retains to me, and I go down 
To kiss the dead.** 

The ftmcy itirr*d him so 
He rose end went, and entering the dim vault. 
And, making there a sadden light, beheld 
All roand about him that which all will be. 
The light was hot a flash, and went agaio. 
Then at the Ikr end of the vaolt he saw 
His lady with the moonlight on her Ihoe; 
Her breast aa in a shadow-prison, bass 
Of black and bands of silver, which the moon 
Strock fkom an open grating overhead 
High in the wall, and all the rest of her 
Drown'd in the gloom and horror of the vaalt. 

• "It was mj wish,** he said, "to pass, to sleep. 
To rest, to be with her— till the great day 
Fea]*d on as with that masic which rights all. 
And raised as hand in hand.** And kneeling there 
Down in the dreadfhl dost that onoe wss man, 
Dost, as he said, that once was loving hearts, 
Hearts that had beat with each a love as mine- 
Not such ss mine, no, nor for soch as her— 
He softly pat his arm aboat her neck 
Aud kiss*d her more than once, till hdpless death 
And silence made him bold— nay, hot I wrong him. 
He reverenced his dear lady even in death ; 
Bat, placing his true hand upon her heart, 
"O, yon warm heart,** he moaned, "not even death 
Can chUl yon all at once:" then starting, thoaght 
His dreams had come again. " Do I wake or sleep f 
Or am I made immortal, or my love 
Mortal once more r* It beat — the heart —it beat : 
Faint- bat it beat: at wliich his own began 
To palse with each a vehemence that it drown*d 
The Ibebler motion andemeath his hand. 
Bat when at hut his doabts were satlsiled. 
He raised her eoftly from the sepalchre. 
And, wrapping her all over with the cloak 
He came in, and now striding Ihst, and now 
Sitting awhile to rest, bat evermore 
Heading his golden harden in his arms. 
So bore her thro* the solitaiy land 
Back to the moUler^l hoose where she was bom. 

There the good mother's kindly ministering, 
With hslf a nlghfe appliances, recaird 
Her flattering lilb: she raised an eye that ask*d 
" Wherer till the things flunUiar to her yoath 
Had made a silent snswer: then she spoke, 
"Here I and how came I heref** and leamlog it 
(They told her eomewhat rashly as I think). 
At onoe began to wander and to wail, 
"Ay, hot yoa know that yoa most give me back: 
Send 1 bid him come ;** bat Lionel was away, 
Stang by his loss had vanish'd, none knew where. 
"He casts me oat,** she wept, "and goes**— a frail 
That seeming something, yet was nothing, bom 
Not from believing mind, but ehatter*d nerve, 
Tet haonting Jalian, as her own reproof 
At some predpitaooe in her bariaL 
Then, when her own trae spirit had retam*d, 
"O yea, and yon,** she said, "and none bat yoa. 
For yon have given me life and love again. 
And none bat yoa yoorself shidl tell him of It, 
And yoa shall give me back when he retams.** 
" Stay then a llttie,*' answered JaUan, " here, 
And keep yoarsell^ none knowing, to yoarself ; 
And I wlU do yoar will. I may not stay, 
Noi not an hoar ; hot send me notice of him 



When he tetarns, and then wiU I retam. 
And I will make a aolemn offering of yoa 
To him yoa kive.'* And lUntly she replied, 
"And I will do your will, and none shall know.** 

Not know? with soch a secret to be known. 
Bat all their hoose was old and loved them both, 
And all the hoose had known the lovea of both • 
Had died almost to serve them any way, 
And all the land w«s waste end solitary} 
And then he rode away; hot after this, 
An hoar or two, Camilla's travail came 
Upon her, and that day a boy was bom. 
Heir of his Ihoe and land, to Lionel 

And than onr lonely lover rode away, 
And paasing at a hostd In a marsh. 
There fever seised npon him; myself wss then 
TravelUng that land, and meant to reet an hoar: 
And sitting down to sneh a base repsst. 
It makes me angry yet to spesk of it— 
I heard a groaning overhead, and dlmb*d 
The moa]der*d stairs (fbr everything was vile), 
And in a loll, with none to wait on him, 
FOand, as It seem*d, a skeleton alone^ 
Having of dead men's dost snd beating hearts. 

A dismal hostel In a dismal land, 
A flat malarian worid of reed and mshi 
Bat there from fever and my care of him 
Sprang np a friendship that may help as yet 
For while we roam'd along the dreary coast, 
And waited for her message, piece by piece 
I learnt the drearier story of hie life ; 
And, tho* he loved and honor'd Lionel, 
Fonnd that the sadden wail his lady made 
Dwelt in his fancy: did he know her worth. 
Her beaaty even f shonld he not be tsa^t, 
Bv*n by the price that others eet apon it, 
Tlie valae of that Jewel he had to guard f 

Suddenly came her notice and we past, 
I with our lover to his native Bay. 

This love Is of the brain, the mind, the soai : 
That mskes the seqael pare ; tho* some of us 
Beginning at the sequel know no more. 
Not such am I: and yet I say, the bird 
That will not hear my call, however sweet. 
But If my neighbor whistle answers him— 
What matter? there are others In the wood. 
Tet when I saw her (and I thonght him erased, 
Tho* not with such a erasiness as needs 
A cell and keeper), thoee dark eyes of hers— 
Oh 1 such dark eyes 1 and not her eyes alone. 
But all fh>m these two where she touch'd op. earth. 
For such a crazlness as Jnllan*s seem*d 
No less than one divine apology. 

So sweetly and so modestly she came 
To greet us, her young hero in her arms I 
"Kiss him,** she said. "Ton gave me life again. 
He, but fbr you, had never seen It once. 
His other fether you t Kiss him, and then 
Forgive him, if his name be Julian toa** 

Talk of lost hopes and broken heart ! his own 
Sent such a flame into his fece, I knew 
Some sudden vivid pleasure hit him there. 

But he was all the more resolved to go^ 
And sent at onoe to Lionel, praying him 
By that great love they boUi had borne the dead, 
To come and revel fbr one hour with him 
Belbre he left the land ferevermore; 
And then to friends— they .were not many— who 
lived 
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Scatteringlj about that lonely land of hla, 
And bade them to a banquet of flueweUSb 

And JoUan made a solemn liBaat; I never 
Sat at a coetlier; for all roond his hall 
From Golnmn on to colmna, as In a wood. 
Not each as here— an eqnatoxial one, 
Great garlands swung and blossom'd : and beneath. 
Heirlooms, and ancient miracles of Axt, 
Chalice and salver, wines that. Heaven knows when, 
Had snck'd the ilrs of some forgotten son. 
And kept it thro' a hondred years of gloom, 
ret glowing in a heart of mby-^cnps 
Where nymph and god ran ever roond in gold— 
Others of glass as costly— some with gems 
Movable and rasettable at vrill. 
And trebling all the rest in valoe— Ah heavens I 
Why need I tell yon all?— soffloe to si^r 
That whatsoever snch a hoaae as his. 
And his was old, has in it rare or Ihir 
Was brought before the guest: and they, the guests, 
Wonder*d at some strange light in Julian's eyes 
<I told you that he had his golden hour). 
And snch a feast, iU^nited as it seem'd 
To such a time, to Liooel's loss and his. 
And that resolved self-exile from a land 
He never would revisit, such a feast 
So rich, so strange, and stranger ev'n than rich. 
But rich as for the nuptials of a king. 

And stranger yet, at one end of the hall 
Two great ftinereal curtains, looping down. 
Parted a little ere they met the floor. 
About a picture of his lady, taken 
^ome yeare before, and (klling hid the frame. 
And Just above the parting was a lamp ; 
So the sweet figure folded round with night 
Seem'd stepping oat of darkness with a smile. 

Well then— oar solemn feast— we ate and drank, 
And might— the wines being of snch nobleness — 
Have Jested also, but for Julian's eyes. 
And something weird and wild about it all: 
What was it f for our lover seldom spoke, 
Scarce touch'd the meats, but ever and anon 
A priceless goblet with a priceless wine 
Aiising, show'd he drank beyond his use ; 
And when the feast was near an end, he said : 

*^ There is a custom in the Orient, friends— 
I resd of it in Persia— when a man 
Will honor those who feast with him, he brings 
And shows them whatsoever he accounts 
Of all his treasures the most beaatUbl, 
•Gold, Jewels, a^-ms, whatever it nuy be. 
lids custom— ' 

Pausing here a moment, all 
The guests broke In upon him with meeting hands 
And cries about the banquet — " Beautiful 1 
Who could desire more beauty at a feast f " 

Thb lover answer'd, '* There is more than one 
Here sitting who desires it Laud me not 
Before my time, but hear me to the doee. 
Tbte custom steps yet frirther when the guest 
Is loved and honor'd to the uttermost. 
For after he has shown him gems or gold. 
He brings and sets before him in rich guise 
That which is thrice ss beautifril as these, 
The beauty that is dearest to his heart— 

O my heart's lord, would I could show you,* he says, 
'Bv*n my heart too.' And I propose to-night 
To show you what is dearest to my heart, • 
And my heart toa 

^But sohre me flret a doubt 
.1 knew a man, nor many yean ago ; 



He had a feithftil servant, one who loved 
His master more than all on earth beside. 
He felling sick, and seeming dose on death* 
His master would not wait until he died. 
But bade his menials bear him from the door. 
And leave him in the public way to die. 
I knew another, not so long sgo. 
Who found the dying servant, took him hooie^ 
And fed, and cherish'd him, and saved hie Ufe. 
I ask yon now, should this first master claim 
His service, whom does it belong to ? him 
Who thrust him out, or him who saved hie lUtf 



This question, so flung down before the 
And balanced either vray by each, at length 
When some were doubtful how the law woold hold. 
Was handed over by consent of all 
To one who had not spoken, lioneL 

Fair speech was his, and delicate of phraeeL 
And he beginning languidly— his losa 
Welgh'd on him yet— but warming as he weat* 
Glanced at the point of law, to pass It by. 
Affirming that as long as either lived. 
By all the laws of love and gratefhlnesa, 
The service of the one so saved was due 
AH to the saver— adding, with a smile, 
The flrst for many weeks— a semi<«mile 
As at a strong conclusion— "Body and sooi. 
And life and limbs, all his to work his wiU.'* 

Then Julian made a secret sign to me 
To bring Camilla down before them alL 
And crossing her own picture as she came^ 
And looking as much lovelier as herself 
Is lovelier than all others— on her head 
A diamond drelet, and from under this 
A veil, that seem'd no more than gilded air. 
Flying by each flne ear, an Bastem gauae 
With seeds of gold— so^ with that grace of hers, 
Slow-moving ss a wave against the wind. 
That flings a mist behind it in the son- 
And bearing high in arms the mighty babe. 
The younger Julian, who himself was crawn'd 
With roses, none so rosy as himself— 
And over all her babe and her the Jewels 
Of many generations of his house 
Sparkled and flashed, for he had decked them oat 
As for a solemn sacrifloe of lo>'e — 
So she came in : — I am long in telling it. 
I never yet beheld a thing so sto«nge, 
Sad, sweet, and strange together— floated in, — 
While all the guests in mute amaaement roee. 
And slowly padng to the middle haU, 
Before the board, there paused and stood, her breatt 
Hard-heavlog, and her eyes tpon her feet, 
Not daring yet to glance at LioneL 
Bat him she carried, him nor lights nor feast 
Dazed or amaxed, nor eyes of men ; who cared 
Only to use his own, and staring wide 
And bnngering for the gilt and Jewell'd worid 
About him, look'd, as he is like to prove^ 
When Julian goes, the lord of all he saw. 

**Kj guests," said Julian: "you are honor*d now 
Ev'n to the uttermost : In her behold 
Of all my treasures the most beautifril, 
Of all things upon earth the dearest to me." 
Then waving us a sign to seat ourselves, 
Led his dear lady to a chair of state. 
And I, by Lionel sitting, saw his fsoe 
Fire, and dead ashes and all flre again 
Thrice in a second, felt him tremble too, 
And heard him muttering, "So like, so like; 
She never had a sister. I knew none. 
Some cousin of his and hers— O God, so Nke !** 
And then he suddenly asked her if she were. 
She shook, and cast her ^yes down, and wao dumb 
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And thai •oma other qusUaa'd U aba cam* 
From foralgo laodi, and aUII she did not apaak. 
AnMbcr.lriba iaj wen heim; bnt aba 
To all tbalr qnarlea aaawer'd Dot ■ irotd, 
Wbt^ made the amaaemeut mora, till oae of theta 
Said, ahnddartDg, "Her apeetter Bat bla hleiid 



The spectra thai will • 
Terrible ^9, If om ao 
Vnrre, aa I almoat diei 

Bnt Jnllan, ritthiE b] 
" She la bot domb, b«o 
That lUthltal Hrrut w 



Which will sot ti 



Ultwf 



I ban h 



80 bOBsd to me bj ammoii lore and loaa — 
What I Bhall I bind blm mora t In hla'belult 
Shall I exceed the Parslaii, ^Tlng him 
Thmt which of an thlnga la the dMreat to me, 
Not only abowliiEl and he blmaelf praaouiiced 
That nff rich gift ia wbollr mloa (o give. 

"Now all be dnmb, aod promlas all of joo 
Not to braak In cw what I aar bj word 
Or whUper, while I abow jon all mr hearti'' 
And than begin the Ootj of bla lore 
Aa here Ut^y, bat not ao wordllj — 
The pualonala moment wonld not mflkr that- 
Put thro' hli tUosi to the barlal: thence 
Down io thla laat itrange boar In bka own hall ; 



And than roaa op, and with Um al 



"l^ke mj free gift, mj eonaln, Ibr Tonr wlfc; 
And were It onlj tot Ui« glter'a aake, 
And tho' ihe Mem so like ibe one jon loat. 
Yet cut her not away so inddenlj, 
Leal there be none left bete to bring her back: 
I leave Ihia land fiireier." Hen be caaaed. 

Than taking hla dear lad; )? oaa hand, 
And bearing on eaia aim the nohle bab^ 
Be alawl7 brangfat tb«m twth to LIoneL 
And there the widower bnibimd and dead wUB 
Soahed each at each with a aj, that raUer aeon 
" iw death than for a "' 



At U 



« wait; 



OKO ther toned, aod caoght and bronght bin 
thrir ehaimed drele, and, half killing him 
With Uaaea, loond him doaad and clupt again. 
Bat Uooal, whao at iMt he freed himaelf 
~ " and child, and lifted np a thoa 

_ owing with Ibe ann of Ufc, 
And lon^ and bonndleaa (hanlta — the alght of tt 
So rilB^ted onr good Mend, tluU taming to me 
And aaylDg, "It la orer: let na go" — 

Cornea readj at the doon — 
a Carewetl, bnt monnllDg thiae 
from hla oatlTa land; 
And I with blm, toj JnUan, iMck to minb 
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OH oblcli lUired Hi* tdgit o* tlw elder w 
the niBior of tlir Tlmbnctoo 
A drcun u friUl u tbaw of andRit t(mer~ 

A curve dT wbllenlni, Biding, ebbing ngitt I 
A nuUlus of wblu wloga I the brtKbt de«CDi 
or 1 joDDg Seraph ) Bod be etood b«Ide me 
Tbtn on the rtds*- u^d looked Into mj Due 
Wllb hJi DDDtlsrable, ablnlDg orba, 
80 thM with htttj motion I did refl 
Uj vlnloD with both band^ ud uw before m 
Sacb colored apola u duioe athwart the e;e« 
or thoM that giH npoo the nooocl*! Sub. 
Qin with a aooe ot )U*hliig gold beceatb 
His hRaal, and compaimed ronod atioiil hla tn 
With triple ircb of evercbaDgln); bow*, 
And circled with Ihe glorj of living light 



I arooD upon the Honntala whicb o'erlookt 

The narrow aeaSiVihoee rapid Interral 

Puta Afrlc from greea Ennipe, when the San 

Had faira below th' Allanllc, and above 

The trilBnt bsaTeoa wen bleneh'd with taeij llgfat, 

UDceitaln whether ttaj light or cloud, 

Flowing Sontbward, and the cbuma of deep, deep 
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'e flooded over with clear glory and pale, 
I gazed upon the sheeny coaat beyond. 
There where the Gtaat ot old Time Infti'd 
The limlla of hli pmweea, plllan high 
Long time erased fh>Iii earth : eren aa the Baa 
When ^feary of wild Inroad bnlldeth up 
Uege monndi whereby to stay hie yeaity warea. 
And mnch I mused on legenda qnitnt and old 
Which whlloms won the hearta of all on earth 
Toward their brighlnesa, ev^ as Dame draws air: 
But had their being In the heart of man 
As air la lb' llli^ of flame: and thoa wert then 
A cenler'd glory-elniled memorr, 
IMTineat Atalintia, whom the waves 
Have buried deep, and thoa of laler name. 
Imperial Eldorado, roaf'd with gold: 
BbadowB to which, despite all abocka of change. 
All on-set of caprtcloos accident. 
Men clang with yearning hope which wonld not die. 



d the itreeia ^ 
snbCsm 



It dtj w 



h ghastly faces thronged, 



Do D( 

Amoug the inner colnmne fkr retired 

At midnight. In the tone Acropolis, 

Before the awfnl genlos of the place 

Kneels the pale Prieelees In deep Ulh. the while 

Above her head the weak lamp dips and wlnka 

NathlBBs she erer clasps the marble knees. 
Bathes the coTd hand with leara, and gaieth on 
Those eyes which wear no tight bnt that wherewltb 
Bat phantasy IntOraia them. 



When 



■eye, 



Thrones of the Weatem wave, Iklr Wands green 1 
Where sre jonr moonlight halls, yonr cedara glooms. 
The blossoming ahysses of yonr bills? 

ir flowering cspee, snd yonr gold-sanded bays 



Bio* 



and with hap 



indsf 



e the Infinite waya, which, s . 
Woand throngb yonr great Elyslsn solitndes, 
Whose lowest deeps were, ss with visible love, 
nUed with Dtvlne effalgence, druamfitsed, 
Vlowing between the clear and polished stems. 
And ever drcllng round their emerald cones 
In coronala and glorlea, snch aa gird 
The anrkdlng foreheads of the Saints la Heavan t 
For nothing visible, they say, bad bltth 
In that blest gronnd, bnt it was played about 
VUb Ita pecallar gloiy. Then I raised 
Ky voice and cried, "Wide A[ric,^otb thy San 



Lighten, thy hills enlbld a dty as fklr 



Andal 

"O child of man, why muse yon here aloiw 
Upon the Muantaln, on the dreams of old 
Wbkh filled tbe earth with passing lovcltno^ 
Which llnng strange music on Ihe howHng wtnd 
And odors rapt from remote Paradise? 
Thy sense is clogged with dall mortality : 
Open ttafhe eye* and see." 

I looked, bat mt 
TTpon his bee, fhr it was wonderTbl 
With Its exceeding brigbtnesa, and the Hgfat 
Of the great Angel Mind which looked [kds Mt 
The starry glowing of his lestless eyes. 
1 (ell my sonl grow mighty, and my spirit 
With snpematnral excitation bound 
Within mo, and my mental eye grew large 
With anch a vast circnmference of thought. 
That in my laalty I seemed to stand 
Upon the outward verge and bound alocM 
Of ftall beatiiude. Bach falling sense, 
As with a momentary Bash of light, 
Orew thriningly distinct and keen. I aaw 
Tbe smsllest grain that dappled the dark earflk. 
The Indlstlnctat atom In deep air. 
The Moon's white cities, and the opal widlk 
Of her small gloving lakes, ber sltrer hel^Un 
nnrlslted with dew of vagrant cloud. 
And tbe unsounded, nndesceuded depth 
or her blsck hollows. Tbe clear galaxy 
Shorn of its hoary loetre, wonderful. 
IMstlnd and Tlvid with sharp points of light. 
Blaze wllhtn blase, an nnlmaglned depth 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ rt-glrded si 

n-endreled c' "" 

Arched tb 

Or other things talking in unknown tongues. 
And notes of busy life In distant worida 
Beat like a br ware on my anxious ear. 

A maze of plerchig, trackless, thrilling UlOQ^ 
Involving and embradng sacb with each. 
Rapid as Ore. inextricably linked. 
Bxpanding 'momently with evBiy sight 
And Bonnd wblch struck tbe palpitating sense, 
Ths Issue of strong impulse, hurried through 
Tbe riven rapt brain : as when in some Isrga li 
From pressure of descendant crags, which h^M 
Bi^Dlnted, cmmbUng from thdr parsnt sl<ve 
At elsuder Interval, the level calm 
ts ildged with reatlsH and Incn 




TIMBUCTOO. 
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Than its preconor, till the eye in Tain 
Amid the wild nnrest of swimming shade 
Dappled with hollow and alternate zise 
or interpenetrated arc, would scan 
Definite ronnd. 

I know not If I shape 
These things with accurate similltade 
From visihle ohjects, for bnt dimly now, 
Less vivid than a halMbrgotten dream, 
The memory of that mental excellence 
Comes o'er me, and it may be I entwine 
The indecision of my present mind 
With its past clearness, yet it seems to me 
As even then the torrent of quick thooght 
Absorbed me from the nature of itself 
With its own fleetneesL Where is he, that borne 
Adown the sloping of an arrowy stream, 
Coold link his shalop to the fleeting edge, 
And muse midway with philosophic calm 
Upon the wondrous lavrs which regulate 
The fierceness of the bounding element f 

My thoughts which long had grovelled in the slime 
Of this dull world, like dusky worms which liouse 
Beneath unshaken waters, bnt at once 
Upon oome earth-awakeniog day of Spring 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of star-lit wings, which bum 
Fan-like and fibred with intensest bloom ; 
Bven so my thoughts erewhile so low, now felt 
Unutterable buoyancy and strength 
To bear them upward through t£e trackless fields 
Of undefined existence fer and free. 

Then first within the South methought I saw 
A wilderness of spires, and crystal pile 
Of rampart upon rampart, dome on dome, 
Illimitable range of battlement 
On battlement, and the Imperial height 
Of canopy o'ercanopied. 

Behind 
In diamond light up spring the dassHng peaks 
Of Pyramids, ss &r surpassing earth's 
As heaven than earth is Ikirer. Each aloft 
Upon his narrowed eminence bore globes 
Of wheeling suns, or stars, or semblances 
Of either, showering dienlar abyss 
or radiance. But the glory of the place 
Stood out a pillared front of burnished gold, 
Interminably high, if gdld it were 
Or metal more ethereal, and beneath 
Two doors of blinding brilliance, where no gate 
Might rest, stood open, and the eye could scan. 
Through length of porch and valve and boundless 

hall. 
Part of a throne of fleiy fiame, wherefrtmi 
The snowy skirting of a garment hung, 
And gHmpee of multitude of multitudes 
That ministered around it— if I saw 
These things distinctly, for my human brain 
Staggered beneath the vision, and thick night 
Came down upon my eyelids, and I felL 

With ministering hand he raised me up: 
Then with a monmftil and tnetfoble smile, 
Which bnt to look on ror a moment filled 



My eyes with irresistible sweet tears, 
In accents of mi^Mtlc melody, 
like a swoln river's gnshings in still ni^t 
Mingled with fioatlng music, thus he spake: 

"There Is no mightier Spirit than I to sway 
The heart of man ; and teach him to attain 
By shadowing forth the Unattainable ; 
And step by step to scale that mighty stair 
Whose landing-place is wrapt about with clouds 
Of glory of heaven.* With earliest tight of Spring, 
And In the glow of sallow Summertide, 
And in red Autumn when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when ftUI-voiced Winter roolb 
The headland with inviolate white snow, 
I play about his heart a thousand ways. 
Visit his eyes with visions, and his esrs 
With harmonies of wind and wave and wood, 
—Of winds which tell of waters, and of waters 
Betraying the close kisses of the wind— 
And win him unto me: and few there be 
So gross of heart who have not felt and known 
A higher than they see: they with dim eyee 
Behold me darkling. Lo 1 I have given thee 
To understand my presence, and to feel 
My ftillness: I have filled thy lips with power. 
I have raised thee nigher to the spheres of heaven, 
Man's first, last home : and thou with ravished sense 
Listenest Uie lordly music fiowing from 
The illimitable years. I am the Spirit, 
The permeating life which conrseth through 
All th' intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf and dusters rare, 
Bescheth to every comer under heaven. 
Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth ; 
So that men's hopes and fears take refiige in 
The fhigrance of Its complicated glooms, 
And cool ImpleachM twilights. Child of man, 
Seest thou yon river, whose translucent wave, 
Forth issuing from the darkness, windeth through 
The argent streets o' the city. Imaging 
The soft inversion of her tremulous domes, 
Her gardens frequent with the stately palm. 
Her pagods hung with music of sweet bells. 
Her obelisks or rangM chrysolite. 
Minarets and towers? Lo 1 how he passeth by, 
And gulphs hlmseir in sands, as not enduring 
To carry throngh the world those waves, which bora 
The refiex or my city in their depths. 
Oh dty: oh latest throne! where I was raised 
To be a mystery or loveliness 
Unto an eyes, the time is well-nigh come 
When I must render up this glorious home 
To keen Discovery; soon yon brilliant towers 
Shall darken with the waving or her wand ; 
Darken and shrii^k and shiver Into huts, 
Black specks amid a waste or dreary sand. 
Low-built, mud-walled, barbarian settlements. 
How changed frt>m this felr dty !** 

Thus fer the Spirits 
Then parted heaven-ward on the wing: and I 
Was left slone on Calpe, and the moon 
Had rallen from the night, and all was dark! 

B* jm prnfRl, vrm m yo«r UAm ta bMvw It fmtttt.** 



u 




ELEGIAC&— THE "HOW" AND THE "WHT." 



POEMS PUBLISHED IN THE EDITION OF 1830, 
AND OMITTED IN LATER EDITIONS. 



ELEGIACS. 

LowFLowiHs brcnea arc rownlng the broBd tsUb; 

dimmed In th< gloming: 
Tbro' the blaclulemmcd piow Dnlr the Eu rlTer 

CreeplDE ihranglk bXouomj niabH and bowen ot 

roHblowIng bOBboa, 
Down bj tbe poplar Ull rinleta babble and falL 
Baikiilb the ahepherd-dog cbetrlj ; the gnaahopper 

carollelb deul; ; 
Deapir tbe tartle eooa: (brlUr tbe owlet ballooa; 
Winds creep; dawi (all cUllj: In bar lint Bleep 

eanb breatbei atUl;: 
Orel tbe pool! Id tbe bnrn watargnata mnnnor and 

Sadlf the fkr kJDC lowetta: the gUmmsring water 

ontfloweth: 
Twin peaks abadowed witb ploe alope to the dark 

hrallne. 
Lowthroned Heaper la atajid between tbe two 

peaks 1 bat tbe Naiad 
Throbbing In wild nnieat holda hbn beneath In her 

The ancient poeteaa dngeth that Heapenu all tblnga 

brlngetb, 
SmootblDK the wearied mind: tiring me m; lure, 

Roaallnd. 
Than comest momlng and eresi aha cometh not 

morning or eren. 
Palsa-eTed Beeper, unkind, where la mj sweet &o- 



THE "HOW" AND THE "WHY." 

I AH anj man's aoltor, 
Ifan; will bemT tntor: 
Home aa7 this life la plenunr, 
Some think It fpeedelli lasi, 



In elemltj no pasL 
We Ungb, WB cTj, we sre bom, we die, 
Who will riddle me the Aou and the ieh7jt 

The bnlnab noda nnto Its brothsr. 

The whealaara whisper lo eucb otberi 

What la It Iheyssf r what do thej theret 

Why two and two make fonrt why ronnd la i 



Why deep i> not high, and high la not deep? 

Whether we wake, or whether we eleep? 
Whether we aleep, or wbelber we dlef 
How yon are yonf wby I am It 



The world ta somewhat ; It goea oi 

Bnt what la the msHDlD^ of iSen a 

I feel there Is eom-cihlDg; but he 



The IllUe bird plpeth-"whyt wbyl- 
ID tbe anmnuT woods when the son &Ila low. 
And the great bird dis on the oppodle boo^ 
And etarea In hia (Ice, and shoots "howl howr* 
And the black owl sends down tbe mellow twiBghi, 
And chants "howl howf* the whole or tbe nlgtii. 

Why the life goes when tbe blood la split I 
What the Bfe [at wbeie the eool may lieF 

Wby a chorcb Is with a steeple bnlll: 

And a honse with a cblmney-pott 

Who will riddle me the how and the whatF 
Who will ilddJa me the what and the wb^r 



SUPPOSED CONFESSIONS 



Oh Qod I my Qod 1 bare mercy now. 
I (Unt, I fall Hen eay that then 
DIdet die for me, for aocta as mt. 
Patient of 111, and dealb, and econ, . 
And Chat my ain was as a tbora 
Among tbe tboms that girt thy brow, 
WonndlDg tby aoaL— llut even now. 
In tl ■ 



myhnn 



a pride 1 






stings of my spirit allllt 
The Joy 1 had In By free win 
All cold, and dead, and corpee-llke grownf 
And what Is left lo me, bnt Ihon, 
And bllh lo thee t Men pnaa me by : 
Chrlati»n» with happy conntenancea — 
And eblldreu all aeem rml of (bee : 

nllike glances 



Like U 



mclher 



And conOdencs, day alter day : 
And traat and hope Ull (binge abonld « 
And then one HeaTen recelye ne alL 



To hold a 



n or death 1 



Tbe creaking cords which woand aj 
Into my homan heart, whene'er 
Bartb goea to earth, wItb grier, not lb 

With bopefol grief, were pawliig tm 
A gtief not nnlnfOrmed, and doll, 
Hearted with hope, of hope as fhH 
As le the WnA »llb Utr. or nlsht 
And n dark daofljitltb lirh a " ' 
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Are bnflt, and unne in calm, and say— 
** These little motes and grains shall be 
Clothed on with immortality 
More glorious than the noon of day. 
All that is pass'd into the flowers, 
And into beasts and other men. 
And all the Norland whirlwind showers 
From open yanlts, and all the sea 
O'erwashes with sharp aalta, again 
Shall fleet together all, and be 
Indnod with immortality." 

Thrloe happy ^U again to be 

The tmstAil infant on the knee t 

Who lets his waxen Angers play 

About his mother's neck, and knows 

Nothing beyond his mother's eyea. 

They comfort him by night and day, 

They light his little life always 

He hath no thought of coming woes ; 

He hath no care of lifb or death. 

Scarce outward signs of Joy arise, 

Because the Spirit of happiness 

And perfect rest so inward is ; 

And loveth so his innocent heart. 

Her temple and her place of birth. 

Where she would ever wish to^dweU, 

Life of the fountain there, beneath 

Ita salient springs, and ftir apart. 

Hating to wander out on earth. 

Or breathe into the hollow air. 

Whose chillness would make risible 

Her subtil, warm, and golden breath, 

Which mixing with the infhnrs blood, 

Fnllfllls him with beatitude. 

Oh I sure it is a special care 

Of God, to fortiiy ftom doubt, 

To arm In proof, and guard about 

With triple mailM trust, and clear 

Delight, the intent's dawning year. 

Wo^d that my gloomed fkncy were 

An thine, my mother, when with brows 

Propped on thy knees, my hands upheld 

In thine, I listened to thy rows, 

For me outpoured in holiest prayer— 

For me unworthy !— and beheld 

Thy mild deep eyes upraised, that knew 

The beauty and repose of lUth, 

And the clear spirit shining through. 

Oh I wherefore do we grow awry 

From roots which strike so deep? why dare 

Paths in the desert? Could not I 

Bow myself down, where thou hast knelt. 

To th' earth— until the ice would melt 

Hers, and I feel aa thou hast feltf 

What Deril had the heart to scathe 

Flowers thou hadst reared— to brash the dew 

From thine own lily, when thy grave 

Was deep, my mother, in the clay? 

Myself? Is It thus? Myself? Had I 

So little love for thee? But why 

Prevailed not thy pure prayers? Why pray 

To one who heeds not, who can save 

But will not? Great in fklth, and strong 

Against the grief of circumstance 

Wert thou, and yet unheard? What it 

Thou pleadeat still, and seest me drive 

Through utter dark a (hU-sailed skiii; 

Unpiloted i' the edioing dance 

Of reboant whirlwinds, stooping low 

Unto the death, not sunk 1 I know 

At maUns and at evensong, 

That thou, if thou wert yet alive. 

In deep and daily prayers would'st strive 

To reconcile me with thy God. 

Albeit, my hope Is gray, and cold 

At heart, thou woaldest murmur still — 

''Bring this lamb back hito thy fold. 



My Lord, If so it be thy wIIL" 

Would'st tell me I must brook the rod. 

And chastisement of human pilde ; 

That pride, the sin of devUs, stood 

Betwixt me and the light of God I 

That hitherto I had defied. 

And had reacted God— that Grace 

Would drop from hia o*erbrimming loveb 

As manna on my wilderness, 

If I would pray— that God would move 

And strike the hsrd, hard rock, and thence, 

Sweet In their ntmoat bitterness, 

Would issue tears of penitence 

Which would keep green hope's life. Alas I 

I think that pride hath now no place 

Or sQloum In me. I am void. 

Dark, focmleas, ntt«riy destroyed. 

Why not believe then ? Why not yet 
Anchor thy frailty there, where man 
Hath moored and rested? Ask the sea 
At midnight, when the crisp slope wavea 
After a tempest, rib and ft«t 
The broadlmbasM beach, why he 
Slumbers not like a mountain torn? 
Wherefore his ridges are not curls 
And ripples of an inland meer? 
Wherefore he moaneth thus, nor can 
Draw down into his vex6d pools 
All that blue heaven which hues and paves 
The other? I am too forlorn. 
Too shaken: my own weakness fools 
My Judgment, and my spirit whirls, 
Moved from beneath with doubt and fear. 

"Tet," said I, in my mom of youth. 

The unsunned freshness of my strength, 

When I went forth in quest of truth, 

"It is man's privilege to doubt. 

If so be that from doubt at length. 

Truth may stand forth unmoved of change. 

An image with profrilgent brows. 

And perfect limbs, sa fh>m the stonn 

Of running flrss and fluid range 

Of lawless airs at last stood out 

This excellence and solid form 

Of constant beauty. For the Ox 

Feeds in the herb, and sleeps, or Alls 

The horuM vall^ya all about. 

And hollows of the frioged hills 

In Bummerheats, with placid lows 

Unfcartng, till hia own blood flows 

About his hoot And in the flocks 

The lamb r^Joiceth in the year. 

And raceth finely with his fere, 

And anewers to his mother's calls 

From the flowered forrow. In a time, 

Of which he wots not, run short pains 

Through his warm heart ; and then, fh>m whence 

He knows not, on his light there fialls 

A shadow ; and his native slope. 

Where he was wont to leap and dlmb. 

Floats from his sick and Aimed eyea. 

And Bomething in the darkness draws 

Hia forehead earthward, and he dice. 

Shall men live thus, in Joy and hope 

Aa a young lamb, who cannot dream. 

Living, but that he ahall live on? 

Shall we not look into the laws 

Of life and death, and things that seem. 

And things that be, and analyse 

Our double nature, and compare 

AH creeda till we have found the one, 

If one there be?" Ay me 1 I fear 

An may not doubt, but every where 

Some muBt claap Idols. . Tet, my God, 

Whom call I Idol? Let thy dov|^ 

Shadow me over, and my aina 
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THE BURIAL OF LOVE.— TO 



-.— 60KG8. 



Be nnremembered, and thy lore 
Bnllghten me. Oh teach me yet 
Somewhat before the heavy elod 
Weighs on me, and the boay ftet 
Of that sharp-headed worm begins 
In the gross blackness nndemeath. 

Oh weaxy life! oh weaiy death I 
Oh spirit and heart made desolate I 
Oh danmM yadllating state I 



THE BURIAL OF LOVE. 

Hu eyes in edipee, 
Palecold his lips, 
The light of his hopes unfed, 
Mate his tongne. 
His bow nnstrang 
With the tears he hath shed. 
Backward drooping his graceful head, 
Love is dead: 
His last arrow is' sped ; 
He hath not another dart; 
Go— carry him to his dark deathbed ; 
Bury him in the cold, cold heart— 
Lore is dead. 

Oh, tniest lore I art thoa forlorn, 
And onreTenged f thy pleasant wiles 
Forgotten^ and thine innocent Joy f 
Shall hollowhearted M)athy, 
The cmelleat form of perfect scorn. 
With languor of most hateftil smiles. 
For ever write, 
In the withered light 
Of the tearless eye, 
An epitaph that all may spy? 
No 1 sooner she herself shall die. 

For her the showers shall not fkll. 

Nor the roond son shine that shlneth to all ; 

Her light shall into darkness change ; 
For her the green grass shall not spring, 
Nor the rivers flow, nor the sweet birds dng, 

Till Love have hiis ftill revenge. 



TO 



SAnrrsD Joliet I dearest name ! 
If to love be life alone, 
Divinest Jaliet, 
I love thee, and live ; and yet 
Love onretamed is like the fragrant flame 
Folding the slanghter of the sacrUce 

OfllBred to gods npon an altar-throne; 
My heart is lighted at Ihlne eyea, 
Changed into flre, and blown abont with sighs. 



SONG. 

L 

r THS glooming light 

Of middle night 

So cold and white, 
Worn Sorrow sits by the moaning wave, 

Beside her an laid 

Her mattock and spade, 
For she hath half delved her own deep grave. 

Alone she is there: 
The white cloads drlasle: her hair fUls loose: 

Her shgnlders are bare ; 
Her tears are mixed with the beaded de^i. 



n. 

Death standeth by ; 

She will not die ; 

With glased eye 
She looks at her grave: die cannot sleep; 

Bver alone 

She maketh her moan : 
She cannot speak: she can only weep^ 

For she will not hope. 
The thick snow fUls on her flake by flake. 

The doll wave moams down the slopes 
The world will not change, and her heart will not 
break. ^ 



SONG. 

I. 

Tn lintwhite and the throstleoock 
Have voices sweet and dear; 
All in the bloomed May. 
They from the blosmy brere 
Call to the fleeting year. 
If that he wonld them ^ear 

And stay. 
Alas! that«>ne so beaatiftil 
Should have so doll an ear. 

n. 

Ftlr year, fldr year, thy children call, 
But thoa art deaf as death ; 
All in the bloomM May. 
When thy light pexisheth 
That from thee issaeth, 
Onr life evanisheth: 

Oht stsy. 
Alasl that lips so cmel-dnmb 
Should have so sweet a breath I 

m. 

Fair year, with brows of royal love 
Thou comest, as a king. 

All in the bloomdd May. 
Thy golden largess fling, 
And longer hear us sing ; 
Though thou art fleet of wing. 

Tet stay. 
Alas! that ^es so fhll of light 
Should be so wandering 1 

IV. 

Thy locks are an of sunny sheen 
ii rings of gold yronne,* 

An in the bloomM May. 
We pri*thee pass not on ; 
If thou dost leave the sun. 
Delight is with thee gone. 

Oh! stay. 
Thou art the fairest of thy feres. 
We pri*thee psss not on. 



SONG. 



Bvnv day hath its nis^t : 

Every night its mom: 
Thorough dark and bright 

Wing6d hours are home ; 
Ah! welaway! 
Seasons flower and fide ; 

Golden calm and atorm 
Mingle day by day. 

There is no bright form , 
Doth not cast a shade— 
Ah! welaway I 



L **'HliaiipkkalrlBilKkwHyi«ua. 
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IL 

Wlien we laugh, and oor mirth 

Ap68 th« h^p7 ▼«l2>» 
We're so kin to earth, 
PleaMnnce fhthere pain~ 
Ahl welaway! 
Madness laogheth load: 
Laughter hrlngeth teara: 
Byee are worn away 
Till the end of fears 
Cometh in the shroud. 
Ah ! welaway ! 

m. 

AH is change, woe or weal ; 

Joy is Sorrow's brother; 
Grief and gladness steal 
Symbols of each other; 
Ah ! welaway ! 
I^rks in heaven's cope 
fflng: the culvers monm 
All the livelong day. 
Be not all forlorn: 
Let ns weep in hope^ 
Ah 1 welaway 1 



NOTHING WILL DIB. 
Wmf will the stream be aweary of flowing 

Under my eye? 
When wUl the wind be aweaiy of blowing 

Over the sky? 
When will the doods be aweary of fleeting? 
When wUl the heart be aweaiy of beating? 

And nature die? 
Never, oh ! never, nothing will die : 

The stream flows. 

The wind blows, 

The cloud fleets, 

The heart beats, 
Nothing will die. 

Nothing will die; 

All thiogs will change 
Through eternity, 
lis the world's winter; 
Autumn and summer 
Are gone long ago. 
Earth is dry to the centre. 

But spring a new comer— 
A spring rich and strange. 
Shall make the winds blow 
Bound and round, 
Through and through 
Hers and there, 
Till the air 
And the ground * 

Shall be flUed with Ufo anew. 
The world was never made; 
It wiU change, but it will not thde. 
So let the wind range ; 
For even and mom 
Ever win be 
Through eternity. 
Nothing was bora ; 
Nothing win die; 
AU things win change. 



ALL THINGS WILL DIE. 
Clbaxlt the blue river chimes in its flowing 

Under my eye ; 
Warmly and broadly the south winds are blowing 
Over the sky. 

^ *ter another the white clouds are fleeting; 

-t this Maymorning in Joyance is beating 
FnU merrUyt 



Tet aU things must die. 
The stream will cease to flow; 
The wind wiU cease to Mow; 
The clouds wUl cesae to fleet; 
The heart wiU cease to beat; 

For aU things must die. 

All things moat die. 
Spring wiU come never more. 

Ohl vani^t 
Death waits at the door. 
See ! our Mends are all forsaking 
. The wine and merrymaking. 
We are caUed— we must ga 
Laid low, very low. 
In the dark we must lie. 
The meny glees ars stiU ; 

The voice of the bird 

ShaU no more be head. 
Nor the wind on the hUL 
Oh! misery 1 

Harkl death is caUing 

While 1 speak to ye, 

The Jaw is fhUlng, 

The red cheek paling, 

The strong limbs failing; 

lee with the warm blood mixing; 

The eyeballs flxing. 

Nine times goes the passing bdl: 

Te merry souls, fkrewell. 

The old earth 

Had a birth. 

As aU men know 

Long ago. 
And the old earth must di& 
So let the warm winds range. 
And the blue wave beat the shore; 
For even and mom 
Te wiU never see • 
Through eternity. 
AU things were bom. 
Te will eome never more, 
For aU things must dl& 



HERO TO LEANDEB. 

Oh go not yet, my love, 

The night is dark and vast; 
The white moon is hid in her heaven above, 

And the waves cUmb high and Ihst 
Oh 1 kiss me, kiss me, once again. 

Lest thy kiss should be the last 
Oh kiss me ere we part ; 
Grow closer to my heart 
My heart is warmer surely than the bosom of the 
main. 
O Joy ! O bliss of blisses ! 

My heart of hearts art thou. 
Come bathe me with thy kisses, 

Xy eyelids and my brow. 
Hark how the wild rain hisses. 

And the loud sea roars below. 

Thy heart beats through thy rosy Umbs, 

So gladly doth it stir ; 
Thine eye in drops of gladness swims. 

I have bathed thee with the pleasant myrrh; 
Thy locks are dripping balm ; 
Thou Shalt not wander hence to-night, 

rVL stay thee with my kisses. 
TVy-night the roaring brine 

WUl rsnd thy golden tresses ; 
The ocean with the morrow Hght 
Win be both blue and calm : 
And the bUlow will embrace thee with a kiss as soft 
ss mine. 
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No Weetern odonn wander 

On the black and moaning sea, 
And when thou art dead, Leander, 

My Bonl mast follow thee 1 
Oh go not yet, my loye, 

Thy voice is sweet and low ; 
The deep salt wave breaks in aboro 

Those marble steps below. 
The tnrretstairs are wet 

That lead into the sea. 
Leanderl go not yeL 
The pleasant stars have set: 
Oh ! go hot, go not yet. 

Or I will toUow thee. 



THE MYSTIC. 

▲hosu have talked with him, and showed him 

thrones: 
Ye knew him not ; he was not one of ye, 
Te scorned him with an nndlsoeming scorn: 
Te oonld not read the marvel in his eye. 
The still serene abstraction: he hath Mt 
The vanities of after and before ; 
Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart 
The stem experiences of converse lives, 
The linkM woes of many a flery change 
Had purified, and chastened, and made tree. 
Always there stood before him, night and day, 
Of wayward varycolored circumstance 
The imperishable presences serene. 
Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 
Dim shadows but unwaning presences 
Fonrfac^ to four comers of the sky: 
And yet again, three shadows, fronting one. 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ; 
And yet again, again and evermore. 
For the two first were not, but only seemed, 
One shadow in the midst of a great light. 
One reflex flrom eternity on time. 
One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 
Awttd with most invariable eyes. 
For him the silent congregated hours, 
Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a godlike smile (the innocent light 
Of earliest youth pierced through and through with 

all 
Keen knowledges of low-embowM eld) 
Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 
Which droops lowhung on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death: he in the centre fixt. 
Saw fkr on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 
He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining Ttom the body, and apart 
In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night. 
And all things creeping to a day of doom. 
How could ye know him f Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle : he had wellnigh readied 
The last, which with a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a larger air 
Upbnraing, and an ether of black bine, 
Investeth and ingirds all other lives. 



THE GRASSHOPPER. 

I. 

VoiOB of the summerwind, 

Joy of the eummerplain. 

Life of the summerhours, 

Carol clearly, bound along. 

No Tithon thou as poets flsign 

(Shame fall 'em they are deaf and blind}, 



But an insect lithe and strong. 
Bowing the seeded summer flowers. 
Prove their fiUsehood and thy quarrel. 

Vaulting on thine airy feet 
Clap thy shielded sides and carol, 
Carol clearly, chimp sweeL 
Thou art a mailM warrior in youth and stre&gth 
complete; 

Armed cap-a>pie 
Full tah to see ; 
Unknowing fear, 
Undreading loss, 
A gallant cavalier, 
aan$ peur «t -sans repnchf. 
In sunlight and in shadow. 
The Bayard of the meadow. 

IL 

I would dwell with thee, 

Merry grasshopper. 
Thou art so glad and ft«e. 

And as light as air; 
Thou hast no sorrow or tears, 
Thou hast no compt of years, 
No withered immorUllty, 
But a short youth sunpy and free. 
Carol clearly, bound along, 

Soon thy Joy is over, 
A summer of loud song, 

And slumbers in the clover. 
What hast thou to do with evil 
In thine hour of love and revel, 

In thy heat of summer pride. 
Pushing the thick roots aside 
Of the singing flowerM grasses. 
That brash thee with their silken tresses? 
What hast thou to do with evil. 
Shooting, singing, ever springing 

In and out the emerald glooms, 
Ever leaping, ever singing, 

lighting on ihe golden blooms? 



LOVE, PRIDE, AND FORGETFULNESS 

Bbx yet my heart was sweet Love's tomb, 

Iiove laboured honey busily. 

I was the hive, and Love the bee. 

My heart the honeycomb. 

One very dark and chilly night 

Pride came beneath and held a light. 

The crael vapours went throu^ all. 
Sweet Love was withered In his cell : 
Pride took Love's sweets, and by a spell 
Did diange them into gall ; 
And Memory, though fed by Pride, 
Did wax so thin on gall. 
Awhile she scarcely lived at all. 
What marvel that she died? 



CHORUS 

n AH VlfFVBUSHXD nXAM A, wmrmN TSBT SAKLT 

Tbs varied earth, the moving heaven. 

The rapid waste of roving sea, 
The fonntainpregnant mountains riven 

To shapes of wildest anarchy. 
By secret fire and midnight storms 

That wander round their windy cones. 
The subtle life, the countless forms 

Of living things, the wondrous tones 
Of man and beast are fkill of strange 
Astonishment and boundless change. 



LOST HOPE.— LOVE AND SORROW.— SONNETS. 
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The day, the diamonded nJght, 

The echo, feeble child of aoand. 
The heavy thnnder*s griding might, 

The herald lightning's starry boand, 
The Toeal epring of bnrsting bloom, 

The naked snmmer'a glowing birth, 
The troabloQS antnmn*e sallow gloom, 

The hoarhead winter paying earth 
With sheeny white, are foil of strange 
ABtonlahment and boondlese change. 

« 

Kacn snn which tnm the centre flings 

Grand masic and rednndant Are, 
The bnming belts, the mighty rings, 

The mrirm*rons planets* rolling choir, 
The globefllled arch that, deavlag air. 

Lost In Its own elHilgence sleepe, 
The lawless comets as they glare, 

And thunder through the eapphlra deeps 
In wayward strength, are foil of strange 
ABtonlahment and boandleee change. 



LOST HOPE. 

Tov cast to ground the hope which once was mine : 
But did the while yonr harah decree deplore, 

Knilmlming with sweet tears the vacant shrine. 
My hearty where Hope had been and was no more. 

Sor on an oaken sproot 
- A goodly acorn grew ; 
Bot winds from heaven shook the aoom ont. 
And fllled the cnp with dew. 



THE TEARS OF HEAVEN. 

HsATasr weeps abore the earth all night till room, 
In darkness weeps aa all ashamed to weep, 
Becaase the earth hath made her state forlorn 
With self-wroaght evil of annnmbered years. 
And doth the fhiit of her dishonor reap. 
And all the day heaven gathera back her teara 
Into her own bine eyes so clear and deep. 
And showering down the glory of lightsome day, 
Hmiles on the earth's worn brow to win her if she 
may. 



' LOVE AND SORROW. 

O MAiDBH, tnAtt than the flrst green leaf 

With which the fearfol springtide flecka the lea, 

Weep not, Almeida, that I said to thee 

That thon hast half my hearty for bitter grief 

Doth hold the other half in sovran^. 

Thon art my heart*a son in love's crystalline: 

Tet on both sides at onoe thon canst' not shine: 

Thine la the bright side of my heart, and thine 

My heart's day, bnt the shadow of my heart, 

Issue of its own substance, my heart's night 

Thon canst not lighten eveo with tkg light, 

Allpowerfol in beanty aa thon art 

Almeida, If my heart were snbstaneeless. 

Then might t&y rays pass through to the other side, 

So swiftly, that they nowhere would abide. 

But loee themaelvea In utter emptiness. 

Half-light, half-ehadow, let my spirit sleep; 

They never leanMd to love who never knew to weep. 



TO A LADY SLEEPING. 

O THov whose IHngM lids I gaae upon, 
Through whose dtaa bnln the wtngM drauna are 
bome, 

16 



Unroof the shrines of clearest vision, 

In honor of the sllver-fleckdd <nom ; 

Long hath the white wave of the virgin light 

Driven back the billow <>f the dreamfol dark. 

Thon all unwittingly proloiigest night. 

Though long ago Ilstediug the pois6d lark. 

With eyes dropt downward through the blue aeranc^ 

Over heaven's parapet the angela lean. 



SONNET. 

CbvLD I outwear m^ present afate of woe 
With one brief winter, and induo 1' the spring 
Hues of ftvsh youth, and mightily outgrow 
The wan dark coll of Aided suffering — 
Forth in the pride of beanty Iseuing 
A sheeny snake, the light of vernal bowerp. 
Moving his crest to all, sweet plots of flowere 
And watered valleys where the young birds e^ng; 
Could I thus hope my lost delight's renewing, 
I straightly would command the teara to creep 
From my charged Udst but Inwardly 'I weep; 
Some vital heat as yet my heart la wooing: 
,That to Itself hath drawn the fh>£en rain 
Fh>m my cold eyes, and melted it again. • 



SONNET. 

* 

Thovoh Night hath climbed her peak of highest 

noon, 
And bitter blaata the screaming autumn whirl. 
All night through archways of the bridged pearl. 
And portals of pure silver^ walks the moon. 
Walk on, my sohl, nor crouch to agony. 
Turn cloud to light, and bitterness to Joy, 
And droes to gold with glorious alchemy. 
Basing thy throne above the world's annoy. 
Reign thon above the storms of sorrow and ruth 
That roar beneath; unshaken peace hath won thee; 
So shalt thon pierce the woven glooms of truth ; 
So shall the blessing of the meek be on thee ; 
So in thine hour of dawn, the body's youth. 
An honourable eld shall con^p Upon thee. 



SONNET. 

• 

Sdall the hag Evil die with child of Good, 
Or propagate again her loathM kind, 
Thronging the cells of the diseasM mind, 
Hatefol with hanging cheeks, a withered brood. 
Though hourly iMstnred on the salient blood? 
Oh I that the wind which bloweth cold or heat 
Would shatter and o'erbear the bnsen beat 
Of their broad vana, and In the solitude 
Of middle space confound them, and blow back 
Their wild oles down their cavern throats, and slake 
With potnta of blastborne hail their heated eyne ! 
So their wan limbs no more might come between 
The noon iftid the moon's reflex in the night. 
Nor blot with floatfng shadea the sokr U|^t 



SONNET. 

Tm pallid thandentrlcken sigh for gain, 
Down an. Ideal atream they ever float. 
And sailing on Pactolus In a boat. 
Drown sdul and sense, while wlstfolly they strain 
Weak eyes upon the glistening sands that robe 
The undeietreanL The wise, conld he behold 
Cathedralled caverns cf t^lckrlbb^-d gold 
And branching sllven of the central globe, 
Would marvel tnm so beautllhl a sight 






M2 LOVE.— THE KRAKEK.— ENGLISH WAR-SONG.— NATIONAL SONG. 



How ioom and rain, pain and hate ctmld flow : 
Bat Hatred in a gold cave aita below ; 
Pleached with her hair, in mail of argent light 
Shot into gold, a snake her forehead clips, 
And akina the colour from her trembling lipa. 



LOVE. 
I. 

Tnov, from the flrat, nnbom, undying love, 
Albeit we gaze not on thy glories near, 
Befora the fhca of God didat breathe and move, 
Though night and pain and ruin and dmth reign 

here. 
Than foldeet, like a golden atmosphere, 
The very throiie of the eternal God: 
Passing through thee the edicts of his fear 
Are mellowed into moaic, borne abroad 
By the load winds, thongh they nprend the sea, • 
Even ftt>m Its central deeps: thine empery 
Is over all ; thou wilt not brook eclipse ; 
Thou goest and returnest to His lips 
like lightning: thou dost ever brcrad above 
The silence of aU hearts, unutterable Lovew 

n. 

To know thee is all wisdom, and old age 
Is but to know thee : dimly we behold thee 
Athwart the veila oC evils which infold thee. 
We beat upon our aching hearts in rage; 
We cry for thee; we deem the world thy tomb. 
As dwellers in lone planets look upon 
The mighty disk of their miOMtic sun, 
Hollowed in awfhl chasms of wheeling gloom. 
Making their day dim, so we gaze on thee. 
Come, thou of many crowns, whlterobM love. 
Oh 1 rend the veil in twain : all men adore thee ; 
Heaven crteth after thee; earth walteth for thee; 
Breathe on thy wing6d throne, and it shall move 
In music and in light o'er land and siea. 

m. 

And now— methinka I gaze upon thee now, 
As on a serpent fn his agonlea 
Awestrlcken Indians ; what time laid low 
And craahing the thick fragrant reeds he lies, 
When the new year wsrmbreathM on the Earth, 
Waiting to light him with her parple skies* 
Calls to him by the fountain to uprise. 
Already with the pangs of a new birth 
Strain the hot spheres of his convulsed eyea, 
And in his writhings awfal hues b^;ln 
To wander down hto sable-sheeny sides. 
Like light on troubled waters: fh>m within 
Anon he rushetb forth with merry ^in, 
And In him light and Joy and strength abides; 
And from his brows a crown of living light 
Looks through the thickstemmed woods by day and 
night 



THE KRAKEN. 

Bblow the thunders of the upper deef) ; 

Far, Ikr beneath in the abysro^ sea. 

His ancient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep, 

The Kntken rieepeth : fkintest sunlights flee 

About his shadowy sides: above him swell 

Huge sponges of millennial growth and height ; 

And far away into the sickly light. 

From many a wondrous grot and secret cell 

Unnumbered and enormoaa polypi 

Winnow with giant fins the slumbering green. 

There hath he lain for agea and will lie 

Battening upon huge aeaworma In his sleep, 

Until the latter Are shall heat the deep; . 

Then once by man afld Angela to be seen. 

In roaring he shall rise and on the tiirfhoe die. 



ENGLISH WAR-SONG. 

Who fears to die? Who fisara to die ! 
Is there any here who iBars to dief 
He shall find what he fears; and none ahall 

For the man who feats to die : 
But the withering scorn of ^e many ahAU 
To the man who feara to die. 
CuoauBi ~ Shout for England ! 
Ho I for England ! 
George for England I 
Merry England 1 
England for aye! 



The Jiollow at heart shall croac|i foilora,. 

He ahall eat the bread of common aeon; 
It shall be ateeped in the aalt, aalt tear. 

Shall be steeped in his own salt tear: 
Far better, fer better he never were born 

Than to shame merry England here. 
Cnoaua.— Shout for England 1 cic 

There standeth our ancient enemy : 

Hark'l he shouteth— the ancient enemy I 
On the ridge of the hill his banners rise ; 

They stream like Are in the akiee; 
Hold tip the Lion of England on high 

TUMt da^xle and blind hia eyes. 

CBomus.— Shout for England! Mc 

Come along ! we alone of the earth are free ; 

The child in our cradles Is bolder than be: 
For where is the heart and strength of alavea r 

Oh 1 where is the strength of slaves f 
He ia weak 1 we are stropg : he a f lave, we are free 

Come along! we will dig thek graves. 
Cuoaus. —Shout for England I etc 

There standeth our ancient enemy f 

Will he dare to batUe with the fineet 
Spur along ! sp^r amain ! charge to the flght : 

Charge ! charge to the flght! 
Hold up the Lion of England on high 1 

Shout for God and our right 1 

Caoaoa.— Shout for England! etc 



NATIONAL SONG. 

Thkbs is no land like England 
Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no hearts like English heaita. 

Such hearts of oak as they beu 
There is no land like England 

Where'er the light of day be: 
There are no men like Bngliahmen, 
So tall and bold aa they Im. 
Cdoxub.— For the French the Pope may atarlTe 
For the devil a whit we heed ^em : 
As for the French, €k>d speed ^em 

Unto their heart's desire, 
And the merry devil drive 'em 
Through the water and the flra. 
Full Cbob.— Our glory is our ftvedom. 
We lord It o'er the sea; 
We are the sons of fireedom, 
We are free. 

There Is no land like England, 

Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no wives like Bngliah wlvci^ 

So fair and chaste as they be. 
There is no land like England, 

Where'er the light of day be; 
^ere are no maids like Engliata naid^ 

So beantlfril aa they be. 
Csoaus.— For the French, etc. 



DUALISMa— WE ARE TREE.— Ol ^ovrtc— SONNET.— TO 
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DUALISMS. 

Two b««8 within a crjBtal flowerbdl rockM, 
Hum A loyelay to tho wMtwlnd at noootida 
Both alike, Uttj basi together, 
Both alike, they hum together, ' ' 

Through and through the flowered heather. 
Where in a creeping eove the wave onahoekM 
Lays Itself calm and wide. 
Orer a strei^ two blrde of glancing feather 
Do woo each other, carolling together. 
Both alike, they glide together, 

Side .by side ; 
Both alike, they sing together, 
irciiing bIae.gloB8ed necks beneath the purple 
weather. 

rwo children lovelier than Love adown the lea are 

singing, 
As they gambol, lllygarlands ever stringing ; 
Both in bloimwhite silk are ArockM*: 
like, onlike, they roam together 
Under a snmmervanit of golden weather; 
Like, nnlike, they sing together 
Side by side, 
MIdMay's darling golden lockM, 
Sommer^ tanling diamond eyed. 



WE ARE FREE. 

Tin winds, as at their hoar of birth, 
. Leaning npon the wing6d aea. 



Breathed low anmnd the rolling earth 
With mellow preludes, "We are tne." 

The streams through many a lllied row 
Down-carolling to the crispud sea. 

Low-tinkled with a bell-Iike iiow 
Atween the blossoms, '* We are free.* 



01 plovTi^, 



J, 

Atx, thoughts, all creeds, all dreams are true. 

All visions wild and strange ; 
Man is the measure of ^11 truth 

Unto IdmselC AH truth is change. 
All men do walk in sleep, and all 

Have Ikith in that they dream: 
For all things are aa they seem to all. 

And all ihings flow like a stream. • 

n. 

There is no rest, no cahn, no pause, 

Nor good nor ill, nor light nor shade. 
Nor essence nor eternal laws : 

For nothing la, but ^1 is-madew 
But If I dream that all these are, 

They are to nto for that I dream ; 
For all things are aa they seem to alt. 

And all things flow like a stream. 

Argal— this very opinion is only true relatively ti: 
the flowing philosophcra 



POEMS PUBLISHED IN THE EDITION DF 1833, 
AND OMITTED IN LATER EDITIONS. 



SONNET. 

Xnne be the strength of spirit fierce and free, 
Like some broad river rushing down alone. 
With the selfliame impulse wherewith he was thrown 
From his loud fount upon the echoing lea :— 
Which with increasing might doth forward flee 
By town, and tower, and hill, and cape, and isle, 
And in the middle of the green salt sea ' 
Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile. 
Mine be the Power which ever to its sway 
Wi]l*win the wise at once, and by degrees 
May into uncongenial spirits flow ; 
Bven as the great gulfetream of Florida 
Floats flur away Into the Northern seaa 
The lavish growths of soathem Mezlca 



TO 



All good things have not kept aloof. 
Nor wandered into other ways: 

I have not lacked thy mild reproof, 
Nor golden largees of thy praise. 
But life is frill of weaiy daysb 

U. 

Shake hands, my friend, across the brink 
Of that deep grave to which I ga 

Shake hands once more : I cannot sink 
So fiir— (kr down, but I shall know 
Thy voice, and answer from below.. 



m. 

When, in the darkness over me. 
The four-handed mole shall scrape, 

Plant thou no dusky cypress tree. 
Nor wreathe thy cap with doleftil crape. 
But pledge me in the flowing grape. 

IV. 

And when the sappy fleld and wood 
Grow grsen beneath the showery gray. 

And ragged barks begin to bud, 
And through damp holts, newflushed with May, 
Bing sndden laughters of the Jay ; 

V. 

Then let wise Natnre work her win. 
And on my clay the darnels grow. 

Come only when the days are still. 
And at my headstone whisper low. 
And tell me if the woodbind blow. 

If thoQ art blest, my mother^ smile 

Undlmmed, if liees are on the wing: 
Then cease, my IHend, a little while, 
* That I may hear the throstle king 
His bridal song, the boast of spring. 

. VIL 

Sweet aa the noise in parchM plains 
Of bubbling wells that fret the stones 

(If any semtf*in me rnnalns), 
Thy words will be; thy cheefflBl? tones 
As welcome to my GmmbHng Vonea* 
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• BUONAPARTE. 

Hi thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, • 
Madman !— to chain with chains, and bind with bands 
That island queen that sways the floods and lands 
From Ind to Ind, but in fair daylig^ht woke. 
When from her wooden walls, lit by sure hands, 
With thunders, and with Ughtniugs, and with smoke. 
Peal after peal, the British battle broke. 
Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands. 
We taught him lowlier moods, when Elsinore 
Heard the war moan along the distant sea, 
Hocking with shattered spars, with sudden tires 
Flamed over: at Trafalgar yet once more 
We taught him: late he learned humility [ers. 

Perforce, like those wh»m Gideon schooled with bri- 



SONNETS. 
I. 

BKAOTT, pftsslng beauty ! sweetest Sweet I 

How canst thou let me waste my youth in sighs f 

1 only ank to sit beside thy feet. 

Thou knowest I dare not look into thine eyes. 
Might I bht kiss thy hand I I dare not fold 

My arms about thee -^scarcely dare to speak. 
And nothing seems to me so i^ild and bold, 

As with one kiss to touch thy blessdd cheek. 
Methinka if I tshonld kiss thee, no control • 

Within the thrilling brain could keep afloat 

The subtle spirit. *Even while I spoke, 
The bare word Kiss hath made my inner soul 

To tremble like a lutestring, ere the note 

Hath melted in the silence that it broke. 

n. 

But were I loved, as I desire to be. 
What is there in the great sphere of the earth. 
And range of evil between* death and birth, 
That I should fear,— if I were loved by thee f 
All the inner, all the outer world of pain * 
Clear Love would pierce and cleave, if thou wert 

mine, • 

As I have heard that, somewhere In the main. 
Fresh-water springs come up through bitter brine. 
Twere Joy, not fear, clasped hsnd-in-hiiud with thee. 
To wait for death— mute— careless of all Ills, 
Apart upon a mountain, though the surge 
Of some new deluge from a thousand hills 
Vlung leagues of roaring foam into the gorge 
Beiow us, as far on as eye could see. 



THE HESPERIDES. 

HMpenu and hi* daofhtan thrM, 

That ting about tb« goldaiv Itm. — COMua. 

Thb Northwind fall'n, in the newstarrM night 
Zidoulun Hanno, voyaging beyond * 

The hoary promontory of Soloo 
Past Thymiater^, in calm^ lt)ay8. 
Between the southern and the western Horn, 
Heard neither warbling of the nightingale. 
Nor melody of the Libyan lotus flute 
Blown seaward from the shore; but from a slope 
That ran bloombright into the Atlantic blue. 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight » 
Of cliffs, and zoned below with cedar shade, * 
Came voices, like the voices in a dream, 
Continuous, till he reached the outer sea. 

BONO. 
I. ^ 

The golden apple, the golden apple, the hallowed 
Guard it well, guard it warily, [(hiit, 

Singhig airily, 



Standing about the charmed root. 

Round about all is mute, 

As the snowfleld on the monntain-peafc^ 

As the saudfleld at the mountain-foot. 

Crocodiles in briny creeks 

Sleep and stir not: all is mate. 

If ye sing not, if ye make itise measure. 

We shall lose eternal pleasure, 

Worth eternal want of rest. 

Laugh not loudly: watch the treaapre 

Of the wisdom of the West 

In a comer wisdom whispers, ^ve and tliree 

(Let it not be preached abroad^ make an awful my» 

tcry. 
For the bl'osaom unto threefold music bloweib; 
Evermore it is born anew ; 
And the sap to threefold music flowetb, 
From the root 
Drawn in the dark. 
Up to the A-uit, 

Creeping under the fragrant bark. 
Liquid gold, honeyeweet, ihro' and thro*. 
Keen-eyed Sisters, siuglug airily. 
Looking warily 
Every way, 

Guard the apple night and day. 
Lest one froiA the East come and take it away. 

XL 

Father Hesper, Father Hesper, watch, watch, e%v 
and aye, 

Looking under silver hair with a silver eye. 

Father, twinkle not thy steadfast sight; 

Kingdoms lapse, and climates change, and races 
die; 

Honour comes with mystery; 

Hoarded wisdom brings delight. 

Number, tell them over and number 

How many the mystic fruit tree holds 

Lest the redcombed dragon tfumber 

Rolled together in purple folds. 

Look to him, father, lest he wink, and the golder 
apple be storn away, 

For his ancienr heart is drank with overwatdkin^ 
night and day. 

Round ajoott the haHowed fhiit tree cnrled — 

Sing away, sing aloud evermore in the wIimI, with- 
out stop. 

Lest his scaidd eyelid drop. 

For he is older than the world. 

If he waken, we waken, 

Rapidly levelling eager eyes. 

If he sleep, we sleep. 

Dropping the eyelid over the eye& 

If the golden apple be, taken, 

The world will be overwise. 

Five links, a golden chain, are we, 

Hesper, the dragon, and sisters three. 

Bound about the golden tree. 

m. 

Father Hesper, Father Hesper, watch, watch, night 

and day, 
Lest the old wound of the world Im healdd. 
The glory- unseal&d. 
The golden apple stolen away, 
And the ancient secret revealM. 
Look from west < to east along: 
Father, old Himala weakens, Caucasus Is bold aa-i 

strong. 
Wandering waters unto wandering waters call ; 
Let them clash together, foam and fisU. 
Out of watchings, out of wiles. 
Comes the bliss of secret smiles. 
All Uilngs are not told to all. 
Half-round the mantling night Is drawn. 
Purple frIngM with even and dawn. 
Hesper hateth Phosphor, evening hateth mora. 
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IV. 



Krerj flower and erery tnit the redolent breftth 

Of thla warm eea wind ripeneth, 

Arehiog tlie billow In his sleep; 

Bat the land wind wandereth» . 

Broken by the highland-steep, 

Two streams upon the ylolet deep; 

For the western snn and the western star, 

And the low week wind, breathing alhr, 

The end of day and beginning uf night 

Make the apple holy and bright ; 

Iloly and bright, ronnd and fbll, bright and blest. 

Mellowed in a land oT rest ; 

Watch it warily day and night ; 

All good things are in the west. 

l*ill mid noon the cool east light 

Is shut ont by the tall hUlbrow; 

Bat when the fall faced sunset yellowly 

Stays on the flowering arch of the bongh, 

The lasciooB ftnitage clostereth mellowly, 

Ooldeukemelled, goldencored, 

Sunset-ripened above on the tree. 

The world is wasted with fire and sword, 

But the apple of gold hangs over the sea. 

Five links, a golden chain ace we, 

Hesper, the dragon, and sisters three, 

Danghters three. 

Bound about 

The gnarIM bole of the charmAd tree. 

The golden apple, the golden apple, the hallowed 

ftait. 
Guard it well, gnard it warily, 
Watch it warily. 
Singing airily, 
Standing about the charmed root 



ROSALIND. 

L 

My Rosalind,* m;^ Roealind, 

My frolic falcon, with bright eyeo. 

Whose free delight, from any height of rapid flight, 

Stoops at all game that wing the skies, 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind, 

My bright-eyed, wild-eyed Ihlcon, whither. 

Careless both of wind and weather. 

Whither fly ye, what game spy ye. 

Up or down the streaminf wind? 

IL 

The qnick lark*s cloeest^arolled straino, 
The shadow rushing op the sea. 
The lighting flash ntween the ndns,. 
The ftanllght driving down the lea. 
The leaping stream, tlte very wind. 
That will not stay, apon his wny, 
To stoop the cowslip to the plains, 
Is not so clear and bold and fk«e 
As you, my falcon Rosalind. 
You care not for another's pains, 
Becanse you are the soul of Joy, 
Bright metal all without alloy. 
Life shoots and glanq^ thro* your veins, 
And flashes off a thousand ways. 
Through lips and eyes in subtle rays. 
Tour hswkeyes are keen and bright, 
Keen with triumph, watching still 
To pierce me through with pointed light; 
But oftentimes they flash and glitter 
Like sunshine on a dancing riil. 
And your words are seeming-bitter. 
Sharp and few, hot seeming-bitter 
from excess of swift delight 

m. 

Come down, come home, my Rosalind, 
My gay young hawk, my Rosalind: 



Too long you keep the upper skies; 

Too long you roam and wheel at will; 

But we must hood your random eyes, -* 

That care not whom they kill. 

And your cheek, whoee brIlHant hue 

Is Jo sparkling-fresh to view. 

Some red heath flower in the dew. 

Touched with sun rise. We must bind 

And keep you fhst, my Repalind, 

Fast, fhst, my wlld^yed Roealind, 

And clip your wings, and make you love: 

When we have lured you ttom above. 

And that delight of Italic flight, by .day or night, 

From north to south; 

Will bind yon fest in silken cords, 

And kiss away the bitter words 

From off your rOey month. 



NOTE TO ROSALIND. 

Pgrhapt tk« MIowlBg 1ta« may b« ft(1«w«d to ftiad m'm 
poem ; orlgfauJIy tMy omI* part sT tlw Ust, what* lh*j 
IhMj iBpropar. 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind, ^ 

Bold, sabtle, careless Rosalind, 

Is ooe of those who know no strifa 

Of inward woe or outward fear ; 

To whom the slope and stream of Life, 

The life before, the life behind. 

In the ear, from fhr and near, 

Chimeth musically clear. 

. My fiilconhearted Rosalind, 
Fallsailed before a vigorous wind, 
Is one of those who cannot weep 
For others* woes, but overleap 
All the petty shocks and fears 
Thai trouble life in early years. 
With a flash of frolic scorn 
And keen delight, that never falls 
Away fktim freshness, selfupbome 
With snch gladness as, whenever 
The freshflnsbing springtime calls 
To the flooding waters cnoL 
Toang fishes, on an April mom. 
Up and down a rapid river. 
Leap the little waterfalls 
That sing into the pebbled pool. 
My happy falcon, Rosalind, 
Hath daring (kncles of her own, 
Fresh as the dawn before the day. 
Fresh as the early -seasmell blown 
Through vineyards from an inland baj, 
My Rosalind, my RMalind, « 

Because no shadow on you fells. 
Think you hearts are tennlsballs, 

* To play with, wanton Rosalind? . 



SONG. 

Wdo can saj 

Why Today 

Tomorrow will be yesterday f 

Who can tell 

Why to smell 

The violet, recalls the dewy prime 

Of youth and buried time? 

The cause is nowhere ftMind In rhyme. 



KATE. 

I Know her by her angry air. 

Her bright black eyes, her bright blade hair. 

Her rapid laughters wild and shrill. 
As laughters of the woodpecker 
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From the bosom of a hilL 
TiB Katfr-ahe sayeth what she will: 
For Kate hath an unbridled tongue, 
Clear as the twanging of a harp. 

Her heart ia iike a throbbing star. 
Kate hath a spirit ever Strang 
Like a new bow, and bright and sharp 

As edges of the scymetar. 
Whence shall she take a fitting mate? 

For Kate no common love will feel ; 
My woman-floldief, gallant Kate,* 

As puro and true as blades of steeL 

Kate saith " the world is void of might** 
Kate saith "the men are gilded flies.*' 
Kate snaps her fingers at my vows; 
Kate will not hear of lovers* sighs. 
I would I were an armdd knight, 
Far famed for wellwon enterprise. 

And wearing on my swarthy brows 
The barland of new-wreathed emprise ; 
For in a moment I would pierce 
The blackest files of clanging Ught, 
And strongly strike to left and right, 
U dreaming of my lady*s eyes. 

Oh \ Kate loves well the bold and fierce; 
But none are bold enough for Kate, 
Sfie cannot find a fitting mat&( 



SpNNET 

WmtTTSN ON BSARIKO Or Till OUTIlBSAX OF IBM • 
POLISH IMSCaaBOTION. 

Bt/>w ye the trumpet, gather f^om afkr 
The hosts to battle : be not bought and sold. 
Arise, brave Poles, the boldest of the bold ; 
Break through your iron shackles— fling them fkr. 
O for those days of Piast, ere the Czar 
Grew to his strength among his deserts cold; 
When even to Moscow's cupolas were rolled 
The growing murmurs of the Polish war 1 
Now must your noble anger blase out more 
Than wh'en fi-om S^bleski, dan by dan. 
The Moslem myriads fell, and fled before — 
Than wbeti Zamoysky smote the Tatar Khan; 
Than earlier, when ou the Baltic shore 
Boleslas drove the Pomeranian. 



SONNET 

•M TBS BBIDI.T OF tA ULTK XUSSIAN UTVASIOM 
-OF POLANU. 

How long, O God, shall men be ridden down, 
And trampled under by the last and least 
Of men ? The heart of Poland hath not ceased • 
To quiver, though her sacred blood doth drown 
The flelds ; and out of every mouldering town 
Cries to Thee, lest brute Power be increased, 
Till that o*ergrown Barbarian in the East 
Transgress his ample bound to some new crown : — 
Cries toThe«i **Lord, how long shall these things be ? 



How long shall tbe icy-hearted Mttsoorite 
Oppress the regioa f" Us, O Just and Goodly 
Forgive, who smiled when she was torn in three ; 
Us, who stand now, when we should aid ttie 
A matter to be wept with tears of blood ! 



SONNET. 

Ab when with downcast eyes we muse and brood. 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 
To lapse far back in a confnsM dream 
To sUtes of mystical similltu&e ; 
If one but speaks or hems or stirs his cludr. 
Ever the wonder waxeth more and more. 
So that we say, "All this hath been before. 
'All this hath been, 1 know not when or where." 
So, Mend, when first I looked upon your fiece. 
Our thought gave answer, each to each, so tme. 
Opposed mirrors each reflecting each — 
Altho* I knew not in what time or place, 
Methonght that I had often met with yon. 
And each had lived in the other*B mind and 



O DARLING ROOM. 

L . 
O i>AKLnrG room, my heart's delight 
Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
With thy two couches soft and whiteiB 
There is no room so exquisite. 
No little room so warm and bright. 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. 

IL 
For I the Nonnenwerth have seen. 
And Oberwinter*8 vineyaMs green. 
Musical Lurlei: and between 
The hills to Bingen have I l>een, 
Bingen in Darmstadt, where the Rheae 
Corvee toward Ments, a woody aceu6. 

in. 

Tet never did there meet my sSglit, 

In any town to left or right, 

A little room so exquisite, 

With two such AiucheSjBoft and whitot 

Not any room so warm and bright. 

Wherein to read, wherein to write. 



TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Tou did late review my lays. 

Crusty Christopher; 
Ton did mingle blame and praise, 
* Rusty Christopher. 
When I learnt ftom whom it cams, 
I forgave yon all the blame. 

Musty Christopher: 
I could not forgive the praise* 

Fusty Chritftophtfr. . 



ANACREONTICa— A FRAGMENT.— SONNETO.—SKIPP1NG-BOPE. 
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OCCASIONAL POEMS. 



NO MORE.? 

Ob Md So Mont Oh eweet No Mont 
Oh strange Ab Mcret 
• By a moased broo|cbank on a stone 

I fimelt a wildweed flower alone; 
. There was a ringing in my ears, 
And both mj eyes gnshed out with tears. 
Surely all pleasant things had gone before, 
Lowboried fiithom deep beneath with thee, No MobbI 



ANACREONTICS. 

With roses mnskybreathed, 
And drooping daffodilly, 
And sllverleaved Ifly, 
And ivy daridy-wreathed, , 
I wove a crown before her, 
For her 1 love so dearly, 
A gailand for Lenora. 
With a silken cord I bonhd It. 
Lenora, laaghlng clearly 
A light and thrilling laughter, 
Abont her forehead wound It, 
And loved me ever after. 



A FRAGMENT. 

Wbsbi is the Giant of the Sun, which stood 
In the midnoon the gloiy of old Rhodes, 
A perfect Idol with profolgent brows 
Farsheening down the purple seas to those 
Who sailed tnaa Mlcraim underneath the star 
Named of the Dragon— «nd between whose limbe 
Of brassy vastness broadblown Argosies 
Drave Into haven f Yet endare unscathed 
Of changefol cycles the great Pyramids 
Broadbased amid the fleeting sands, and sloped 
Into the slumbrous summer nodn ; but where. 
Mysterious Egypt, are thine obelisks 
Graven with gorgeous emblems undlscemed? 
Thy placid Sphinxes brooding o*er the Nilef 
Thy shadowing Idols In the solitndea, 
Awftal Memnonian countenances calm 
Looking athwart the burning flata, Ikr off 
Seen by the highnecked camel on the verge 
Journeying southward f Where are thy monuments 
Piled by the strong and snnbom Anakim 
Over 'their crowned brethren Om add Ovu? 
Thy Memnon when his peacefol'lips ar^ klst 
With earUest rays, that from his mother's eye» 
Flow over the Arabian bay, no more 
Breathes low into the charmed ears of mom 
Clear melody flattering the crispedcNIle [down : 
'By columned Thebes. Old Memphis hath gone 
The Pharoahs are no more: somewhere in death 
They sleep with suring eyes and ^Ided lips, 
Wrapped round with spiced cerements In old grots 
Bockhewn and sealed for ever. 



SONNET.^ 

Ms my own flite to laatliig sorrow doometh* 
Thy woee are birds of passage, transitory: 
Thy spirit, circled with a ^vlng glory. 

In summer still a summer Joy resumeth. 

Alone my hopelefis melancholy gloometh, 
Like a lone cypress, through the twilight hoary, 

From an old garden where no flower bloometh. 
One c J p res s on an island promontory. 

But yet my lonely spirit follows thine. 
As round the rolling earth night follows day: 

But yet thy lights on my horicon shine 
Into my night, when thou art far awsy 

I am so dark, alas ! and thou so bright, 

When we two meet there's never perfect U^ht 



SONNET.* 

* 

CneoK eveiy ontflash, every ruder sally 
Of thought and speech; speak low and^give uf 
wholly 

Thy spirit to mlld-mlnded melancholy; 

This is the place. Through yonder poplar yalley 
Below the blue-green river wlndeth slowly : 

But in the middle of the sombre valley 

The crispdd waten whisper musically, 
And an the haunted place Ik dark and holy. 

The nightingale, wit!) long and low preamble, 
Warbled ftt)m yonder knoll of solAnn larcher, 
And In and out the 1iroodbine*8 flowery aacbes 

The summer midges wove their wanton gambol 
And all the white-stemmed pincwood slept above— 
Wlien in this valley flrst I told my Iov& 



THE SKIPPING^ROPE-t 

8dbk never yet waA Antelope 

Could skip so lightly by. 
Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 

wni hit you in this eye. 
How lightly whirls the skipping-rope 1 

How fUry-like yon fly ! 
Go, get you gone, you muse and mop^— 

I bate that srHy sigh 
Nay, dearest, teach me how to hope, 

Or tell me how to die. 
There, take It, take my skipping-rope. 

And hang yourself piereby. 



Thb and th« two feUowiax 
a^.fer ISSl. 



an froB Um 0«bi, • Utarafy 



THE NB;W TIMON and the POETS.t 

Ws know him, on$, of Shakspesre'e art. 
And those flne curses which he spoke : 

The old Tlmon, with his noble heart, 
That, strongly loathing, greatly brok& 



• rrl«idiihlp*t OAviaff, llSt. 

t Omlltod ftva tk« wlitiM •! lS4fl. 

t PnbltelM4 U Pwch, F«k. 1»4«, tlfMS ** 
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bo died the Old: here comes the New. 

Regard him: a &miliar face: 
I thoaght we knew him : What, it's yon. 

The padded man— that wean the stajs— 

Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 

With dandy pathos when yon wrote! 
A Lion, yoHj that made a noiise, 
• And shook a mane en papillotes. 

And Once yon tried the Mnees too : 
Ton failed. Sir: therefore now yon tnm. 

To foil on those who are to yon 
As Captain is to Subaltern. 

Bnt men of long-enduring hopes, 
And careless what this hour may bring, 

Can pardon little w«nld-be Popes 
And BmuMMELS, when they try to sting. 

An Artist, Sir, should rest in Art, 
And wave a little of his clal^n ; 

To have the deep Poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 

But you, Sir, yon are hard to please; 

Ton never look but half content: 
Kor like a gentleman at ease. 

With moral breadth of temperament. 

And what with spites and what with fears, 

Ton can i)ot let a body be: 
irs always ringing in your ears, 

"They call this man as good as me*' 



«i 



What^roflts now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 

A dapper boot— a little hand — 
If half the little sonl is dirt? 

Ymi talk of tinsel ! why, we see 

The old mark of rouge upon your cheeks. 
You prate of Nature ! yen are he 

That spilt his life about the cliques. 

• 
ATiMONyon! Nay, nay, for shame: 

It looks too arrogant a jest— 
The fierce old man— to take his name, 

Ton bandbox. Oil; and let him rest 



AFTER-THOUG HT. ♦ 

An, God ! the petty fools of rhyme, 
That shriek au:l sweat in pigmy wars 

Before the stony fece of Time, 
And look'd at by the silent stars ;- 

That hate each other for a song, 
And do their little best to bite. 

That pinch their brothers in the throng. 
And scratch the very dead for spite ; — 

And strive to make, an inch of room 
For their sweet selves, and can not hear 

The sullen Lethe rolMng down 
On them and theirs, and all thin^ here :■ 

When one small touch of Charity 
Conld lift them nearer Godlike State, 

Than if the crowded Orb shonld cry 
Like those that cried Diama great. 

And / too talk, and lose the tonch 

I talk of. Surely, after all, 
The noblest answer unto such 

Is kindly silence when they bawl. 



• Paneb, Bfareb 1, IMS, rfgnwl " AklbbdM.' 



STANZAS.* 

What time I wasted youthlhl honrs* 
One of the lAiining wing6d powers, 
Show'd me vast diSh with crown of 



lis towards the gracious light I bow'd, 
The^ seem'd high palaces and proud. 
Hid now. and then with sliding 'cloud. 

He said, "The labor is not small ; 
Tet winds the pathway tree to all : — 
Take care thou dost not fear to fiBdll*" 



SONKET 

TO WT1.LIAM ODABUBS MAOKKADT.t 

Farbwiell, Macready, since to-night we put. 
Fnll-handed thunders often have confesl 
Thy power, well-used to move the public 

We thank thee with one voice, and ftom the heart. 

Farewell, Macready : since this night* we part. 
Go, take thine honors home: rank with the beat, 
Garrick, and statelier Kemble, and the rest 

Who made a nation purer thro' their art. 

Thine Db it, that our Drama did not die. 
Nor flicker down to brainless pantomime. 
And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 

Farewell, Macready : moral, grave, sublime. 

Oar Shakspeara^s bland and universal eye Ithee. 
Dwells pleased, thro' twice a hundred 



BRITONS, GUARD TOUR OWX.J 

RisB, Britons, rise, if manhood be not dead , 
The world's last tempest darkens overhead , 

The Pope has bless'd him; 

The Chorch caress'd blm; 
He triumphs ; may be we shall stand aloneu 

Britons, guard your own. 

His ruthless host is bought with plundered gold. 
By lying priests the peasants' votes controU'd. 

All freedom vanish'd, 

The true men banish'd. 
He triumphs; may be we shall stand alone. 

Britons, guard your own. 

Peace-lovers we— sweet Peace we sH desire- 
Peace-lovers we— but who can trust a liar? — 

Peace-lovers, hoters 

Of shaipeless truiiors, ' 
We hate not France, bnt this msn's heart of atone 

Britons, guard your own. 

' We hate not France, bnt France has lost her voice. 
This man l» France,* the man they call her choice. 
By tricks and spying, 
I By craft and lying, 

I Aqd murder was her freedom overthrown, 
I Britons, guard your own. 

I "Vive I'Kroperenr'.may follow bye and bye; 
"God save the Queen" is here a truer cry. 

God save the Nation, 

The toleration. 
And the free speech that makes a Briton known. 

Britons', guard your own. 

Rome's dearest daughter now is captive France, 
The Jesuit laughs, and reckoning on his chance, 

• Th« KMpwk*, 1S51. 

i Kmi by Mr. Jobn PenUr at it dlniMr cItmi to Mr. 
Uitreh 1, 18S1. on bit rvtlnrnflit ft«n tb« ut»f. 
X Hm ExuitiMr, la&l. 
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Woald iiDi«lenUng, 

KUl all diflsentlog. 

Till we were left to llgbt for troth alona 

* Britoos, giuird yoar own. 

« 

Cnll home yoar ships across Biacayaii tides. 
To blow the battle from their oakeu sideSi 

Why waste they yonder 

Their Idle thunder? 
Why stay they there to guard a foreign throne f 

Seamen, guard your own. 

V^e were the best of marksmeo long ago, 

We won old battles with oar streugth| the bow. 

Now practice, yeomen, 

Like those bowmen, 
Till yoar balls fly as their shafts have flown. 

Toomen, guard yoar own. 

His soldier-ridden Highness might incline 
To take Sardinia, Belgium, or the Rhine: 

Shall we stand idle, • 

Nor seek to bridle 
Bis rude aggressions, till we stand alone f 

Hake their cause your own. 

Should he land here, and for one hour prerail. 
There must no man go back to bear the tale; 

No man to bear it— 

Swear it ! We swear it t 
Although we flght the banded world alone^ 

We swear to guard our own. 



THE THIRD OF FEBRUARY, 1852. ♦ 

Mr lords, we heard you speak; y«>u told us all 
That Ehgland'a honest censure went too fkr ; 

That oui' frqp prsss should cease to brawl. 
Not sting the flery Frenchman into war. 

It waa an ancient privilege, my lord<«. 

To fling wbate'er we felt, not fearing. Into worda. 

We love not this French God, this child of Hell, 
Wild War, who breaks the converse of the wise; 

But though we love kind Peace so well. 
We dare not, e'en by silence, sanction lies. 

It might safe be our censures to withdraw ; 

And yet, my lords, not well ; there is a higher law. 

As long aa we remain, we nmst speak free, 
Thouii^h all the storm of Europe on ua break ; ' 

No little German atate are we. 
Bat the one voice in £nrope ; we mwU speak ; 

That If to-night our greatness were atruck dead. 

There might remain some record of the things we 
aaid. 

If you be fenrftal, then must we be bold. 

Our Britain can not aalvk a tyrant o*er. 
Better the waste Atlantic roiPd 

On her and us and oure forevennore. 
What I have we fought for freedom from our prime, 
At last to dodge and palter with a public crime? 

Shall we fear him ? our own we never feared. 

From our iirst Charles by force we wrung our 
claims, 
Prick'd by the Pspal spur, we rear*d. 

And flung the burthen of the second Jamesi 
I say we never fear'd I and as for theae, . Cseas. 
We broke them on the land, we drove them on the 

And yon, my lords, yoo make the people muse. 
In doubt if yoa be of oar Barons* breed— 



•Tk« 



> lSft»,M4 clflMd •« MMlte." 



Were those yoar sires who fought 'at Lewea? 

Is tMa the manly stnin of Bannymode ? 
O fell'n nobility, that, overawed, 
Would lisp in honey'd whiapere of this mooatrooa 
fraud. 

Wi fieel, at leaat, that silence here were sin. 

Not ours the liault if we have feeble hoata-; 
If easy patrons of their kin 

Have left the*laat free race vrith naked ooasUl 
They knew the precious things they had to guard : 
For OS, we will not spare the tyrant one hard word. 

Though niggard throata of Manchester may bawl. 
What England was, shall her true sons forget ? 

We are not cotton-spinners all, 
But some love England, and her honor yet 

And these in our Thermopylie shall stand. 

And hold agalnat the world the honor of the land. 



HANDS ALL ROUND.* 

FniT drink a health, this solemn night, 

A* health to England, every guest; 
That man^ the beat cosmopolite 

Who loves his native country best 
May Freedom's oak for ever live 

With stronger life from. day to day; 
That man's the best Conservative 

Who lope the mouldered branch away. 
Hands all round! 

God the tyrant's hope confound ! 
To this great cause of Freedom drink, my IHends, 

And the great name of England, round and round. 

A health to Europe's honest men ! 

Heaven gnard them from her tyrants' Jails 1 
From wronged Poerio's noisome den. 

From ironed limbs lind tortured nails ! 
We cnrse the crimes of southern kincrs. 

The Russian whips and Austrian roda~ 
We likewise have our evil things : 

Too much we make our Ledger*, Ooda. 
Yet hands all round 1 

God the tyrant's cau*e confonnd ! 
To Europe's better health we drink, my Mends, 

And the great name of England, round and roondl 

What health to France, if France be she. 

Whom martial progreas only charma? . 
Tet tell her— better to be free 

Than vanquish all the world in arma^ 
Her frantic city's flsshing heata 

But Are, to blaat the hopea of men. 
Why change the titles of your strsets ? 

Too fools, youHl w^t them all again. 
Handa all ronnd ! 

Gpd the tyrant's canse confonnd ! 
To France, the wiser France, we drink, my frlenda, 

And the great name of England, ronnd and round. 

Gigantic daughter of the West, ' 

We drink to thee across the flood, 
We know thee and we love thee best. 

For art thou not of Britlah blood ? 
Should war's mad blast again be blown. 

Permit not thoa the tyrant powen 
To flght thy mother here alone. 

But let thy broadsides roar with oar|. 
Hands all round 1 

God the tynnt's canae confonnd 1 
To onr dear kinamen of the West, my friends, 

And the great name of England, rotmd and round* 

O rise, oar strong Atlantic sons, 
When war against our freedom springs I 
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THE WAR.— 1865-1866.— ON A SPITEFUL LETTER. 



O ep«ik to Knrop* tbroiigh yonr gnu ! 

Tbcj mn be uuderstixid by ktogii. 
Yoa mngt not mix onr Qa«n wlib tbOM 

TbBi wb<h to kMp tlwir piDple foola ; 
Onr treedoni'i rueven in tac^ foo. 

6be coiDprebeudB ttai rus aha rules. 

God tbe tjwit'ii can 



THE WAR.* 

Tbiu (b k Kmad of tbnnder afiir, 
Slonu Ir lbs Sonlb tbit (Urkcni tbe OtJ, 

Storm or battle aad thoDda of var, 
Will, ir It do not roll oar wb;. 

Reidf, be resdj to meet (be Blond 1 
BUeioeu, riOeniBD, rlOemeii lurml 

Be DOt de«f to tbe noand tbat wnma 1 

Be nut KOlI'd by m despot's pleil 
An tga or Iblntlea, or grspea of tbomar 
Buw shnnld ■ despot Kt men btef 
Form I furm I BlflemeD toim ! 
RtadT, be readj to meet tbe stDrm I 
BUemeii, rlSemeD, riflemen form 1 

Let 7oar Retbrms Ibr ■ momeot go, 
Look to fonr bntts and take good lima. 

Better a rotlen boroagb or », 
Than K rotlen Beet or a dlT In flames 1 



KeadT. be ready ti 



Form, be ready to do or dte I 

Fonn Id Freedom's name and tbe Qaeeii'i 
Trae, Ibat m bate a Mthtat ally. 

Bat only the Devlt knnw* wbat be means 
Form 1 form 1 Riflemen form 1 



And New Tear and Old Year met. 

And TClbdi were roaring and blowing: 

And I aald. " O yean Ibat meet In tean, 

Bave ye sngbt that Is wortb ttw knowtngt 

Scleoeo enongh and exploring, 

Waaderers coming and going, 

Hattw anoagb for deploring, 

Bnt anght tbat la worib tbe knowing r* 

Seas at my t^t were aowlng, 

Waiea on tbe sblDgle poorlog, 

Old Tear roaring and blowing, 

Aod New Year blowlDg and roaring. 



ON A SPITEFUL LETTEILt 



Haaa, It la here— the dose pt th 

And witb it a ipltetul leiier. 

Hy flime in anog haa done blm i 

For himeelf bas done mnch be 



This Mien leai; Isn't 
Hy rhymee may bai 
Tet bale me not, bat 



't tkme as brieff 



Isn't that your cryF 



, riflemen Conn I 
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THE SONGS OF *HE WRBNS. 



WORDS WRITTEN FOR MUSIC 
THE MUSIC BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 



Four years ago Mr. Sullivan requested me to ^rrite a little song-cycle, German £uhion, tor 

him to exercise his art upon. He had been very successful in setting such old songs as ** Orpheus 

with his lute^" and I drest up for him, partly in the old style, a puppet whose almost only merit is, 

perhaps, that it can dance to Mr. Sullivan's instrument I am sorry that my four-year-old pdppet 

should have to dance at all in the dark shadow of these days; but the music is now compteted» 

and I am bound by my promise. 

A. Tennyson. 

Dtumbtr^ 187a 



ON THE HILL. 

Tbs lights and shadows fly! 
Yonder it brightens and darkens down on the plain. 

A jewel, a jewel dear to a lover^ eye! 
O is it the^brook, or a pool, or her window-pane. 
When the winds are np in the morning T 

Cloods that are racing above, 
iUid winds and lights and shadows that cannot be 
still. 
All nmning on one way to the home of my love, 
Ton are all running on, and I stand on the slope of 
the hill, 
And the winds are np in the momingl 

Follow, follow the chase! 
And my thooghts are as quick and aa qnfck, ever on, 
on, on. 
O lights, are you flying over her sweet Httle fSoet 
And my heart is t)|ere before you are confie and gonc^ 
When the winds are np in the moraing! 

Follow them down the slope 1 
And I follow them down to the window-pine of my 
dear. 
And it brightens and darkens and briishtens like 
my hope. 
And it darkens and brightens and daikens like my 
fear, < * 

And. the winds are np Ito the morning 



n. 

AT THE WINDOW. 

Tins, vine and eglantine. 
Clasp her window, trail and twine! 
Rose, rose and dematls. 
Trail and twine and clasp and kiaa, 
Kiss, kiss ; and make her a bower 
All of floweis, and drop me a flower. 
Drop me a floww. 



Vine, vine and eglantine. 
Cannot a flower, a flower, be mine ? 
Rose, rose and dematla, 
Drop me a flower, a flower, to kiss, 
Kiss, Idss— And oot of her bower 
All of flowers, a flower, a flower, 
*Diopt, a flower. 



m. 

GONE! • 

Goifsl 

Gone tin the end of the year. 

Gone, and the light gone with her sad left me In 

shadow hero! 
Gone— flitted away, 
ISaken the stars from the night and the son ftom 

the day! 
Gone, and a clodd In my heart, and a storm in the 

Bin 

Fkywn to the east or tkie west, flitted I know not 
wbtrel 

• 

Down in the south is a flash and' a groan : she is 
there! she Is Unel 



wo<»<t> 



IV. 

WINTER 

Tm frost is^herp. 

And fuel Is dear; 

And woods are sear. 

And fires bum clear. 

And frost is here 

And has bitteh the bed of the going year. 

Bite, frost, bite! 

Yon roll np away from the light * 

The bine woodlonae, and the pinmp d<mnoose, ■ 

And the bees are still'd, and the flies are kiU'd, 

And yon bite far into the lieart of the hooae. 

Bat not into minei 
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Bite, frost, bite I 

The.woodB are all the 

The fuel ia all the dearer, 

The flree are all the clearer, 

My spring is all the nearer, 

Ton have bitten into the heart of tba earth, 

Bat not into mine. 



•V. 
SPRING. 

Bnne* lore and birds' w»g 

Flying here and there. 
Birds* song and birds* love, 

And yon with gold f6r hair] 
Birds* song and birds' love, 

Paaeing with the weather. 
Hen's song and men's love. 

To lore onoe and for ever. 

Men's love and birds' love. 

And women's love and men^I 
And yon ftiy wren with a croiKu of gold, 

Yoa my Qoeen of the wrens I 
Ton the (^ueen of the wrens-~ 

Well be blrd&of a feather, 
111 be King of the Qneen of the wreiys 

And all in s neet together. 



The wind and the wet, the wind and the wet! 

Wet west wind, how yoa blow, yoo blow 1 
And never a line from my lady yet I 

Is It sy or no T is It ay or no T 
Blow then, blow, and when I am gone. 
The wet west wind snd the world may go on. 



VL 
THE LETTER. 

Wmax is another tweet as my sweet. 
Fine of the line, and shy of the shy 7 

Fine little hands, fine little feet- 
Dewy blae eye. 

Shall I write to herT shall I go? 
Ask her to marry me by and byT 

Somebody suid that she'd say no ; 
SoAiebody knows that shell say ay! 

Ay or no, if ask'd to her faoeT 
Ay or no, from shy of the shyT 

Go, little letter, apace, apace. 
Fly! 

Fly to the light in the valley below— 
Tell my wish to her dewy bine eye: 

Somebody said that she'd say no ; 
Somebody knows that shell say sy ! 



NO ANSWER 

WncDS are load and yoa are damb: 
Take my love, for love. will come. 

Love wlU come bat once a life. 
Winds are load and winds will pass! 
Spring is here with leaf and graas: 
' Take my love and be my wife. 
After-loves of maids and men 
Are bat dainties drest again: 
Love me now, yob*Il love me then: 

Love can love bat ouoe a llffe. 



IZ. 
THE ANSWER 

Two little hands that meet, 
Claspt on her seal, my sweet! 
Hnst I. take yoa and break yoa. 
Two little hands that meet? 
I mast take yoa, and break yon, 
And loving hands mast part- 
Take, take— break, break— 
Break— 3roa may break my heart. 
Fidnt heart never won— 
Break, break, and all's done. 



Vlt 
NO ANSWER * 

TRs'mlst and the rain, the mist and the rain! 

Is it sy or no T. is it ay or no T 
And never a glimpse of her window-panel 

And I may die bat the grass will 'grow. 
And the grass will grow when I sm gone. 
And the wet west wind and the world will go on. 

Ay is the song of the wedded spheres. 
No is trouble and clond and stdhn. 

Ay is life for a handred yem. 
No will pnah me down to the woniif 

And what I am there and dead and gone. 

The wet west wind and the world wiU go on. 



IX*. 
AY! 

Bs merry, all birds, to-day. 

Be meny on earth as yoa never were merry before. 
Be merry in heaven, O larks, and far awsy^ 
And meny for ever and ever, and one day mora 

Why? 
For itlB ea^y to find a rfayme. 



Look, look, how he lUta, 
The flre-orown^ king of the wrens, from oat of 
the pine! 
Look how ttuj tomble the blosaom, the mad llt(lo 
tiU! 
**Cack-ooI Cack^^ol" was eter a May eo fine? 

Why? 
F6r Iffe ea^y to And a rfayme. 

O merry the linnet and dove^ 
And swallow and sparrow and thraatte, and have 
yoar desire ! 
O meny my heart, yoa have gotten the wings of love. 
And flit like the king of the wrena with a crown 
of fire. 

Why? 
. F6r it's 1^ 1^ sy, sy 1^. 
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Tlma lUpa fti 
Bnn hU, moon 
Lon, fix t dj 



"A jeir bnicQ, ■ jmi hsnca. 

"We ■hall both bs pmj." 
"A monlta henca, m moath b< 
" FMt, tat Knty." 



"A mA bnee, ■ wttk btao 
"Ah, the long Mtj.' 

"Walt 4 IIHIa, wait s Uttla, 
Toa'tbiUllz kd>T-' 



And thafi u >ge kwtj." 
Blue opon lier wtudmr, nD 
And botuBr aUtha di]>. 



MARRIAGE MORNING. 
IjasT, (o low npon etrth. 

Too Hud • BMb to tha nm. 
Hsn I* the goldeD doaa of lore, 

All mj ttooin^ is demo. 
O the woods ud the meadovm^ 

Woods when we hid fnm the wet, 
Btflta when we itiT'd to be kind, 

Uudowi in which ve meti 
Light, Ml low In the lile. 

Too Ouh ud lighten tin: 
For IhlB li the golden morning of lon^ 

And jon an his mandng eter. 
Tluh, I vn oomiug, I anna, 

B]> meadow and OUe and wood : 
O Ughtoi into mj ejca and mj bcart. 

Into mj lieart and mj ItloodI 
Heart, an jon gnat enongh 

O heart, an ron gnat enoogb for hiTat 
I hare beard of thoni* and brlenL 

Orer the Utortia and brtef*, 
Oier the meadowa aad atHea, 

Ora the wodd to tlM aid of It 
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THE LAST TOURNAMENT* 




t, lh« fool, vfaom Oamtln 
Htd nude mock-kiilElit of Artbor'* Tftb)« Roiuid, 
At Cunelot, high ibors thg yetioyitag wood*, 
Duiced like ■ wtthsr'd leaf before the Bkll. 
And tawd him fram the hall, with birp In hud. 
And from the crown tberaof a cuuDat 
Of rabj Bwijlog to and fm, the prli« 
Of Trlalram In the Jonite of jealArda;, 
Cam* Trialram, aajlng, " Whi skip ja to. Sir Fool r' 

Far Arthor and Sir Laoeelot riding once 
Far down benealb k winding will uf rock 
Heard a child wall. A 1(001? of oak balf-dsad, 



■ like K 



of carren enakn 



Clnlcb'd at the cng, and luned thro' mld-alr 
Bearing an eagle'a neal; Mid thm' Iba tree 
Buh'd erer a mlDT wind, ud thro' the wind 
Plercsd erer k cbild'a uy : and cng and tree 
BcallDg, Sir LiDcelot from Iba perlloua neat, 
Thia rabj necklace thrice arnaDd her neck, - 
And all DDiearT'd (Ton beak or Ulan, bronght 
A maiden bab«i which Aithnr [dLjiog look, 
Then gare It to hie QneeD to rear: the Qnaen 
Bnt coldl; acqnleKlng. In her while armi 
BecdTed, and after lored ll lendarlr 
And named 11 Neatling; 10 forgot henelf 
A moment, and her caroa -, till that jeimg life 
Being imlltan In mld-beiTen wllb mortal cold 
Peet from her; and In time the caictoat 
Veil her wRh plaintive memorlaa at the cblld: 
So >be, dellTaclug It to Antant, aald, 
"Take tbrn the Jewels of ital* dead innocaoca, 
And make ibem, an than wlU, a tonmej-piiia." 



To whom the King, "Peace to Ihlne cagle-VinM 
Dead DartllDg, and thla honor after death, 
PollowlDK tby will I bnt, O mj Qseen, 1 mnee 
Why JO not wear on arm, or neck, or lune 
Thoae diimoode thai I reacned from the tarn, 
And Lancelot won, metbonghl, for t^ee to wear." 



A bittemeee to mel~7e look amaihd, 

Not knowing tbej were loat aa aoon a> gino— 

Slid from mj handa, when I waa loaning out 

Abore the river— that nnhappy child 

Paat la her bfrge; bnt roller lock will go 

With theea rich Jewel*, leelng that ther came 

Not Ihim the ekeleton of a brother-elajer, 

Bnt the eweet body of 1 nialden babe. 

Perchance— who knowaf— the parert of tb; kalgbta 

Haj win them tor the piyett of a; milde." 

I ended, and the cry of a great Joneli 
tmmpet-blowlDga ran on all the wija , 
Camelot In among the tkded Belde 
To fartheat towera ; and ereirwhere the knt^U 
Am'd for a day of glory before the King. 

Bat on Oie Idlber «[de of that load mora 
Into the hall etaggei'd, hie duge tlbb'd 
From ear lo (*i With dogwblp-weali, hit non 
BrldgB-braken, one eye out, and one hand off. 
And one wttb ahattar'd flngen dangling lame, 
A chnrl, to whom Indignantly tbe King, 

"My ciiDrl, for whom Chrlal d^ed, what erfl beaft 
Bath diawn hla clawi athwart Ihy beer or llendf 
Han waa It who man'dHeaTen'B Image Intheethoe r~ 

Tben,ipnUertng tbro'the hedgeorapllnter'd teeth, ■ 
Tel atranger* to the toogna. and with blunt iteiDp 
Pltcb-bleckeii'd aewlDg the air, aaia tbe mtlra'dchnil, 

"Ha took them and be drate thara to bla tower- 
Borne hold be waa 1 table-knight of tbine— 
A hundred goodly onee— the Bed Knlj-ht, he— 
Ijird, I waa tending awlne. and the Bed Knighl 
Brake Id npnn tne and draT* them to hla tower i 
And when I call'd npon thy name aa one 
That doeat right by gentle and by chnrl, 
Halm'd me and manTd, and woald ontrlght hare 

alaln, 
SaTe that he fware ne to a menage. Hying— 
'Tell Ihon the King and all hla llara, that I 
Hare fonnded my Rmmd Table In the North, 
And whataoerer hla own knlghte have awom 
My knigbu haTB awom tbe tonnter to ll-and t«y 
My lower la fbll of barlota, tike bla conrt. 
Bat mine are worthier, eeelDg they prolMe 
To h* none other than themeeltea— and esj 
Hy knighte are all adalleivra like hie own, 
Bnt mine are tmer, aeaing thay profCu 
To be nime other; and any hla hnar ta eonte^ 
The heathen are npon him, hla long lane* 
Broken, and hla bcallbnr a atmw.' " 



Then Arthnr tDm'd t(j Kay th< 
"Take thon my chnrl, attd lend 
Like a king'* heir, 
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Thieves, banditoi leavings of codAuIou, whom 

The wholesome realm is purged of otherwhere,— 

Friends, thro* yoar manhood and yoar feaHy,— now 

Make their last head like Satan in the North. 

My younger knights, new-made, in whom yoar flower 

Waits to be solid fralt of golden deeds, 

Move with me toward their qaelling, which achieved, 

The loneliest ways are safe from shore to shore. 

Bat thoa, Sir Lancelot, sitting In my place 

Bncbair'd to-morrow, arbitrate the field ; 

For wherefore shooldst thoa care to mingle with it. 

Only to yield my Qneen her own again? 

Speak, Lancelot, thoa art silent : is it well f ** 

Thereto Sir Lancelot answer'd, " It is well : 
Tet better if the King abide, and leave 
The leading of hte yonnger knigbU) to me. 
BIse, (or the King haa will*d it, it U well.** 

Then Arthur rose, and Lancelot fonow*d him. 
And while the> stood without the dbors, the King 
Tarn*d to him saying, " Is it then so well ? 
Or mine the blame that oft I seem as he 
Of whom was written, * a aoond is in his ears*— 
The foot that loiters, bidden go,— the* glance 
That only seems half-loyal to command,— 
A manner somewhat falfn fh)m reverence— 
Or have I dream'd the bearing of our knights 
Less man (til and less gentle than vfhen of old 
We swept the heathen from the Roman wall f 
Or whence the fear lest this my realm, nprear'd. 
By noble deeds at pne with noble vows. 
From 'flat confusion and brate violences, 
Beel back into the behst, and be no more P** 

• 

He spoke, and taking all bis younger knights, 
Down the slope city rode, and sharply tom'd 
North by the gate. In her high bower the Queen, 
Working a tapestry, lifted up her head. 
Watched her lord pass, and knew not that she 

Bigh*d. 
Then ran across her memory the strange rhyme 
Of by-gone Merlin, *' Where is he who kpowi* t 
From the great de^ to the groat deep he goe^.** 

But when the morning of a toilmaroent. 
By these in earnest those In mockery caird 
The Tournament of the Dead Innocence, 
Brake with a wet ^vind blowing, Lancelot, 
Bound whose sick head all night, like birds of prey, 
The words of Arthur flying shnek*d, arose. 
And down a streetway hung with folds of pnre 
White samite, and by fountains rnnning wine. 
Where children sat In jnrhite with cups of gold, , 
Moved to the lists, and there, with slow sad steps 
Ascending, flird his donble-drag09*d chair. 

' He glanced and saw the stately, galleries. 
Dame, damsel, each thro* worship of their Queen 
White-robed in honor of the stalnlees child. 
And some with scatter*d Jewels, like a bank 
Of maiden snow mingled with sparks of Are. 
He lookt bat once, and veiPd hia eyee again. 

The sadden trumpet sonnded as in a dream 
To ears but half-awaked, then one low roll 
Of Aatnmn thunder, and the Joasts began : 
And ever the wind blew, and yellowing leaf 
And gloom and gleam, and shower and shorn plome 
Went down it Sighing wterledly, aa one 
Who sits and gaxea on a fiided Are, 
When all the goodlier guests are past away. 
Sat their great umpire, looking o*er the lists. 
He saw the laws that ruled the tonmament 
Bn>ken, but spAke not; once, a knight cast down 
Before his throne of arbitration corsed* 
The dead babe and the follies of the King: 
And onee the laces cf a helmet crack'd, 



And show'd him, like a vermin in its hole. 
Mod red, a narrow face': anon he heard 
The volqe that billow*d round the barriers 
An ocean-sounding welcome to one knight, 
Bnt newly-enter*d, taller than the rest, 
And armor'd all in forest green, whereon 
There tript a hundred tiny silver deer. 
And wearing but a holly-spray for crest. 
With ever-«cattcring berries, and on the ahlekl 
A. spear, a harp, a bogle— Tristram— late 
From overseas in^ Brittany returned. 
And marriage with a princess* of that realm, 
Isolt the White— Sir Tristram of the Woods— 
Whom Lancelot knew, had. held sometime with paia 
HU own against him, and now yeam*d to shake 
The burthen off his heart in one fall shock 
With Tristram ev*n to death : his strong hands grfp; 
And dinted the gilt dragons right and left. 
Until he groan'd for wrath— «o many knighta 
That ware their ladies'- colore on the casqne, 
Drew firom before Sir Tristram to the bonnds. 
And there with gibee and flickering mockeries 
Stood, while he mutter'd, "Craven trests ! O t^haice i 
What faitl^have these in whom they eware to lore? 
The glory of oar Rooud Table is no more.** 

So Tristram won, and Lancelot gave, the gems. 
Not speaking other word than "Hast thoa wotf ? 
Art thon the purest; brother? See, the hand 
Wherewith thoa takest this, is red!** to whom 
Tristram — half plagued* by Lancelot's langn<RTiaf 

mood — 
Made answer, "Ay* but wherefore toss me this 
Like a dry bone cast to some hungry hound f 
Let be thy fkir Queen*s fantasy. Strength of heart 
And might of limb, but mainly use and skill. 
Are winnere in this pastime of onr King. 
My hand— belike the lance hath dript upon it — 
No blood of mine, I trow: but O, chief knight. 
Right arm of Arthiur in the battlefield. 
Great brother, thou nor I have made the. world: 
Be happy in thy fair Queen as 1 in mine.** 

And Tristram round the gallery made his boTve 
Caracole ; thai bow*d his homage, blnntly saying, 
" Fair damsels, each to him who worehlps each 
Sole Queen of Beauty and of love, behold 
This day my Queen of Beauty is not here," 
Then most of these were mute, some anger*d, one 
Murmuring ** All courtesy is deaji,'* and one, 
" The glory of onr Round Table Is no more.** 

Then fell thick nin, plume droopt and mantle 
clung. 
And pettish cries awoke, and the wan day 
Went gloaming down in wet and weariuesa: 
Bnt under her black brovrs a swarthy dame 
Laught shrilly, crying '* Praise the patient saints, 
Our one white day of Ifinocence hath past, 
Tho* somewhat draggled at the skirt. So be iL 
The snowdrop only, flow*ring thro* the year. 
Would make the world as blank as Wintertide. 
Come—let ns comfort their sad eyes, 9ur Qneen*a 
And Lancelot's, at this night*s solemnity 
With all the kindlier colon of the field." 

So dame and damsel glitter*d at the feasl 
Variously gay: for he that tells the Ule 
Liken*d them, saying "as when an hour of cold 
Falls on the monntidn In midsummer snowa, 
And all the porple slopes of mountain ftpwera 
Pass nndnr white, till the warm hour reiama 
With veer of wind, and all are flnwera again : 
So dame and damsel cast the simple white, 
And glowing In all colors, the live, graaa, 
Rose-campion, blnebell, kingcup, poppy, glaneed 
About the revels, and with mirth so load 
Beyond all use,* that, half-amaxed, the Qoeen, 
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And wrotb at Trblnin ud tbe Uw1«m JowU, 
Bnke np ihelr iporU, tben ilowlj to her bower 
Pined, and in her boeom pain wm lord. 

And Utile Dajoiist on ttie morroir mam, 
High OTBT all tbe rellovlng Antann-tlds. 
Duiced Ilka a wither'd leaf bebre tbe B>1L 
Then Trlitram utIdk. "Wbj ekip je iw, Sir Foolr" 
Wheel'd ronnd on either heel, Dagnnel replied. 
" Belibe Ibr lack oT wlHr compaur i 
Or belnn fool, and Malng Uw miicb wit 
Mukei itae vnrld roLUn, wbj, belike I akip 
To know myielr tbe wlMat knlgtit or alL" 
"Aj, Ibol," aald Trlittam, "bnl '11< eating dry 
To dance wUhont a catch, a ronndelay 
To dance to." Then he Iwangled on hit harp, 
And wblle be twanfled tittle Dagonel atood, 
Qniet as «nj water-aodden log 
Sliy'd In the wandering warble of a brook; 
Bnl when the iwangllng ended, aklpt again; 
Then being aatd, "Whj aklpc J* not. Sir Pool I" 
Hade aniwer, "I bad liefer tweplj Tsan 
Ckip to the broken niulc of nj brain* 
Than anj broken mnalc y» can make." 
Tben Trlttrain, welting for the qnip lo'come, 

And llllte Dagonet, aklpplng, " Arthur, the klnjt'a i 
For when Ibnn plajeet tbal air with Qaeen lault, 
Tbon makeil broken mogle wiib thy bride, 
Her daintier nameaake down In Brittaay- 
And ID Ihmi bivakeat Anbor'e mnilc loo." 
"Sare for that bmken miaric In thj bralna, 
61r Fool,'' aald Trlatram, "I wnnld break thy liead. 
Fool, 1 came late, ihe heathen wan ware o'er, 
The lite bad Bown, we iware bat hj tbe abtf 1— 
I am but a Rral to reaaon wlib a tool- 
Corns. Ibon art crabb'd and aoar : bnt lean nu 



"Fi«e lo<r«-'ft«a fleM— m Inre but while t 

maj: 
e wooda an hnib'd, their mode f* no more i 
Tbe leaf la dead, the Teaming paat tmj: 
~ew leaf, new llh-Ihe daji of frott an o'er: 
ew Hie, new lore lo anit Ihe newer dayi 

Free lore— free fleld— we loxe bet while we aiaj.' 









And Ibnnd II ring aa tme aa tealed gold." 

Bnt Degonet, wlUi one toot poind in hit hand, 
" Friend, did je mark that toonuln jMUrdajr 
Hade to mn wingf-^Dt tbla had run tU«l( 

All ont like a long lift to a aour end— 

And them that ronnd It 0at with golden cnpe 

The twelie email damoeela white aa Innocence, 
In honor of poor Innocence tbe babe. 
Who ten tbe gema which Innocence tbe Qoeen 
e King, and Innocence the King 
i prlae— and one of tboe* white lUp* 
Handed her cap and piped, tbe praltf one, 
' Drink, drink, Sir Fool,' and tberoDpon I drank, 
cop waa gold, the draught w 



mnd." 



And Triatram, "Waa it tnnddlcr than Ihr glbei t 
a B)1 the laoehter gone dead not of Iheet— 
ini rnarklhff bow the knlgbthond mock Ibee, foni— 
Fnr God: honor the kbig— hia one Ine knigbl— 
lola follower of the tows'— fur here be tbey 
Who knew Ihee ewlne enow bebr* I came, 

tier than hMeted grain: bnt when tbe King 
made Ihee fml, tbj ranltj ao etwt np 
II Mffbted ail free tool from ont thr heart; 
Which loft thee lesa tban fi<nt, and lean than ewinc, 
ked ioghl—Tet awlne I bold the* r<lll 
E baTt DBDg Ihee peatia and Hod Ibee (Wtoe." 
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And lltUa Dasonet, mincing with bis feet, 
» Knight, an ye fling those rabies roand my neck 
In lien of hen, ril hold thou hast some touch 
Of music, since I care not for thy pearls. 
Swine f I have wallow'd, I have wash'd— the world 
Is flesh and shadow— I have had my day. 
The dirty nurse, Bzperieuce, in her kind 
Hath fonl*d me— an I wallow'd, then I washed— 
I have had my day and my philosophies— 
And thank the Lord I am King Arthur's fool. 
Swine, say ye? swine, goats, asses, rams, and geese 
Troop*d round a Paynim harper once, who thramm'd 
On such a wire as musically as thou 
Some such flne song— but never a king's fooL** 

And Tristrfltm, "Then were swine, goats, asses, 
geese * 

The wiser fools, seeing thy Paynim bard 
Had such a mastery of his mystery 
That he could harp his wife up out of HelL** 

Then Dagonet, turning on the ball of his foot, 
"And whither harp'st thon thine? down! and thy- 
self 
Down I and two more : a helpfhl harper thon. 
That harpest downward I Dost thon know the star 
We call the harp of Arthur np in heaven?** 

And Tristram, "Ay, Sir Fool, for when our King 
Was victor wellnigh day by day, the knights. 
Glorying in each new glory, set his name 
High on all hills, and in the signs of heaven.** 

And Dagonet answer'd, "Ay, and when the land 
Was freed, and the Queen false, ye set yourself 
To babble about him, all to show your wit— 
And whether he were king by courtesy. 
Or king by right— and so went harping dovm 
The black king's highway, got so far, and grew 
So witty that ye play*d at ducks and drakes 
With Arthur's vows On the great lake of flre. 
Tuwhoo 1 do ye see it ? do ye see the star ?** 

"Nay, fool,** said Tristram, "not in open day.** 
And Dagonet, "Nay, nor vrill: I see it and hear. 
It makes a silent music up in heaven, 
And I, and Arthnr and the angels hear. 
And then we skip.*' " Lo, fool,** he said, "ye talk 
Fool^ treason : is the king thy brother fool ?** 
Then little Dagonet clapt his hands and shriird, 
"Ay, ay, my brother fool, the king of fools ! 
Conceits himself as Ood that he can make 
Figs out of thistles, silk fh>m bristles, milk 
From burning spurge, honey from hornet-combs, ' 
And men from beasts— Long live the king of fools 1** 

And down the city Dagonet danced away. 
But thro* the slowly-mellowing avenues 
And solitary passes of the wood 
Rode Tristram toward Lyonesse and the west 
Before him fled the face of Queen Isolt 
With raby-circled neck, but evermore 
Past, as a rastle or twitter in the wood 
Made dull his inner, keen his outer eye 
For all that walk'd, or crept, or perched, or flew. 
Anon the fiK», as, when a gust hath blown, 
TJnraflling waters re-collect the ffhape 
Of one that in them sees himself, retnrn'd ; 
But at the slot or fewmets of a deer, 
Or ev*n a ftirn feather, vanished again. 

So on for all that day from lawn to lawn 
Thro* many a leagne-long bower he rode. At length 
A lodge of intertwisted beechen-boughs 
Furze-cramm'd, and bracken-rooft, the which him- 
self 
Built for a summer day with Queen Isolt 
Against a shower, dark In the golden grove 



Appearing, sent his fancy back to where 
She lived a moon in that low lodge with him : 
Till Mark her lord had past, the Combh kin;;. 
With six or seven, when Tristram was away. 
And snatch'd her thence: yet dreading wor^e than 

shame 
Her warrior Tristram, spake not any word. 
But bode his hour, devising wretchedness. 

And now that desert lodge to Tristram lookt 
So sweet, that halting, in he past, and sank 
Down on a drift of foliage random-blown ; 
But could not rest for musing how to smooth 
And sleek his marriage over to the Queen. 
Perchance in lone Tintagil &r from all 
The tonguesters of the court she had not beard. 
But then what folly had sent him overseas 
After she left him lonely here ? a name ? 
Was it the name of one in Brittany, 
Isolt, the daughter of the King? -"* Isolt 
Of the white hands*' they call*d her: the aweet 

name 
Allured him flrst, and then the maid her^C 
Who served him well with those white hands of 

hers. 
And loved him well, imtil himself had thooght 
He loved her also, wedded easily, 
But left her all as easily, and retam*d. 
The black-blue Irish hair and Irish eyes 
Had drawn him home— what marvel? thai he laid 
His brows upon the drifted leaf and dream*d. 

He seemed to pace the strand of Brittanj 
Between Isolt of Britain and bis bride. 
And show*d them both the ruby-chain, and both 
Began to straggle for it, till his Queen 
Graspt it so hard, that all her hand was red. 
Then cried the Breton, " Look, her hand is red*! 
These be no rabies, this Is frozen blood. 
And melts within her hand— her band is hot 
With ill desires, bat this 1 gave thee, look. 
Is all as cool and white as any flower.** 
Follow*d a rush of eagle's wings, and then 
A whimpering of the spirit of the child. 
Because the twain had spoil'd her carcanet 

He dream'd; but Arthnr with a hundred spears 
Bode far, till o*er the illimiUble reed. 
And many a glancing plash and sallowy isle. 
The wlde-wing*d sunset of the misty marsh 
Glared on a huge machicolated tower 
That stood with open doors, wfaereont was nXVd 
A roar of riot, as from men secure 
Amid their marshes, rafflans at their ease 
Among their harlot-brides, an evil song. 
"Lo there,'* said one of Arthnr*a yooth, for there. 
High on a grim dead tree before the tower, 
A goodly brother of The Table Round 
Swung by the neck: and on the boughs a shfeld 
Showing a showei; of blood In a fleld noir. 
And therebeside a hora, inflaifted the knights 
At that dishonor done the gilded spar, 
Till each viftmld clash the shield, and blow the horn. 
But Arthur waved them back: alone he rodeu 
Then at the dry harsh roar of the great horn. 
That sent the face of all the marsh aloft 
An ever npward-rashing ntann and cloud 
Of shriek and plume, the Red Knight heard, and all. 
Even to tipmost lance and topmost helm. 
In blood-red armor sallying, howPd to the King, 

"The teeth of Hell flay bare and gnash thee flat!— 
Lo ! art thon not that eunuch-hearted King 
Who fkin had dipt tee manhood from the worid— 
The woman-worshiper? Yea, God's curse, and I: 
Slain was the brother of my paramour 
By a knight of thine, and I that heard her whine 
And snivel, b«ioa jMnHMMCltd too, 
Swate lufijiHMIHfllll^HiMtt twista In hell. 
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And BtingB Itself to ererUating death. 

To hiiDg whaterer knight of thine I fought 

And tomblad. Art thou King f—Look to thj life I" 

He ended : Arthur knew the Toiee ; the fJMe 
Wellnlgh WM helmet-hidden, and the name 
Went wandering somewhere darkling in hie mind. 
And Arthor deign*d not use of word or sword, 
Bat let the drunkard, as he stretch*d from horse 
To strike him, overbalancing his^ balk, 
Down from the caoseway heavily to the swamp 
Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave 
Heard in dead uight along that table-shore 
Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a leagae and thin themselves 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 
From less and less to nothing ; thus he fell 
Head-heavy, while the knighta, who watched him, 

roar*d 
And shouted and leapt down upon the fkll'n ; 
There trampled out his feoe ttom being known. 
And sank his head in mire, and slimed themselves: 
Nor heard the King for their own cries, but sprang 
Thro* open doors, and swordlng right and left 
Men, women, on their sodden faces, harVd 
The tables over and the wines, and slew 
Till all the rafters rang with woman-yells. 
And all the pavement stream'd with massacre: 
Then, yell with yell echoing, they flred the tower. 
Which half that aatumn night, like the live North, 
Red-pnising up thro' Alioth and Alcor, 
Made all above It, and a hundred meres 
About It, as the water Moab saw 
Come round by the Bast, and out beyond them 

flushed 
The long low dune, and lazy-plunging 



So all the ways were safe from shore to idiore, 
But in the heart of Arthur pain was lord. 

Then out of Tristram waking the red dream 
Fled with a shout, and that low lodge retnm*d. 
Mid-forest, and the wind among the boughs. 
He whifUed his good warhorse left to graie 
Among the forest greens, vaulted apon him, 
And rode beneath an ever-showering leaf^ 
Till one lone woman, weeping near a cross, 
Stoy'd him, **Why weep yer "Lord,** she said, 

** my man 
Hath left me or is dead ;** whereon he thought— 
** What, an she hate me now? I would not tills. 
What, an she love me still r I would not that. 
I know not what I would**— but said to her,— 
** Tet weep not thou, lest, if thy mate return, 
He And thy fevor changed and love thee not**— 
Then pressing day by day thro* Lyonesse ' 
Last in a rolqr hollow, belling, heard 
The hounds of Mark, and felt the goodly hounds 
Telp at, his heart, but turning, past and gain'd 
Tintagii, half in sea, and high on land, 
A crown of towers 

Down In a casement sat, 
A low sespsunset glorying roand her hair 
And glossy-throated grace, Isolt the Qneen. 
And when she heard the feet of Tristram grind 
The spiring stone that scaled abont her tower. 
Flushed, started, met him at the doors, and there 
Belted his body with her white embrace. 
Crying aloud "Not Mark— not Mark, my soul ! 
The footstep flutter*d me at first: not he: 
Cat-like thro* his own castle steals my Mark, 
But warrior-wise thou stridest through his halls 
Who hates thee, ss I him— «v*n to the death. 
My soal, I felt my hatred for my Mark 
Quicken within me, and knew that thou wert nigh.** 
To whom Sir Tristram smiling, " I am here. . 
Let be thy Mark, seeing he is not thine.** 



And drawing somewhat backward she replied, 
"Can he be wrong'd who is not ev*n his own. 
But save for dread of thee had beaten me, 
Scratch'd, bitten, blinded, marr'd me somehow— 

Mark? 
What rights are his that dare not strike for themf 
Not lift a hand— not, tho* he found me thus i 
Bat hearken, haveve met him f hence he went 
To-day for three Ays* hunting— as he said- 
And so returns belike within an hour. 
Mark*s way, my soul 1— but eat not thou with him. 
Because he hates thee even more than fears; 
Nor drink: and when thou passest any wood 
Close visor, lest an arrow from the bash 
Should leave me all alone with Mark and hell. 
My God, the measure of my hate for Mark, 
Is as the measure of my love for thee.** 

So, pluck'd one way by hate and one by love, 
Drain'd of her force, again she sat, and spake 
To Tristram, as he knelt before her, saying, 
"O banter, and O blower of the horn. 
Harper, and thou hast been a rover too, 
For, ere I mated with my shambling king, 
Te twain had fellen out about the bride 
Of one-4iis name is out of me— the priie. 
If prise she were— <what marvel— ehe could see)— 
Thine, friend ; and ever since my craven seeks 
To wreck thee villanously : but, O Sir Knight, 
What dame or damsel have ye kneeled to last r* 

» 

And Tristram, " Last to my Queen Paramount, 
Here now to my Queen Paramount of love. 
And loveliness, ay, lovelier than when first 
Her light feet fell on our rough Lyonesse, 
Sailing from IreUnd." 

Softly langh*d Isolt, 
** Flatter me not, for hath not our great Queen 
My dole of beauty trebled ?** and he said 
"Her beauty is her beauty, and thine thine. 
And thine is more to me— soft, gradons, kind- 
Save when thy Mark is kindled on thy Ups 
Most gracious ; but she, haughty, ev^ to him, 
Lancelot ; for I have seen him wan enow 
To make one doubt if ever the great Queen 
Have yielded him her love.** 

To whom Isolt, 
•< Ah then, false hunter and felee harper, thou 
Who brakest thro* the scruple of my bond. 
Calling me thy white hind, and saying to me 
That Guinevere had ainned against the highest. 
And I— misyoked with such a want of man- 
That I could hardly sin againat the lowest** 

He answer'd, " O my soul, be comforted ! 
If this be sweet, to sin in leading-strings, 
If here be comfort, and if ours be sin, 
Crown'd warrant had we for the crowning sin 
That made us happy : but how ye greet me fea r 
And fiuilt and doubt— no word of that fond tale— 
Thy deep heart-yearnings, thy sweet memories 
Of Tristram in that year he was away.** 

And, saddening on the sudden, spake Isolt, 
"I had forgotten all In my strong Joy 
To see thee— yearnings?— ay ! for, hour by hour. 
Here in the never-ended afternoon, 
O sweeter than all memories of thee. 
Deeper than any yearnings after thee 
Seem*d those fer-rolHng, westward-smiling seas. 
Watched from this tower. Isolt of Britain dash*d 
Before Isolt of Brittany on the strand. 
Would that have chiird her bride-kiss? Wedded 

her? 
Fought in her fetheT*s battles? wounded there? 
The King was all ftUflllM with gratefolness. 
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And she, my namesake of the hands, that heal'd 
Thy hart and heart with angaent and caress- 
Well— can I wish her any hnger wrong 
Than having known thee? her too hast thoa left 
To pine and waste in those sweet memories? 

were I not my Mark's, hy whom all men 
▲re noble, I should hate thee more than lore.** 

And Tristram, fondling her light hands, replied, 
"Grace, Queen, for being loved: she loved me well. 
Did I love her? the name at least I loved. 
l3oIt?— I fonght bis battles, for Isolt! 
The night was dark : the tme star set !— Isolt I 
The name was mler of the dark— Isolt? 
Care not for her I patient, and prayerfol, meek. 
Pale-blooded, she will yield herself to God.** 

And Isolt answer'd, '*Yea, and why not I? 
Mine is the larger need, who am not meek. 
Pale-blooded, prayerfhl. Let me tell thee now. 
Here one black, mate midsommer night I sate 
Lonely, bnt musing on thee, wondering where, 
Murmuring a light song I had heard thee sing, 
And once or twice I spake thy name aloud. 
Then flash'd a levin-brand: and near me stood, 
Li fhmiug sulphur blue and green, a fiend- 
Mark's way to steal behind one in the dark— 
For there was Mark: *Ho has wedded her,* he said, 
Not said, but hlBS*d it: then this crown of towers 
So shook to such a roar of all the sky, 
That hero in utter dark I swoon'd away, 
And woke again in utter dark, and cried, 
*I will flee hence and give myself to God*— 
And thou wert lying in thy new leman*s arms.*' 

Then Tristram, ever dallying with her hand, 
"May God be with thee, sweet, when old and gray, 
And past desire !** a saying that anger'd her. 
" *May God be with thee, sweet, when thou art old. 
And sweet no mora to me!* I need Him now. 
For when bad Lancelot utter*d ought so gross 
Ev*n to the swineherd's malkln in the mast? 
The greater man, the greater courtesy. 
Bat thou, thro' ever harrying thy wild beasts- 
Save that to touch a harp, tilt with a lance 
Becomes thee well— art grown wild beast thyaelC 
How darest thou, if lover, push me even 
In fancy from thy side, and set me Ikr 
lu the gray distance, half a life away, 
Her to be loved no more? Unsay il^ nnswearl 
Flatter me rather, seeing me so weak. 
Broken with Mark and hate and solitude. 
Thy marriage and mine own, that I should suck 
Lies like sweet wines : lie to me : I believe. 
Will ye not lie? not swear, as there ye kneel, 
And solemnly as when ye sware to him, 
The man of men, our King— My God, the power 
Was once in vows when men believed the King ! 
They lied not then, who swore, and thro* their 

vows 
The King prevailing made his realm :— I say. 
Swear to me thou wilt love me ev'n when old, 
Gray-haired, and past desire, and in despair.** 

Then Tristram, pacing moodily np and down, 
" Vows I did ye keep the vow ye made to Mark 
More than I mine ? Lied, say ye ? Nay, but learnt, 
The vow that binds too strictly snaps itself— 
My knighthood taught me this— ay, being snapt— 
We run more counter to the soul thereof 
Than had we never sworn. I swear no more. 

1 swore to the great King, and am forsworn. 
For once— ev*n to the height— I honor*d him. 

* Man, is he man at all ?* methought, when first 
I rode flrom our rough Lyonesse, end beheld 
That victor of the Pagan throned In hall— 
nis hair, a sun that ray'd fmm off a brow 
Like hlllsnow high In heaven, the steel-blue eyes, 



The golden beard that clothed his lips with light- 
Moreover, that weird legend of his birth, 
With Merlin's mystic babble about his end 
Amazed me ; theu, his foot was on a stool 
Shaped as a dragon ; he seem'd to me no man, 
But Michael trampling Satan ; so I sware. 
Being amaxed : bat this went by— the vows I 
O ay— the wholesome madness of an hour— 
They served their use, their time ; for every knight 
Believed himself a greater than himself. 
And every follower eyed him as a God ; 
Till he, being lifted up beyond himself, 
Did mightier deeds than elsewise he had done, 
And su the realm was made ; bat then their vuws— 
First mainly thro* that sallying of our Qneen— 
Began to gall the knighthood, asking whence 
Had Arthur right to bind them to himself? 
Dropt down ftom heaven ? wash'd up from out the 

deep 
They fall'd to trace him thro* the flerh and blood 
Of our old Kings: whence then? a doubtfal lord 
To bind them by inviolable vows. 
Which flesh and blood perforce would violate: 
For feel this arm of mine— the tide within 
Red with free chase and heather-scented air, 
Pulsing (hll man ; can Arthur make me para 
As any maiden child? lock up my tongue 
From uttering fk-eely what I freely hear? 
Bind me to one? The great world laughs at it 
And worldling of the world am I, and know 
The ptarmigan that whitens ere his hour 
Wooes his own end ; we ara not angels hera 
Kor shall be : vovrs— I am woodman of the woods. 
And hear the garnet-headed yafllngale 
Mock them ; my soul, we love but while we may, 
And therefore is my love so large for thee, 
Seeing it Is not bounded save by love.** 

Here ending, he moved toward her, and she said, 
"Good: an I tum*d away my love for thee 
To some one thrice as courteous as thyself— 
For courtesy wins woman all as well 
As valor may— bnt he that closes both 
Is perfect, he is Lancelot- taller indeed. 
Rosier, and comeller, thou— but say I loved 
This knightllest of all knights, and cast thee back 
Thine own small saw, * We love bat while we may,* 
Well then, what answer?** 

He that while she spake, 
Mindftil of what he brought to adorn her with. 
The jewels, had let one Qnger lightly tonch 
The warm white apple of her throat, replied, 
"Press this a little closer, sweet, until— 
Come, I am hunger'd and half anger'd— meat, 
Wine, wine— and I will love thee to the death, 
And out beyond into the dream to come." 

So then, when both were brought to fhtl accord. 
She rose, and set before him all he will'd ; 
And after these had comforted the blood 
With meats and wines, and satiated their hearts— 
Now talking of tlJbir woodland paradise, 
The deer, the dews, the fern, the founts, the lawna; 
Now mocking at the much nngainliness. 
And craven shifts, and long crane legs of Mark^ 
Then Tristram laughing caught the harp, and sang: 
"Ay, ay, O ay— the winds that bend the brier I 
A star in heaven, a star within the mere I 
Ay, ay, O ay— a star was my desire ; 
And one was far apart, and one was near : 
Ay, ay, O ay— the winds that bow the grass ! 
And one was water and one star was fire, 
And one will ever ahine and one will pass- 
Ay, ay, O ay— the winds that move the mere." 

Then In the light's last glimmer Tristram shoTr'd 
And'swnug the rnby carcanet. She cried, 
" The collar of some order, which oar King 
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Bath unrlr (nguded, all foe th«*, mT aonl, 
For thsB, to jleld ChM gctnt iajooi lliy paen." 
" Nol to. a>j Qhmd," ti« uld, " but tbe rad trnl 
Qtown on ■ miglc olk-lrM iD uld-liUTUl 
Aqd woa b/ Tiistnm lu k tonrnej-prtrc, 
ADd hither bnnigbt bjr TrUtrua, (or bla lut 
Lore-offMng and pcaco-olTnlng unto thM." 

Ha row, he toru'd, uid OloglnK roond bor nack, 
Clupt It: bat whUa ba bow'd blmKir u> laj 
Winn Uaaea in the hollow o[ bar ttaroat, 
Out of the dirk, JnM u the llpi bad tonoh'd. 



brain. 

Tbat nlgbt eune AMbor boma, lod while he cBab'd. 
All Id 1 daitb-dnmb AnlDmo-drlpptiiK giooa, 
Tbe etalrwiy to the bill, tod louk'd ind aaw 
Tbe gnat Qneen'B bower »M dark,— «b<mt bla fa 
A Tolee clang tabbing Ull be qnenion'd tt, 
"What an tbool" and the Totce aboat Ua iMt 
Sent op in anawer, iabMng, " I am ita^ liiul, 
r make thee amile agaiD." 
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THE UGHTS AND SHADOWS FLY. 
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THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS PLY. 




THE UGHTS AND SHADOWS FLT. 
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And my thoughts are m 
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THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS FLY. 
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THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS FLY. 
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THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS PLT. 
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dear; 
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bright - ens like mj hope, 
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VINE, VINE ^ND E6UNTINL 
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VINE, VINE AND EGLANTINE. 
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GONE ! GONE TILL TIjE END OF TijE YEi^ 
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Andaniino guan Allegretto. 
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THE FROST IS HERE. 
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BIRDS' LOVE J^ND BIRDS' SONG. 
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Birds* lore and birds* song, 
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WRDff LOVB AND BIBDS' SONQ. 
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WyERE IS 4NOTIJER SWEET J^S IJY SWEET. . 
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WHERE IS ANOTHER SWEET AS MT SWEET. 
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she'd ny no, But some - bo - dy knows that 
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Ay ly, Ay ay, 
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W^ERE IS i^NOTIjER SWEET J^S IjY SWEET. . 
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WHERE IS ANOTHER SWEET AS MY SWEET. 
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WHERE IS ANOTHER SWEET AS MY SWEET. 
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But some - bo - dy knows that 
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WHEBE IB ANOTHER SWEET AS MY SWEET. 
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DO, And ril tell joa why — She vill taj ay, Ay, 




No. VII. 

THE l|IST 4ND THE RAIN. 

AlUgnt mote t agUato, 
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THE MIST AND THE RAIN. 
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but the grass 
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And the grass will 




THE MIST AHD THE RUN. 
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THE MIST AND THE RAIN. 
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not 
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or 



THE MIST AND THE RAIK. 
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and the wetl 
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THE MIST AND THE RAIN. 
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THE MIST AND THE RAIN. 
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wlieo I am goofl The wet west wind and the 




world may go on. 
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WINDS ARE LOUD, AND YOU ABE DUMB. 
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Lore me now jonll 



WINDS ABE LOUD, AND TOD ABE DUUB. 
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TWO UHLE If^NDS THi^T IfEET. 



Andante, 
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PIANO 
FORTE. 
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TWO LITTLE HANDS THAT MEET. 
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SUN COI^ES, MOON COljES. 
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Allegro molto. 
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SUN COMES, MOON COMES. 
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SUN OOMES, MOON GOMES. 
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SUN COMES, MOON GOME& 
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No. XI. 

LiaijT so LOW UPON EtRTlj. 




UBHT SO LOW UPON EABTEL 
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SUN COIjES, MOON COIjES. 
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Allegro motto. 
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SUN CX)MES, MOON CX)M£S. 
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SUN COMES, MOON GOMES. 
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No. XL 

LIGIjT SO LOW UPON E^RTij. 



Andante eon moto. 
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LIGHT SO LOW UPON EARTH. 
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